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CHAPTEE I. 

PEELIMINAEY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Why publish a new book on this subject? The 
greatness of the theme, and our long practical 
acquaintance with it, form our only apology. We 
do not intend to discuss any of the profound and 
difficult points connected with the history, lan- 
guage, or philosophy of China ; or expect to shed 
any considerable light on the peculiarities and 
social life of the people. Our aim precludes any 
anticipations of this kind. We have signified our 
object in the conjunction of China and the Gospel. 
We are desirous of bringing the two together. 
We are aware, to some extent, of the moral and 
spiritual necessities of the one, and the adaptation 
and sufficiency of the other to meet its case. This 
is our single idea. We recognize the bearing of 
it in the Missionary enterprise ; and the unfolding 
of its difficulties, the rehearsal of its encourage- 
ments, the answers to various objections, with the 
exhibition of what it requires, and of the glorious 
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a PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

prospects it holds out to view — all in reference to 
China — constitute the work we have proposed to 
ourselves in the following pages. 

There are certain preliminary considerations ne- 
cessary in order to apprehend the field of labour. 
There are particulars to be noticed about it, which 
do not equally apply to any other part of the world. 
We refer to the country of China, to the antiquity 
of its people, their number, unity, civilization, 
government, wealth, and resources, and their place 
in universal history, which may weU enter into 
our estimate of the claims and obligations of the 
Missionary enterprise in relation to China. 

The name given to the country by foreigners is 
not now applied to it by the natives themselves. 
They call it Chung Kwoh, or the Middle Kingdom ; 
but the term in use by us corresponds to the desig- 
nation given to it by various Asiatic nations from 
very early times. It answers to the name of the 
Tsin dynasty, whose chief is celebrated in history 
for having destroyed the feudal divisions of the 
country, and united them under his imperial sway 
about 250 b.c. His ancestry can be traced back 
as far as 642 years prior to that time, when the 
founder of it was invested with the sovereignty of 
the city of Tsinchau, in the north-west of China, 
and though his descendants greatly increased in 
power they continued to retain the same title. 
From the position and name of that city, as well 
as the dignity of the ruling power, it is likely that 
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the whole country became known by the same 
appellation. There is every reason for believing 
that China was intended by the prophet Isaiah 
when he spoke of the " Land of Sinim." 

China proper is situated on the eastern confines 
of Asia, and extends nominally from 18° to 40° 
north latitude, and from 98° to 124° east longitude. 
It comprehends an areai of at least 1,800,000 
square miles, or nearly 2,000,000 according to 
native calculation ; but even this latter amount is 
not much more than two-fifths of the whole extent 
of the empire. It has under its dominion a 
number of countries with which we are very little, 
if at all, acquainted, and the entire area of the 
empire is estimated at no less than 5,300,000 
square miles. China proper is divided into eighteen 
provinces, each of which is on an average as large 
as Great Britain. Its physical aspect is on a scale 
corresponding to the great size of the country. 
There are vast plains, towering mountains, mag- 
nificent rivers, beautiful streams, and immense 
lakes in different directions. In the outlying 
dependencies of Mongolia, Turkestan, Thibet, and 
Manchuria, there are some of the highest plateaux 
in the world, with far-reaching barren deserts and 
grassy lands, extending over thousands of miles. 
Though the soil varies much in different places, 
China is altogether one of the richest countries on 
the face of the earth. This may be owing in part 
to the industry of the inhabitants, but doubtless 
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4 PRELIMINAEY CONSIDERATIONS. 

the natural character of the soil is a primary 
occasion of it, and both seem necessary in order 
to meet the wants of the multitudes depending 
upon it for subsistence. 

The climate of the country is a matter of much 
interest. The varieties of temperature are of 
course great, from the extreme south to the far 
distant north. In the former the hot weather lasts 
for a number of months, at times to an intense 
degree, while in the central and northern portions 
of the empire there are only two months of a 
really hot season, namely, July and August; the 
remainder of the year is pleasant and agreeable. 
During the winter, in the latter parts, the air is 
dry and bracing, and the residents readily gain 
strength again after the relaxing time of summer. 
The general salubrity of China is unquestioned by 
those who have had long experience of it, always 
allowing of course for the effects of change and 
other circumstances connected with a new and 
untried climate. 

When China was first rendered accessible to 
foreigners, hopes were entertained by some that its 
antiquity would be found opposed to the established 
chronology of Western lands. The dates of Scrip- 
ture were to be falsified, and a new era was in 
consequence heralded by them as about to dawn. 
It is true that the Chinese traditions spoke of 
thousands of years, during which various kings 
and emperors lived and reigned. As their history 
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was examined, however, it appeared that there 
was tio ground for these ancient pretensions. 
Their best writers did not admit them, and com- 
menced their records only within moderate limits, 
all beyond was regarded as vague and fabulous. 
Though they could not trace their origin as a 
nation, their establishment in the country appears 
to have been at a time perfectly consistent with 
the older and more accredited chronology of the 
Bible. Of late years the subject has been carefully 
considered, by the study of the classic writings of 
China, and all the lights that can be brought to 
bear upon them ; and it has been shown that the 
antiquity of the Chinese cannot be sustained be- 
yond 2000 years before Christ. At that time they 
existed as a small community, in the north-west 
regions, living in a most primitive manner, yet 
even then the details are so few and uncertain that 
we cannot definitely speak of them until about 
400 years after. 

The earliest accounts contain narratives of the 
first two emperors, Yaou and Shun, who in their 
names and doings are looked upon by some as 
very doubtful existences. They may have been 
placed at the head of the record to give form and 
order to the history, and to serve as examples of 
all that was praiseworthy in public and in private 
life. They have certainly attained this honour in 
the estimation of the Chinese, and are always 
referred to as models of propriety in subsequent 
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times. The Great Yu, who was probably the first 
real emperor of China, devoted himself to clearing 
the country of an overwhelming flood, which was 
likely an outbreak of the Yellow Eiver, an event 
which has frequently happened, and on account 
of which it has been called " China's Sorrow." 
Having finished this work he entered diligently on 
other arrangements, tending to the regulation 
and prosperity of the empire ; yet things are said 
to have been accomplished by him, in the course 
of his reign, that were only a tithe of them reaUy 
effected, he must have been a man of extra- 
ordinary powers. We allude to these simply as 
showing the uncertainty of the early history of 
China, without denying the fact of its existence at 
the period in question. Prom the beginning of 
the Shang dynasty, nominally seventeen centuries 
before Christ, we have more reliable data to go 
upon, as the country was then assuming a settled 
and definite form, and much importance was 
attached to the records and archives of the 
nation. 

The population of China is everywhere recog- 
nised to be immense. Pour hundred millions are 
spoken of as the amount in round numbers, but 
an excess of even these figures is maintained by 
some as the actual calculation. There are regis- 
tration boards hung up in every house, subject to 
the inspection of officers appointed for the purpose, 
whose work it is to make up the total aggregate 
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from time to time, and send a report to head 
quarters. In view of the intelligence of the men 
engaged in it, and the nature of the methods 
employed to secure the most accurate returns, we 
are inclined fully to believe the estimate that is 
given in the general statistics. Every part of the 
country is under control. A complete system of 
government is established, from the Emperor down 
to the street and village constable, or tything man, 
who has the charge of ten houses; and great 
attention is paid to the enumeration of the people. 
As one travels through the towns, cities, and 
provinces of the country, he is convinced of the 
numerical greatness of the inhabitants. The social 
life in operation also is of a kind suited to the 
rapid increase of the population. Marriage is 
looked upon as highly proper in all cases, for the 
perpetuating of the family name, and the per- 
formance of ancestral sacrifice. The interests of 
the living and of the dead are alike consulted in 
the matter, and polygamy is allowed and practised 
within bounds, for the sake of the same object. 
Infanticide doubtless exists, but though we have 
no means of determining its amount, we do not 
think it materially affects the point in hand. Al- 
together we see no reason for denying the alleged 
populousness of China, and if we consider the size 
of the empire, and the provision made for the 
support of the people, there is nothing incongruous 
in the numbers that we have stated. 
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A further consideration is the unity and homo- 
geneousness of the Chinese. This is a manifest 
characteristic, and appears in various ways. The 
Chinese were one people at the first, and they have 
maintained the same aspect to the present time. 
Their language and literature, their physiognomy 
and appearance, their civilization and culture, 
their intellectual, moral, and social affinities, aU 
show an identity between them, both in kind and 
degree. The local differences existing among 
them in no wise militate against their essential 
national oneness. We see it at work in their high 
estimate of themselves, and in their strong anti- 
pathy to the rest of mankind. They are thoroughly 
of the same temper and disposition, trained and 
disciplined in the same manner, surrounded by 
and subject to the same influences, and retentive 
of the same peculiarities wherever they go. There is 
little or nothing of individuality about them. They 
form, as it were, a huge mountain mass, having the 
same general characteristics throughout, and not 
distinguished by the manifold varieties that obtain 
in other lands. At the same time it is not difficult 
to trace their ancient relationship to the nations or 
communities round about. There are resemblances 
to be seen betwixt the two, and in this way indeed 
to all the human family. The more the subject is 
investigated, the fact is made the more apparent, 
that " the whole world is kin," — that " God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell, 
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upon all the face of the earth," or as the Chinese 
say, " all within the compass of the four seas are 
brethren." Their language, customs and manners, 
moral and religious impressions, show this in a 
high degree, and there is nothing more peculiar in 
them than is to be accounted for by the state 
of isolation in which they have lived, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it for thousands of 
years. 

Their civilization is described by themselves under 
the following four heads — sze, nung, kung, shang. 
The first denotes literature or the literary class, 
which is placed at the top of the list to indicate its 
extreme importance. It gives spirit and form, 
cast and character to the civilization of China. 
It applies to those who have devoted themselves to 
the study of the native classics, and includes all 
such, whatever be their rank or degree. They are of 
varied standing among themselves, but as a class 
exercise a dominant influence in the country, and 
command the respect and honour of all around 
them. They are trained, for the most part, in the 
primary schools, which are everywhere established, 
and besides there are public examinations held 
annually, or triennially, in the districts or depart- 
mental cities, to which thousands of students 
repair, in search of literary distinction. Only a 
moiety of the whole, about ten per cent, can 
possibly succeed, and the unsuccessful candidates 
often repeat the attempt till late in life. Many 
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who have passed the first, or B.A. degree, which is 
called Siu-tsai, that is, blooming talent, will try to 
gain the M.A. standard, that is, Keu-jin, the 
elevated man, or a Licentiate. The further they 
go, the more searching and severe is the exami- 
nation required, and comparatively few reach the 
still loftier positions, such as the Tsin-sze, or the 
doctorate, and the Han-lin, or forest of pencils, 
which is equivalent to membership in the Imperial 
Academy, and has nothing corresponding to it 
among ourselves. As advance is made, however, 
in these literary examinations, there is an increased 
value attached to it, and the student becomes 
eligible for higher official appointments and Im- 
perial favour. Limited though the range of study 
appears to be from our point of view, it demands 
the intensest application, and leaves its mark on 
the character and standing of the men engaged 
in it. 

The second in order is agriculture or the farm- 
ing class. It occupies this position from its im- 
portance in raising the necessaries of life. Much 
encouragement is given to it, and at stated times 
the emperor in the capital, and his mandarins 
throughout the empire, set an example to the 
farmers at large, by handling the plough and sow- 
ing the seed in some adjacent field. Whatever 
may be said as to the peculiarity and unchange- 
ableness of their farming operations, or as to their 
admitting of much improvement in the implements 
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and methods employed, the fact is that this class 
deserves high commendation for their diligence and 
success. Their cultivation of the various cereals 
for native use, and of the valuable commodities for 
vrhich the outside vrorld is so largely indebted to 
them, speaks volumes in their favour; and there 
are many things in which an interchange of thought 
vs^ith them mi^ht be of service to their compeers 
among ourselves. 

The third is the artistic or handicraft population. 
Their part is to manufacture as that of the last 
was to produce, and looking at the requirements 
and attainments of such a great nation as the 
Chinese, in their houses, canals, bridges, weaving, 
embroidery, and other things, we are not disposed to 
under-rate this clliss, in respect of the comforts 
and conveniences of social life. Of course there 
are not the same ideas prevalent in China, as to 
household arrangements and works of public utility, 
that obtain in our own country. As it is, however, 
we observe the Chinese in this department skilful 
and ingenious in a high degree. They are capable 
also of acquiring our ideas in almost all branches 
of artistic and mechanical labour, and are largely 
employed in this way in our various foreign settle- 
ments. 

The mercantile class is placed next, from its 
being considered of lower standing than those al- 
ready mentioned. Its object is simply to negotiate 
the productions and manufactures of the previous 
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two classes, but its operations are of great value 
and importance. So far as the appearance in the 
villages, towns, and cities is concerned, it might 
reasonably strike one that the Chinese was a nation 
of shopkeepers. They are given to trading in all 
manner of things, on a la.rge and on a hmited 
scale. It would seem as if their disposition in this 
line were naturally ingrained in them; and they 
carry it into the coimtries round about, where they 
are the financiers and merchants of the community. 
Our own connection with them in this respect is 
very extensive. Their tradal interests at the dif- 
ferent treaty ports amount to many millions sterling 
a year, and admit of being indefinitely increased. 
They are found to be shrewd and calculating in 
their habits, and fully equal to play their part in 
the matter. Though much may not be said of their 
honesty and truthfulness, when selfish consider- 
ations intervene, yet the fact of their being able to 
meet the foreigner on his own ground, and transact 
such an enormous business with him as they 
do, shows their wonderful capacity and power. 
It is with this class that our merchants come spe- 
cially into contact, and they are beginning to in- 
fluence it in the adoption of various elements of 
our western civilization. The Chinese merchants 
largely avail of our foreign steamers and sailing 
vessels, and were it possible to command the assent 
of the imperial authorities, there is no doubt that 
they would enter readily into the construction of 
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railways and telegraphs, which with other things 
would be of mighty service in breaking down the 
exclusiveness of the native manners, and intro- 
ducing a new era in the social hfe of China. 

The civilization thus referred to is of varied 
antiquity. Among the first individuals mentioned 
in history we find celebrated names, such as Fu-he, 
Shin-nung, and Hwang-te, who, though very doubt- 
ful personages, are spoken of as the authors of 
several useful arts. They are in consequence 
highly honoured, and worshipped according to the 
state ritual in temples erected for the purpose in 
different places. It is well known, though not to 
be wondered at, that the Chinese were the first 
discoverers or inventors of printing, gunpowder, 
and the mariners' compass. They have not made 
that full use of them, it is true, which we have 
been led to do ; still they form important elements 
in their civilization, and taking them altogether, 
the Chinese stand far ahead of every other people 
separated from the moulding and stimulating in- 
fluences of our Divine Christianity. 

What is the government of China ? The answer 
is that it is imperial. The emperor is at the head 
of affairs, and the succession is dependent on his 
appointment, which is not always in the natural 
line, or in the order of sonship. He is regarded 
as the father of his people, and so the government 
is called patriarchal. This, indeed, is the basis 
and characteristic of all law and order in China, 
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alike in the house and the state. In the adminis- 
tration, and connected with the court, there is an 
inner or privy council, and a general cabinet, under 
which there are six boards established in the capital, 
whose departments are respectively^civil offices, 
revenue, war, punishments, rites and ceremonies, 
and public works. At present the emperor is a 
minor of sixteen years of age, and the empress 
dowager, with the real mother of the emperor, 
form a regency. They are said to be very able in 
the management of affairs. The office of censor- 
ship is an important element in the government. 
Those connected with it are at liberty freely to 
address the emperor, and to state their views as to 
the general condition of things. This exercises a 
controlling and beneficial influence in the public 
councils, and over the conduct of the ruling mind. 
It cannot be rashly interfered with even by the 
emperor, though in consequence of its being un- 
wisely administered, he has the power of depriving 
the individuals of their official rank. The eighteen 
provinces of China proper are divided into eleven 
governments, over which there are eight governors- 
general, and fifteen lieutenant-governors, while there 
is a complete gradation of civil and military officers 
in connection with them. The same system ob- 
tains more or less in the outlying territories. There 
is nothing loose or uncertain, so far as the ma- 
chinery of state is concerned. Each element of it 
has its appropriate place. Each member of the 
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constitution has his distinct and special office. The 
laws in operation, too, are well defined, or arrange- 
ments are made whereby the rule of equity may be 
observed, as fairly and wisely as possible. Much 
liberty is granted to the various officials in the 
discharge of their duties, but it is urged that the 
interests of the people be carefully and honestly 
considered, as well as the honour and integrity of 
the government maintained. 

Though the constitution of empire may be well 
and wisely formed, the course of it is far from 
being well and wisely carried on. The great num- 
ber of officials are chargeable with peculation, 
extortion, and the prosecution of their oAvn selfish 
ends and objects. They show little concern for 
the real welfare of those over whom they are placed, 
and are, first of all, mindful of the profits they can 
make in connection with their office. They are 
allowed very little emolument, and having large 
expenses to meet, from the numerous dependents 
hanging upon them, and from the bribes they are 
expected to pay their superiors, they adopt all 
possible measures to answer these ends, as well as 
to secure an ample competency for themselves 
when- called to retire from the cares of public life. 
It is indeed a wonder often how government goes 
on at all with such a set of men as are thus con- 
nected with it. We can account for it only from 
the excellence of the system itself, and from the 
fact that there is much shrewdness, and tact, and 
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ability shown in all departments, meeting one 
point and another as they come up, and employing 
every available expedient to avoid difficulties or 
remedy mistakes. The people have been accus- 
tomed to this line of things, and know no better, 
yet they often groan under it, and when they have 
a choice of two men they fail not to express their 
ideas of them in a very intelligible way. 

The government is no doubt despotic and arbi- 
trary on many occasions, but it does not in general 
ignore the views and necessities of the people. In 
the absence of anything like popular representation, 
the voice of the country comes to be heard, and it 
has been a fundamental maxim from the earliest 
times, that the sympathies of the people are to be 
taken as an index of the will of Heaven being on 
the side of the governing power. Many dynasties 
have been established or overthrown on this ground. 
The principle exerts a wholesome restraint upon 
the exercise of despotic power, and is an induce- 
ment to deal kindly and leniently towards those 
under its control. The great object of the govern- 
ment, however, is to repress outbreaks and main- 
tain peace, which is often done in a manner that 
seems to us unreasonably harsh and severe. Were 
the ruling classes more honest and more moderate 
in their extortions, there would doubtless be less 
rebellion in the empire, and less occasion for the 
summary punishments that are inflicted on a 
wide-spread scale. 
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The wealth and resources of China is a matter of 
special importance, both from the home and foreign 
aspect of it. There are official documents from 
which information on the subject can be drawn, 
but they are necessarily incomplete and partial. 
We cannot rely on them as in the case of our own 
national statistics. It is sometimes said that about 
one half of the population have work enough to 
fight the battle of life. The struggle for mere ex- 
istence on their part is hard, notwithstanding the 
apparent cheapness of their mode of living. As to 
the other half, the great majority are in comfort- 
able circumstances, while there are many reputed 
to be enormously wealthy in land and other pro- 
perty. The means of making money in China are 
in the ordinary way of trade and commerce, agri- 
culture and the like. There are numbers, too, in 
oiEcial life, who become rich from their peculation 
of public money, and other illegal acts. Judging 
from the aspect of things in large cities, and in the 
general condition of the country, one is satisfied 
that there is a vast amount of wealth in circulation. 
The industrial operations of the empire are great 
and manifold. There are ten thousand ways in 
which these are carried on, and as many articles 
in use forming the staple or material of the whole. 

The land tax is the principal source of revenue 
to the government, and varies according to the 
productiveness of the soil. It was stated some 
years ago to be about £12,000,000, and is payable 
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in coin or in grain, ■which is forwarded to Pekin 
as imperial tribute. Taxes are also imposed on 
the ordinary branches of trade to a degree that is 
often found extremely burdensome to the people. 
They are sometimes levied in an arbitrary and 
capricious manner, professedly to meet the current 
exigencies of the empire, but a large portion of the 
amount is known to be appropriated by the officials. 
The authorities will frequently " squeeze," as it is 
called, the rich men in the neighbourhood, to the 
extent of thousands of pounds sterhng, and there 
is no redress or appeal. Foreign commerce is 
subjected to taxation over and above the legal im- 
posts to a degree that almost paralyses it in the 
interior. The various mandarins lay a tax on the 
goods that pass through their particular juris- 
diction, and the native merchant is thus severely 
fleeced, both in what he buys and in what he sells. 
The foreign customs yield the annual amount of 
three millions sterling to the imperial exchequer, 
and the current value of imports and exports under 
this head for the past year was equal to forty-five 
millions, but this may be' regarded as only a moiety 
of the possible development of trade. The entire 
revenue of the Chinese government was stated by 
Sir G. Staunton at £66,000,000, of which about 
£12,000,000 were remitted to Pekin. In 1867, the 
whole amount was estimated at only £20,000,000. 
Some inquiry has been made as to the mineral 
resources of the northern portion of the country, 
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and it appears that there are at least 84,000 square 
miles of coals alone in that part, independently of 
many other valuable products. And this is no 
more than an indication of what obtains elsewhere 
in great abundance. Were the restrictions laid on 
the opening of mines and the formation of im- 
proved modes of transit withdrawn, there is no 
doubt that China would be found to be one of the 
richest countries in the world, for all kinds of 
mineral wealth; but until changes and improve- 
ments take place in the way pointed out by foreign 
science, the country must remain in its present 
fixed, stationary, and imperfectly developed state. 

The bearing and influence of China on other 
nations, or its place in universal history, ought not 
to be passed over. It may seem as if little could 
be said on this subject, from the strange isolation 
of the country, but as the matter is studied we find 
that it is very otherwise. Looking to remote times 
and places, it appears that China did not consider 
itself, and was not regarded, as alone in the earth. 
There were embassies that came to it from im- 
perial Eome, and endeavours were made by it to 
reciprocate them. Commerce was transacted with 
India, Ceylon, Arabia, and other countries at an 
early period. Central Asia was largely affected by 
some of its great military heroes. About 2,000 
years ago, under the fifth emperor of the Han 
dynasty, the empire of China was much more ex- 
tensive than it is now. It embraced the larger 
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portion of inhabited Asia to the west of the Caspian 
Sea, inclusive of Siam, Pegu, Camboya, and Bengal. 
When the Mongols usurped the government in 
the twelfth century, they carried their arms and 
their influence far and wide in connection with it. 
In the mediaeval ages, the attention of Western 
countries was drawn to it, and the foreign inter- 
course carried on since that time is well known 
to all. 

But we wish to note the subject not from the 
casual or occasional extension of power and trade 
into other parts. We want to show the manifest 
bearing of China through the ages on surrounding 
countries. This sphere alone is large enough for 
our observation. Though the civilization of China 
has led it to exclude itself from the rest of the 
world, it appears that it has exerted a mighty in- 
fluence on the language, manners and customs, 
moral and religious character of many other places. 
It is astonishing the similarity thus existing, be- 
tween the Chinese and the inhabitants of the ultra- 
Gangetic countries, Japan, Corea, and the numerous 
Tartar communities to the north and west of it. 
Such was its dignified position, such were its arro- 
gant yet acknowledged claims, that it has been 
considered a duty and a privilege in the case of 
these nations from time immemorial to send tribute 
to China, and confess their great inferiority in 
comparison. Any inattention on their part has 
often been punished in a summary manner, while 
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the military power of the Middle Kingdom has been 
extended with varied success among tribes and 
peoples, with whose names and localities we are 
little, if at all, acquainted. We are accustomed to 
determine the importance of any Western kingdom, 
by its place and history in relation to countries 
and events known to us, but China and its sur- 
roundings have been alike shut out from the sphere 
of our vision till comparatively a recent period; 
and we are not to undervalue the bearing and 
influence of a great country in the East, because of 
our ignorance of it in the West. As we become 
familiar with the facts of the case, we observe 
China aU along a vast and populous empire on the 
borders of Eastern Asia, exerting a dominant sway 
in the neighbouring countries, whose laws and 
languages, habits and practices, are interwoven 
with elements thoroughly Chinese, and whose in- 
habitants have been accustomed to speak in the 
highest terms of the might and greatness of the 
Flowery Land. Whether these inhabitants origin- 
ally were part and parcel of the Chinese nation, 
branches of the same common stock, separated 
members of the same family, or whether they were 
simply affected and influenced by the overwhelming 
shadow of its government and civilization, we shall 
not now seek to inquire. Only we find in the East 
the widely extended ramifications of Chinese power 
in a great variety of ways, and as we are accus- 
tomed to speak of the Assyrian, Greek, and Eoman 
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empires in former days, exerting their sway in all 
directions, so we have equal warrant to speak of 
the ancient and far-reaching Chinese empire, and 
of its thus occupying a most important place in 
the general history of the world. However we may 
disregard its culture and civilization, it is otherwise 
in the case of its own immense population, and of 
the numerous tribes and nations round about, whose 
character and attainments were judged of by their 
intercourse with, and their conformity to, the line 
of things observed in China. However we may 
boast of the history and influence of our own and 
other countries in the West, we are not at liberty to 
underrate the actual value of the history and in- 
fluence of the great Chinese empire in its particular 
position. And there is a point not to be over- 
looked, namely, that in our own days, the products, 
the commerce, and even the politics and emigration 
of China, are exerting a growing power in the social 
life of England and America. China is being felt 
mightily in its relations to the most distant and 
most civilized nations on the face of the earth. 
Though these relations may be forced upon the 
people, it is by a law of Providence, and there is 
ample material in China for its wielding an in- 
fluence in the West, such as it has done for ages in 
the East, corresponding to its own greatness and 
wealth and culture. Let us hope that it will be 
understood in its proper light, and that its place in 
the family of nations will be such as it is capable 
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of occupying, under the modifying, enlightening, 
and renovating influences of Christendom. 

This leads us to notice that the Chinese people, 
in connection with all these striking and peculiar 
characteristics, are essentially a heathen people — 
heathen in the fullest and saddest sense of the 
term. As we shall have occasion to show, they 
were originally possessed of the knowledge of God, 
and have the evidences of His Being and Perfec- 
tions, His over-ruling Providence and Moral Gov- 
ernment recorded in their ancient classics, and in 
the minds and consciences of the people ; yet the 
great truth has heen overgrown by succeeding and 
surrounding elements in their daily life and prac- 
tice. They are literally in the condition of the 
Ephesians, prior to their conversion to Christianity, 
" without hope and without God in the world." 
They now know not God. They halve lost the 
knowledge of Him and all the sublime impressions 
connected with it. They are either imbedded in 
atheism and materialism, or are given over to 
idolatry and superstition of many and various kinds. 
All their native literature and learning, all their 
wisdom and philosophy, of which they boast so 
much, and which have made them a highly civil- 
ized and enlightened people in some respects, have 
utterly failed to emancipate them from the thral- 
dom of these moral and spiritual evils, or to pre- 
vent their subjugation by them entirely. We are 
convinced with the Apostle in regard to the re- 
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ligious state of ancient Greece and Eome, that it 
has been the same with the Chinese. Their -very 
wisdom and philosophy, their speculations and vain 
imaginings, have been the direct occasion of bring- 
ing them into their present state of ignorance and 
error, as to the only true and living God. 

If such be the case with them in the matters of 
natural religion, they are still more wretched and 
wanting in a Christian point of view. In this 
respect, " darkness covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people." They have no right con- 
ception of the evil of their state, and they have no 
idea of the only availing antidote to it. Ages have 
passed away in their history, during which aU the 
resources of the native mind have been tried and 
taxed to the utmost, aU the learning and influences 
of a peculiar and high-toned civilization have been 
employed to remedy the misery of China, but it 
can be said with truth, they have been employed 
in vain. China is not only no better, it is actually 
worse. The evil is augmenting. Its condition is 
more deplorable than ever it was. The systems 
long in operation for its moral and religious im- 
provement are now growingly effete. They have 
had their day. Their vital and energizing power 
appears to have ceased, if ever it really existed, and 
there is nothing to be seen all over the land, but 
the wide-spread indications of spiritual death. We 
are everywhere as in the valley of vision, which was 
" fuU of dry bones, and lo ! they were very dry." 
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This suggests to us the motives and considera- 
tions of the missionary enterprise — the duties and 
obligations connected with it. There is the sad, 
the doleful condition of four hundred millions of 
our fellow men just referred to, and which we shall 
have occasion more fully to delineate. It is their 
highest good that is contemplated by the work in 
question — their intellectual, moral, spiritual, and 
eternal well-being. This is embraced by the Mis- 
sionary enterprise in a sense that no other scheme 
of human organization has in view. Whatever else 
may be proposed or carried out for the enlighten- 
ment of the nation and the development of the 
country, we hail as contributing to the specific end 
of the Christian Missionary. We gratefully ac- 
knowledge all the political, mercantile, scientific, 
and mechanical influences brought to bear on 
China, and which tend in any way to raise it in 
the scale, and ameliorate the wretchedness and 
misery, or dispel the ignorance and error, that 
universally prevail. These we regard as subser- 
vient, in the course of Divine Providence, to the 
grand object that is now before us. The whole has 
this one ultimate bearing and application, and 
however apparently disconnected with or opposed 
to it, we believe that they will be over-ruled for the 
accomplishment of this mighty and magnificent 
result. 

It is, however, a matter of first importance in 
our view, that the Missionary work has specially 
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to do with the conversion of men to God, their 
spiritual recovery and restoration, their reclama- 
tion from the evils and errors of heathenism and 
idolatry, the regeneration of their hearts and Hves, 
the renewed devotement of their powers and facul- 
ties to the service of their Maker, and the prepar- 
ation of their whole being for the blessedness of 
heaven. All this we are persuaded can be effected 
only by Divine agency, through the preaching and 
reception of the everlasting Gospel. This is the 
appointed instrumentality, and it is the object of 
the Missionary enterprise chiefly to employ this 
means, and herald the tidings of salvation through 
a crucified Eedeemer to the ends of the earth. 
Whatever men may say about it, however they 
may deride its necessity or its suitability, call it if 
they will "the foolishness of preaching," we are 
satisfied as to its being a Divine command, strength- 
ened and intensified in its authority and obligation 
by the circumstances in which it was given, and 
the Person, character, and work of Him who im- 
posed it on His followers. We recognise His 
supreme and absolute right in the matter. We 
bow in lowly allegiance to Him in regard to it. 
We consider it our highest honour and privilege, 
as well as our greatest duty, to obey His gracious 
mandate, while we lament our very feeble and 
imperfect compliance with it. We acknowledge in 
the Missionary enterprise a divine commission full 
of grace and mercy to the human race. Mysteries 
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indeed attend it at every step. We are at a loss to 
account for many things connected with it, but 
this, is no concern of ours. The marching 
orders are clear and imperative. The greatest 
interests are at stake in carrying them out. For 
all practical purposes, the promises of God, the 
travail of the Eedeemer's soul, the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and its extension in the earth, are involved 
in the carrying out of this great enterprise. It 
impels us to grand and noble deeds by the highest 
and holiest considerations. The parting command 
of our blessed Lord includes the whole. "All 
power is given unto me in heaven and on earth. 
Go ye, therefore, and disciple all nations, and lo ! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

LANGUAGE AND LITEEATTJBE. 

In prosecuting the Missionary work in China, we 
have various and peculiar difficulties to contend 
against, and we proceed to the enumeration of the 
most important of these. We may classify them 
under the following heads, the language and liter- 
ature of the country, the national character and 
life of the people, their religious ideas, and the 
opium traffic. We need not advert to the natural 
moral state and condition of the Chinese, as form- 
ing a barrier to the spread of the gospel. It exists 
everywhere, with perhaps equal intensity, and is 
experienced in connexion with all Christian effort, 
alike at home and abroad. Our object is to 
individualize our case, and show the peculiar 
difficulties in the way of the Missionary enterprise 
in China. 

We refer to the language and literature of China, 
in the first place, as it stands at the very threshold 
of our work, and must be encountered at the 
outset of our labours. 

We are not about to consider the Chinese lan- 
guage in its peculiar structure or component parts. 
This has been well shown in various books written 
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for the purpose ; only we may observe, that it is, 
in our view, the oldest of living languages, and the 
nearest akin to the original mother tongue. It is 
in a historic, as well as constituent sense, the lan- 
guage of infancy, monosyllabic in its character, 
and composed of roots and elements which have 
existed from the beginning, without any essential 
variation or change. This has been the case, not- 
withstanding its high antiquity and extensive use, 
by the most populous nation in the world. It has 
been studied, cultivated, and employed, to an 
extent perhaps beyond comparison, but it retains 
all its early characteristics, and no modification or 
change appears to have come over it in the lapse 
of ages. This may be accounted for, in part, by 
the long isolation of the people, though their own 
national differences might, as in other countries, 
have served to affect it, or the fixed and uniform 
civilization that has existed in the country may 
have given a corresponding aspect to the language ; 
but after all, it appears that the occasion of it is 
to be found in the essential structure of the lan- 
guage itself. It has no alphabetic basis. It is 
the expression of things in the most natural and 
definite form, and it has maintained this principle, 
just as if a child had used it in early days, full 
allowance being made for the expansion of thought 
and feeling in after life. The written characters 
have undergone various changes, as they are more 
the result of artificial labour, and have thus been 
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subject to many adventitious influences, brought to 
bear upon them. Speaking of the literary style as 
a whole, it has been stereotyped and fixed in its 
main features by the ancient classic writings, 
which have all along been studied by the scholars 
of China, and imitated in the fullest manner. 

The spoken and written forms require to be 
learned, in order to render a Missionary effective 
in the prosecution of his work. The former, ap- 
parently simple and easy at first, is found to be 
very otherwise as progress is made. We never 
met a person who knew anything about it, except 
as the result of close and prolonged study. Other 
languages, such as the Japanese, the Malay, and 
the Hindustanee, can be acquired, to some extent, 
by means of ordinary intercourse ; but it is not so 
with the Chinese. Whether this is owing to the 
monosyllabic form of the words, that cannot be 
laid hold of by a casual hearer, or to any other 
cause, we are at a loss to discover, only it does 
require a great amount of attention and study. 
A good memory, a good ear, in a linguistic sense, 
and a good voice, are indispensable to a good 
speaker of Chinese. The manner in which it is 
generally learned is the following. 

A native teacher is engaged, who pronounces 
one, two, or more words at a time, the sound of 
which the foreign student endeavours to imitate. 
At first he may commit a number of mistakes, 
from not giving the right tonal accent or emphasis 
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peculiar to the phrase, or perhaps any correct 
correspondence to the words at all. The teacher 
perseveres in the utterance of the sounds, and 
the scholar after repeated attempts, it may be, 
succeeds in a close imitation of the original. 
Thus the work goes on day by day, and month 
after month, for hours together, in the course of 
which an acquaintance is formed with a great 
variety of words, and the meanings attached to 
them. The colloquial medium, or the native 
dialect of the place in which the student is re- 
siding, and the mandarin or court dialect, are 
thus learned, by means of books published in 
these forms, or written by the teacher for the 
study of his particular pupil. At the beginning of 
one's study of the Chinese language, it is desirable 
that the colloquial medium, in one form of it or 
another, should be acquired, and it is recommended 
that it be done by means of the native character. 
This will facilitate the knowledge of it when the 
literature of the country is entered on, and 
enable the student more correctly to give the 
pronunciation, than by writing the sounds in 
English. 

The native scholar acquires his reading powers 
in a similar manner. He is set from the iirst day 
of his student life to pronounce the Chinese charac- 
ter in the orthodox style. He follows the teacher 
a number of times, and submits to correction until 
it is no longer necessary ; and so he goes over the 
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extensive range of his native classics. The -work 
proceeds in his case for many years, during which 
time he is never taught the meaning of the words 
he learns, or the hooks he is told to rehearse or 
memorize. That would he regarded at his age 
and with his attainments, as an impossible and 
useless task, to be performed in course of time. 
Our opinion is greatly in favour of this line of 
things, formed as the Chinese written language is, 
so differently from the spoken style. But the 
native scholar has no occasion to learn his mother 
tongue at school. It is not that department that is 
cultivated at all. Doubtless there is greater cor- 
rectness and propriety in his mode of talking it, 
when he has acquired the elements of a polite 
education. There are, however, no books published 
in the native dialect, except it be of an obscene 
and vulgar kind, or a few in the mandarin form of 
the language, which is never taught in the schools. 
It is only the high classical style that is there read 
and studied. In the case of the foreign student it 
is very otherwise. He is desirous of learning the 
colloquial medium, the common language of the 
people, and he has to do it by dint of close and 
arduous application. The sound and sense of it 
are alike to be acquired, and at the same time. 
It is often proper for him to read for several hours 
consecutively, in imitation of the teacher, so as to 
get the exact sound and rhythm of the words, but 
he has to give a large portion of his time besides. 
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to find out the meaning of what he reads, even 
though it be in the colloquial talk. 

The different sounds of the Chinese spoken 
language vary from four hundred and eleven in the 
mandarin, to as many as eight hundred in the 
different vernaculars. These admit of being in- 
definitely increased, by means of the tonal accent- 
uations, vyhich enter so essentially into the structure 
of the language. Too much iijiportance cannot be 
attached to this on the part of the student. Some 
acquire the precise tone of each word scientifically 
and thoroughly, others pick it up more from habit 
and practice in a general way, but in that case 
with varying correctness. There is no doubt that 
some of the dialects require the tonal accents to 
be pronounced more clearly and forcibly than 
others, but the accents obtain equally and es- 
sentially in the whole. In the different dialects 
the number and sound of the tones are very 
unlike. There are dialects in which four upper 
and four lower tones are to be found, they cor- 
respond to each other in a high and low division ; 
while there are dialects in which four upper tones 
and only one lower tone exist. The real intonation 
of the words also often varies in connection, accord- 
ing to well determined rules. Besides the tones, 
that are an indispensable portion of the language, 
though called by the same names in every instance, 
differ widely in the actual sounds attached to them. 
An upper even tone, or an upper high tone., in one 
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part of the country, does not resemble the same 
tone in another part; and so the locality of an 
individual may be determined by his dialect in this 
as well as in other respects. These tones are 
necessary, in order to the multiplication of words, 
and the facility of communication, at the same 
time they are not the only guides to the appre- 
hension of the meaning. The context is of great 
importance in the matter, and it often occurs that 
a person not conversant with the precise tones of 
his words wiU express himself far more clearly 
and satisfactorily than another who is systematic- 
ally acquainted with the whole. He is in this case 
very much like the common people themselves, 
who though speaking correctly and intelligently, 
are not able to indicate the exact intonation of the 
words they speak. In both instances the habit is 
acquired by constant practice, and the foreign 
student is immensely aided in his endeavours to 
speak properly, by reading with his teacher, and 
mingling with the natives, so as to learn their 
precise mode of expression. Some of our best 
scholars acknowledge that their aptitude in speak- 
ing was formed chiefly in this way. 

It may be proper to say something here in 
reference to the different dialects existing in the 
country. We start on the understanding that the 
language of China is emphatically one, in its 
monosyllabic and syntactical forms. The very 
words are the same in the great majority of 
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instances, allowing for slight variations of a local 
kind; but the mode of pronouncing them often 
differs so much that persons coming from a few 
miles distance apart are occasionally at a loss in 
communicating with each other. In general, how- 
ever, it is not so, only as one recedes from a place, 
the peculiarities of dialect increasingly appear. 
The acquisition of one greatly assists in the attain- 
ment of another, for the language is essentially 
the same, and it is required, for the most part, 
simply to vary the sound or tone of the word, or 
in the absence of another term the mannerism of 
the sentence, to enable the learner intelligibly to 
express his meaning. There is often great difficulty 
in shaking off the peculiar twang or brogue of one's 
original dialect. It clings tenaciously to the 
speaker, like a man's native tongue at home, and 
in all his after endeavours he may still be known 
as having belonged to another part of the country. 
There are not a few, however, of our best students 
who have overcome their anglicised style of speak- 
ing, and the peculiarities of any single dialect 
they may have previously learned, while they talk 
freely and fully in another. It is gratifying that 
so far as Missionary work is concerned, the collo- 
quial medium of the place where the Missionaries 
are, suffices in the case of many millions of the 
people. The varieties to be met with in the 
immediate neighbourhood, or even at a consider- 
able distance, are not always so great as to be an 
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obstacle in the way of understanding them. At 
the same time parties often come to hear us from 
remote places, who can scarcely, if at all, appre- 
hend our meaning in the patois of the district. It is 
desirable in these circumstances to learn another 
dialect, and the qualifications of the speaker are 
thus greatly increased. Mandarin is most useful 
in this way. It admits of being spoken, with slight 
variations, over many of the provinces, each com- 
prising a population of about twenty millions, and 
the knowledge of it enables a Missionary both to 
communicate with persons from a distance, and to 
travel far and wide in the prosecution of his 
work. 

An inquiry has been started as to the antiquity 
of the various dialects — which has the priority of 
date on its side ? The question is perhaps of the 
same kind with the prevailing form of the English 
language, compared with any of the current 
patois. Our own opinion is in favour of the pre- 
sent mandarin or court dialect, being the most 
ancient, and on the following grounds. We find it 
spoken over by far the greater part of China, with 
various modifications, extending from the north- 
western provinces, which were first occupied by 
the Chinese, on their entrance into the country. It 
has received the greatest cultivation, and is most 
nearly allied to the book style. It admits of being 
more correctly printed in the native character 
than any other dialect, and its use from early 
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times among the governing classes, is an argument 
in its favour. The more southern dialects have 
the same essential characteristics, but are in their 
sounds far more vulgar and uncouth than the bold 
and scholar -like mandarin of the north, or the 
plaintive and polite style of the central districts. 
These southern dialects contain indications also of 
early departure from the ruhng tongue of the more 
civilized and cultivated regions ; and have words 
and phrases connected with them which bear evi- 
dence of a local and later origin. StiU, in either 
case, the date is very ancient, and aU the dialects 
are offsprings of the same common stock, which 
have retained their peculiarities for many cen- 
turies. 

As to the length of time that may be required 
to learn the language, it varies of course in 
different individuals. In about a year some 
make considerable progress, so that they can 
converse in a general way with their teachers, and 
are intelligible on a number of ordinary topics. 
It requires a much longer period, however, to be 
able to speak with freedom and fulness on the 
various subjects that come up. There are those 
who never attain the desired facility, and this may 
arise from a natural incapacity on their part, while 
there are others who in their particular spheres 
can converse and preach with the greatest fluency. 
It appeared to them at first as if it were well nigh 
impossible to frame their tongues, so as to give 
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utterance to their ideas in a rhythmical and orderly 
style, like the Chinese, but they are a wonder to 
many from the interesting and intelligent manner 
in which they talk and preach. We have known 
foreigners who have been mistaken by the natives as 
belonging to themselves, from their accurate and 
ready command of the language ; and it is gratify- 
ing that such a facility is more or less within the 
reach of all, in a Missionary point of view. Some 
may deny it from the meagre acquisitions of 
persons whom they have heard, or from their own 
shortcomings in the matter, yet the facts of the 
case remain as have been stated. The truth is 
that the Word of Life is being communicated in 
the language of China to myriads and millions of 
the people, by means of foreign Missionaries, in a 
style that they can readily understand, and in 
many instances warmly appreciate. 

The literature of the country now comes before 
us for consideration. It requires to be attentively 
examined, in order to convey a right idea of its 
character and bearing on the work of Christian 
missions. As a whole it is of colossal size and 
enormous difficulty. The classic department Ues 
at the bottom of all the culture and civilization of 
China. Its study is diligently prosecuted by the 
scholars or teachers of the country ; it gives tone 
and bias to their modes of thought, and to all the 
other literature that has succeeded it in the lapse 
of ages. After the foreign Missionary has acquired 
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a measure of acquaintance with the colloquial 
medium, it is a duty on his part to enter on the 
study of these classic books. There are a few 
elementary works, which are put into the hands 
of the Chinese youth, to familiarize them with a 
number of the native characters. These may or 
may not be gone into by the foreign missionary, 
but the classics are proposed to him with all 
gravity and solemnity by the Chinese teacher. 

The first in order is the Ta-yioh or the Great 
Learning. It begins thus : — " What the Great 
Learning teaches is to illustrate illustrious virtue ; 
to renovate the people, and rest in the highest 
excellence. The point where to rest being known, 
the object of pursuit is then determined ; and that 
being determined, a calm imperturbedness may be 
attained. To that calmness there will succeed a 
tranquil repose. In that repose there may be 
careful deliberation, and that deliberation will be 
followed by the attainment of the desired end. 
Things have their root and their completion. 
Affairs have their end and their beginning. To 
know what is first and what is last will lead 
near to what is taught in the Great Learning." 
These ideas are illustrated in a variety of ways 
bearing on personal virtue, on through a course 
of world-wide influence, until the whole country is 
thereby brought into circumstances of peace and 
order. The second book is the Chung-yung or the 
Doctrine of the Mean, wherein the laws of 
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harmony are detailed in the life and character, 
especially of the perfect man — the sage for ex- 
ample, with the teachings of his moral nature and 
the supreme will of Heaven. The Lun-yu, or the 
Confucian analects, recounts the sayings of the 
master with his disciples and others, in which his 
views and opinions on a number of subjects are 
brought forward. The books of Meneius contain 
the writings of one of China's greatest men. He 
is, however, only a philosopher, not a sage in the 
proper sense of the term. He is looked upon as 
subordinate, in moral and literary rank, to Con- 
fucius, whom he succeeded in time, and whose 
sentiments he adopted in the fullest manner. The 
above series forms in all four books, and follow- 
ing them are the five classics. The first of these 
is the Shu-king, or the Book of History, which 
narrates the chief events of Chinese History from 
the dawn of empire to 721 b.c. The second is the 
She-king, or the Book of Poetry, which also gives 
the earliest extant pieces of poetical writing con- 
tained in the language. The Yih-king, or the Book 
of Changes, professes to furnish an account of the 
changes that take place in physical nature, ac- 
cording to certain figures or diagrams, that were 
determined in ancient Chinese philosophy. The 
Le-ke, or the Eecord of Eites and Ceremonies, 
gives us information as to the ancient forms, to 
which Confucius was greatly attached, and which 
he inculcated upon his disciples. The Chun-tsew, 
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or the Book of Spring and Autumn, is a history 
by Confucius of his native state Loo, from 722 to 
484 B.C. 

These various classic books reaching back in 
some instances to three or four thousand years 
ago, have been commented on in after days by 
most distinguished men, whose commentaries 
under imperial sanction are bound up with the 
original, and studied in common with it. They 
give tone and colour to the ancient text, and with- 
out them it would be of very doubtful interpretation 
in many parts. They are not universally accepted 
yet as they have received the royal imprimateur 
for about seven hundred years, and furnish the 
authorized standard explanation of the text, they 
are officially adhered to. A lamentable feature of 
these commentaries is the irreligious spirit per- 
vading them. They are atheistic or materialistic 
in their character and tendency— an element that 
does not accord with the ideas of the more ancient 
classic books, but such are the views now every- 
where prevailing in consequence, and we find in 
them a chief difficulty in the way of Christianity. 
We shall have occasion to allude to this subject 
again. 

In addition to these classic writings and the 
commentaries attached to them, there is a vast 
amount of native literature, and in great variety. 
The student may proceed far in his researches into 
this field, and doubtless he will find much that is 
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interesting, if not positively instructive. The 
whole range of Chinese literature is divided into 
the classics, histories, philosophies, and the belles 
lettres. Under each of these heads there is an 
indefinite series of works, extending over many- 
thousands of volumes, and presenting in all a won- 
derful development of intellectual power. We 
would here call attention to Mr. Wyhe's notes on 
Chinese literature, which go over the whole field 
in a very able and useful manner. We confess 
that his review fills us with astonishment. We 
see in these native writings, their style, their im- 
port, and their number, the ground on which the 
Chinese boast so highly of their literary attain- 
ments, and of their supposed superiority in this 
respect to all other nations. Foreign students 
cannot possibly enter at length into this extended 
range of Chinese literature, but if inclined to in- 
vestigate any matter of philology, or philosophy, 
or history, as bearing upon the social life and 
manners of the people, they will find ample scope 
for the purpose. Of course the whole is thoroughly 
Chinese. Little or nothing is to be gained from it 
in the way of information regarding other coun- 
tries, except it may be in the immediate.neighbour- 
hood, from which we have been shut out for ages. 
But the Chinese accounts of these countries must 
be taken with modification. Their literature is 
chiefly of a philosophic kind, intellectual and 
moral, rather than physical and observational. It 
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has to do with men more than with things. Their 
natural science is crude and puerile. They have 
no tendency in that direction. It is not encouraged 
by the official regime. It is not in accordance with 
the ancient teachings. It is of no practical value 
to them in the business of life. The mind of 
China has been exercised for the most part upon 
itself, and not upon the works of nature, as a 
study, or as a pursuit, or as an object of know- 
ledge. 

We consider it important that a Missionary 
should inform himself as to certain portions of the 
lighter literature which is everywhere read, and 
goes far to make the Chinese character what it is. 
We are inclined to attach great value in this point 
of view to various historical romances, novels, and 
such like books, which, in a simple, easy style, 
betray many of the worst elements of human 
nature, and being read with the greatest avidity 
by aU classes, tend to demoralize the people to a 
fearful extent. We have been often asked how it 
is that the Chinese are so untruthful, dishonest, 
mean, cruel, and rapacious as they seem to be. 
We hesitate not to reply that the works in question 
are greatly the occasion of this, always keeping in 
mind, of course, the natural depravity of the 
heart, and the general intercourse of society trained 
in the peculiar circumstances of the Chinese. 
Their modes of thought and feeling, their social 
life and habits, are to be ascertained greatly by 
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means of these lighter books, of which they are 
intended to be an exact representation, while they 
form a chief means of determining and confirming 
them. 

The style of the Chinese language is very differ- 
ent in the written form from what it is in the 
spoken. It is highly artistic in the former case, 
and having been cultivated by a nation of scholars 
for hundreds and thousands of years, it has ob- 
tained a peculiar and finished appearance. The 
relation between the two may be described as 
similar to that which obtains between a work of 
art and a work of nature. The written form is 
properly of a laconic, rhythmical kind. The 
Chinese scholars love brevity and point, and in 
their best prose and poetry this is clearly per- 
ceived. We see a resemblance to it, in part, in the 
case of our own composition, and that of our ordi- 
nary talk. The language as well as style of the 
fijst of these differs in many respects from the 
second, and we find the principle carried out to 
perfection in the Chinese written style compared 
with the spoken forms. Of course the basis of 
the written language is the spoken medium in 
Chinese as it is in English, but the one is so 
different from, and so much more concisely ex- 
pressed than the other, as to present a very great 
contrast indeed. 

Attempts have been made by Missionaries to 
print in the colloquial style, but such works are 
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despised by Chinese scholars, and the sentiments 
contained in them are treated in a corresponding 
manner. It is far from possible to find characters 
to answer to the words spoken in the patois of a 
district. The characters have been formed to ex- ■ 
press the written and not the colloquial style, and 
a sound in the latter has often no correlate in the 
written form. It is necessary, therefore, to take 
one of the characters of a merely corresponding 
sound to that intended, but which has no corres- 
ponding meaning in it, and this seems awkward and 
absurd to a Chinese scholar. He likes beauty, 
precision, force, and sense in the language that is 
employed, or in the characters that are used ; and 
the style in which the book is written often goes 
much farther than the ideas that are expressed in 
it. When children are trained to read such hete- 
rogeneous productions as their native tongue in 
book language, they learn them, it is true, far 
more readily than in the proper book style. The 
reason of this is, that they are aided in the under- 
standing of the printed characters by the appre- 
hension of the sense contained in the whole, as in 
the case of our own elementary books ; while the 
written style is recondite to the youthful mind, 
helping it in no wise to make out the sounds of 
the words, from their ignorance of the sense that 
is contained in them. 

As to the original construction of the Chinese 
characters, they were no doubt pictorial or ideo- 
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graphic, formed according to the objects they were 
intended to represent. They were pictures of men 
and things, and they served this purpose for a time, 
but were afterwards found to be insufficient to 
convey all the images, physical and mental, that 
came before them in the increased intercourse of 
life. Hence it was that the later symbols began 
to assume a more composite and capricious aspect, 
resembling the phonetic or hieroglyphic forms on 
the Egyptian monuments. The characters as a 
whole are divided by native scholars into six 
classes, comprehending about 25,000 in all. The 
first is called siang-hing, that is, imitative symbols, 
amounting to 608 ; the second, chi-sz', or symbols 
indicating thought, of which there are 107 ; the 
third, hwui-i, or combined ideas, of which there 
are 740 ; the fourth, chuen-chu, or inverted signifi- 
cations, of which there are 372 ; the fifth, kiai- 
shing, or uniting soimd symbols, of which there are 
21,810 ; the sixth, kia-tsie, or borrowed uses, of 
which there are 598. In the Imperial Dictionary 
there are 40,000 characters, which are said to be 
formed from, or to be a modification of 2000 
symbols. 

Whatever may be said as to the highly artificial 
and difficult Chinese characters, the fact is that 
they have been long and widely used. They are 
found sufficient for the literature on account of 
which they have been invented and employed, and 
we find they are capable of expressing the ideas 
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whicli it is our purpose to make known among the 
people, in a remarkable manner. Each character 
has a variety of meanings attached to it, which 
may or may not be connected with the original or 
primary signification, and so a new sense may be 
imparted to certain symbols, when employed to 
express the technicahties of Western science and 
religion. In doing so, however, this must be defi- 
nitely understood on both sides, and as much as 
possible a kindred meaning must be conveyed by 
the use of the appropriate symbols. Still we have 
a correspondence in the case of the Buddhistic 
literature, in which many characters are employed 
with a different meaning from the ordinary one, 
and also in medical and other native works, where 
the words do not bear the usual literary sense. 

Some have inquired if it were not better to write 
the Chinese sounds in the Eoman character, and 
so give a greater degree of ease and intelligibility 
to the whole. It has been done to some little 
advantage in certain quarters. The dialects of a 
few places have been rendered in this form, and 
some have been taught to read in it very fluently. 
But the employment of it on a large scale is im- 
possible in present circumstances, at all events. 
In the first place, it is only the limited patois of a 
district that can be construed in this way, and each 
patois extends only to a comparatively small dis- 
tance. We should require to apply and alter the 
spelling to meet the numberless variety of dialects 
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that are found in all directions, and which diverge 
from each other greatly as we recede from any one 
point. It would necessitate a system of school 
teaching which it is not our purpose to undertake, 
and it would he in the face of all the prejudice and 
contempt that exist in the Chinese mind towards 
foreign things. Especially, however, it would not 
meet the case which the hieroglyphic characters 
now in use do to a wonderful extent. These were 
formed for universal service, and they suf&ce to do 
so, though they are difficult of acquisition, and 
require a capacious memory and a great apphca- 
tion to learn the sound and sense connected with 
them separately, as well as to apprehend the ideas 
intended by them in combination. Yet there are 
untold millions who are trained and disciphned in 
this manner. They are to be found in all depart- 
ments of social life, and are able to carry on their 
respective callings with varied degrees of attain- 
ment in a literary point of view. The result is, 
that by means of this common written medium or 
book language, they can communicate their ideas 
alike in all parts of the empire. However they 
may differ in their colloquial, their written medium 
is one and the same, like the Arabic notation, 
which conveys the same ideas in our own and other 
languages, though differently expressed in every 
instance. 

With regard to the sounds of the written cha- 
racters, though they are not exactly alike, when 
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uttered by persons belonging to different provinces, 
or even in many parts of tbe same province, yet to 
a large extent their enunciation has a close re- 
semblance everywhere. At the same time, though 
familiar to every intelligent reader on seeing them, 
they are utterly unintelligible even to the best 
scholar when he simply listens to their being read. 
This is owing to the great difference between the 
spoken and written forms. The one is addressed 
to the ear, the other to the eye. For the under- 
standing of the former, there are many words 
employed connected with the main expression, that 
serve to fix the attention upon that expression, 
and give definiteness and force to it. From the 
comparative paucity of Chinese sounds, even allow- 
ing for their multiplication by the tonal accents, it 
would be almost impossible to understand which 
sounds and what ideas were intended in ordinary 
conversation, if there were no adjuncts employed 
that pointed out at once the sound or word and 
idea in question. These adjuncts satisfactorily 
avail for the purpose. There may be no essential 
meaning connected with them, but as they obtain 
only in the connection in which they thus stand, 
or rather, as they show in it the precise word in 
the clause or sentence, on which emphasis is laid, 
any inevitable mistake is thereby avoided. Lan- 
guage could not be carried on in fact, without 
these additions, that exist in the case of nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives alike. Even then it is some- 
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times necessary to signify in a still more definite 
form the word actually intended — to write it, in 
short, that there may be no doubt in the mind of 
the hearer. Persons from distant places, who can 
hardly understand each other, are often obliged to 
do this, and so their conversation is carried on. 

There is great utility in the written medium, as 
it is intelligible to the millions of educated men 
throughout the empire. The style, like the cha- 
racters, is highly artificial. There are great dif- 
ficulties connected with the study of both. Four 
or five thousands at least of these characters have 
to be learned in their sound and meaning, while 
the recondite style in which they are frequently 
employed, enhances the labour of the student to 
an amazing degree. Still, the whole has its 
advantages in the circumstances of the case, and 
it is perhaps impossible to meet the requirements 
in any better way. The plan has served its pur- 
pose admirably for ages, and there is no reason 
why it should not be availed of in full measure 
in connexion with our Western sciences and re- 
ligion. 

Some urge the direct teaching of English to the 
more promising native students, and in this way 
communicate to them the higher information of an 
English education in the case of the Chinese. The 
present time, however, does not seem suitable for 
the purpose on any large or extended scale. The 
nation is not prepared for it, and in so far as past 
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experience goes, it seems as if the combined study 
of English and Chinese were scarcely practicable. 
Those who have made great progress in the former 
have almost always come grievously short in the 
knowledge of their own native tongue. This may 
be owing to the circumstances in which they have 
been placed, and the temptation put in their way 
for mere secular pursuits. But we refer to the 
subject specially in the light of the supposed ne- 
cessity of the English language, in order to convey 
in it clear and intelligible notions of Western science 
and learning. It is thought by many that the 
Chinese language must be unequal to express such 
notions, from its never having been employed in 
this way before. We can only state that those who 
have given themselves to the translation of the 
higher branches of Western science into Chinese, 
have not felt the inadequacy of the native tongue 
in any wise. The only difficulty is in the ideas 
attached to the native characters, according to the 
ordinary literary acceptation of them, being dif- 
ferent from their necessary and indispensable 
scientific use. We find it to be the same largely 
in our religious nomenclature. The words and 
phrases suited to the occasion are there, but other 
ideas are usually applied to them than those in- 
tended in our case. The Chinese want the ele- 
mentary training that would avail for the purpose, 
and so the same difficulty exists whatever medium 
of communication be employed. It is impossible 
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to teach all the Chinese to speak and read the 
English language, and however difficult it may be 
for the foreigner to convey in a Chinese dress the 
science and religion of the West, the same difficulty 
would be felt by a native who learned English, and 
endeavoured to impart the knowledge connected 
with it in his own vernacular. It is the duty of every 
Missionary to apply himself to the utmost, in order 
to form an acquaintance with the Chinese litera- 
tm-e, its character, its style, and its sentiments, so 
as to qualify him for high service in this field of 
labour. It is necessary with a view to his being 
appreciated by those around him, and however 
arduous the work may be, he will consider it as 
nothing, if it will only facilitate the great and 
glorious object before him. And it is no small 
encouragement and stimulus to him, that many 
have succeeded in this to a considerable extent, 
and have thus raised themselves in their Mission- 
ary capacity in the estimation of the people. 

It is interesting to know that the Chinese litera- 
ture, in its influence and diffusion, extends far 
beyond the boundaries of China proper. The 
native character has been largely studied, and is 
generally employed in other countries besides its 
original birth-place. In Japan, Corea, the Loochoo 
islands, Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet, and else- 
where, it is more or less widely read, and books in 
this form are available in these regions to an im- 
mense extent. Thus our sphere of operation is 
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vastly increased by means of the Chinese written 
language. Happily there are many facilities now 
at hand for the acquisition both of the written and 
the spoken forms. Grammars, Dictionaries, and 
easy lessons have been prepared for this purpose, 
and the difficulties that were once felt in the way 
of learning the language are now to no small extent 
diminished. The names of Morrison, Medhurst, 
Williams, Legge, Edkins, and Wade, are foremost 
in this department, as having rendered good service 
to future students, and their works deserve the 
highest praise. 

In closing this chapter, we may observe that the 
practical influence of the Chinese literature on the 
native mind and manners, is of the most stereo- 
typed and deadening kind. However the study of 
it may elevate above the ordinary standard of those 
round about, its whole tendency is to cramp and 
confine both the intellectual and moral energies of 
such as are engaged in it. They proceed in a 
given pre-determined groove, and are not at liberty 
to advance a step beyond it. All their ideas and 
activities are limited to a certain range, and they 
have no conception of anything else. It is theirs 
simply to revert to the past, and to find precedents 
and memorials for their observance in the future. 
This is carried to an extreme degree, and while it 
makes them thorough conservatives, no liberal 
influences and tendencies are ever admitted by it, 
into any department of social life. In mind and 
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heart, in character and conduct, in their moral 
and religious nature, the Chinese are weakened, 
stereotyped and opposed to anything like change 
or improvement in the general condition of things. 
The language and literature of China, from the 
difficulty of their acquisition, and no less from their 
practical bearing on the native mind, are thus to 
be regarded as a mighty obstacle in the path of the 
Christian Missionary, and of the onward evan- 
gelization of the country. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

NATIONAL CHARACTEB AND LIFE. 

Looking at the Chinese as a whole, they seem to 
be a quiet, sober, and industrious people. They • 
are naturally disposed in this way, and have no 
doubt been influenced by the training and civiliza- 
tion under which they have been placed for the 
purpose. Wherever we go, we observe these ele- 
ments to be more or less the case. At the same 
time, the unity and homogeneousness of the Chi- 
nese in manners and customs, language and ap- 
pearance, exist in connection with many local and 
provincial differences. There is a great variety 
among them, according to the part of the country 
to which they belong. 

The Cantonese and Fukien people are generally' 
of small size, but bold and enterprising in their 
habits and bearing. They are the emigrants of 
China, and are for the most part the class to be 
found in California, Australia, the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and in the ultra- Gangetic 
countries. Many of them follow a sea-faring life, 
and in the course of it are frequently engaged in 
piratical pursuits. Their ancestors are said to 
have removed at an early date from the original 
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settlement in the north of China, and their de- 
parture from the pale of civilization is believed to 
show its effects upon them to the present time. 
Certainly they were the last of the Chinese who 
submitted to the reigning government. The natives 
of Che-kiang are in general milder and more re- 
fined in their character and disposition, and form 
in this respect an improvement on their southern 
neighbours. The inhabitants of Kiang-su are not 
marked by any special peculiarities. They lack 
force and energy to a remarkable degree, and show 
the natural lethargy and deceitfulness of the Chi- 
nese mind probably to a greater extent than any 
others. Many of them are distinguished scholars. 
The natives of Shantung, Che-le, Shanse, Shense, 
and Kansuh, are tall, massive, and strong in their 
physical structure. They are good traders in an 
ordinary way, more honest and truthful perhaps, 
but wanting in the tact and shrewdness of the 
Cantonese. The Honan race are athlete in their 
persons, and are regarded as in the first rank for 
political genius and strategy. The inhabitants of 

' Hoo-nan, Hoo-peh, Sze-chuen, and Kwei-chow are 
looked upon as rather wild and uncultivated in 

" their manners, but stand well in comparison with 
others of their countrymen. Ngan-whei and 
Kiang-se are situated near the former seat of 
government, and the natives are in many cases 
well-educated, though chiefly engaged in trading 
connected with the valuable produce of their soil. 
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Yun-nan and Kwang-se are farthest removed from 
the civihzing influences of the capital, and com- 
paratively little is known about the people. The 
former province is said to have been subject for 
years to Mohammedan rule, and the mountainous 
districts of both places are largely occupied by the 
Miaou-tsze, or aborigines of China. It is sup- 
posed that they are the same as the Karens of 
Burmah. 

The torpor and immobility of the Chinese mind 
are remarkable. These are elements indeed of the 
Oriental character at large, and arise, perhaps, as 
much from natural constitution, as from the train- 
ing and culture to which it has been subjected. 
There was a time in Chinese history, when the 
natives seemed to be alive and forward in the arts 
of civilized life. Their language was in course of 
formation. Their intellectual energies were at 
work. Their material development was in pro- 
gress. Their country was increasing in size and 
importance. Their religions blossomed and bore 
fruit after their kind. We may regard that time 
as the youth or manhood of the people. It was 
full of buoyancy and promise. But a change 
appears to have come over the land, that presents 
it now in a very different light. A paralytic shock 
seems to have seized hold of the nation. Every- 
thing that belongs to them looks as if it had the 
air of senility — the stamp of death. The progress 
and development of these early days have been 
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strangely arrested. The Chinese retain their 
primitive peculiarities in a monotonous, stereo- 
typed, and unimproved form. Their language is 
in chains, like that of childhood, notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of its sounds and the variety of 
its phrases. Their ideas of things are in general 
crude and puerile. Their views are never enlarged. 
Their culture and civilization are the same in 
essence and amount that they were ages ago. In 
some respects they have shown signs of retro- 
gression, and appear to have no power to rise 
above their present depressed standard, alike in- 
tellectual and material. 

What is the cause of this strange phenomenon ? 
Can it be traced ? We attribute it in great mea- 
sure to the dominant yet deadening influence of 
the Confucian philosophy. This acts like the 
Aristotelian and scholastic systems in former days, 
prior to the introduction of the Baconian method, 
though in an intensely aggravated degree. The 
whole nation is formed upon it. All run in. the 
same groove. No independent thought or feeling 
is ever exercised beyond the bounds of the pre- 
scribed course — the teachings of the ancient classics. 
The social life of the people is pervaded and de- 
termined by this line of things. Their mental 
conceptions are regulated and restricted by it. 
They entertain such lofty ideas of the person, cha- 
racter, and teachings of their venerated sage, that 
their only aim is to follow in his wake and study 
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the books which are in general called by his name. 
The influence of these is absolute and overwhelm- 
ing. They are sanctioned by imperial authority, 
and an acquaintance with them in the stereotyped 
meaning that is attached to them, or rather en- 
graved upon them by the commentators, is the 
pre-requisite to all official appointments. Every 
deviation from this standard, every attempt at 
novelty or change, would be certainly crushed and 
fail in its object. 

We need not say that this more than iron des- 
potism is fatal in its effect upon the native mind 
and manners. According to it there is no pos- 
sibility of advancing beyond the mark of ancient 
days. Its path alone is deemed right and perfect, 
and the nation has sunk down to the level of tame 
and listless acquiescence. There is no life, no 
energy, no idea of progress in connection with this 
system of things. It hangs as a heavy weight 
upon the necks of the people at large. They are 
earthbound, intellectually enfeebled, nay, paralysed 
in consequence, and until the incubus of Con- 
fucianism is removed we have no hope in reference 
to China. Water cannot of itself rise above its 
proper limit. Man is made greatly by the in- 
fluences that are round about him. The Chinese 
have been moulded and determined by the literary 
and moral sway of their ancient sages. All classes 
have submitted to it, the learned and the unlearned 
alike, and that in virtue of the widespread edu- 
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cation that obtains throughout the land. The 
scholars of China have almost absolute power. 
They are to be met with everywhere, and however 
ignorant the common people may be as to the 
letters and teachings of their native books, the 
supreme importance of these is universally acknow- 
ledged, and the national character and life of China 
have been fixed and stereotyped by them. In a 
word, investigate the spirit and tendency of the 
Confucian philosophy as it is everywhere taught 
and honoured in the country, and it will be easy to 
account for the pedantry and apathy and deadness 
of the Chinese mind in the sense we are now con- 
sidering it. 

It would appear from this as if there were a great 
and grievous defect in the power, energy or im- 
pulsiveness of the Chiuese character. It seems 
as if it lacked stamina and force, and the general 
aspect of it is one of a low mediocrity. In con- 
sequence, the nation goes on from age to age in a 
very ordinary way. No great schemes are pro- 
jected or carried out, as was the case in ancient 
times. Still it is wonderful that the affairs of such 
a vast nation are managed as they are. The ma- 
chinery is kept agoing by the means that have 
long been in operation, and when the emperor or 
any high official manifests extraordinary ability, 
new and vigorous life is felt in aU departments. 
It would, however, require a mighty impetus to be 
given in the right direction, to awaken the weak- 
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ened and dormant energies of this great people,- 
and there is little indication of it in the present 
condition of things. We have a high idea of the 
natural capacities of the Chinese, and believe them 
qualified to rise to a lofty position in the scale of 
nations. The materials are there. Their lethargy 
and deadness might be thrown off. They have 
become what they are greatly in the course of ages, 
and their attainments in civilization and culture, 
their intellectual, social, and political standing and 
character, might be advanced and increased to an 
indefinite extent. Hitherto the circumstances in 
which they have been placed have kept them in a 
fixed, formal, and antiquated condition. They 
have paralysed the force and energy of the native 
character, and repressed, as with an iron hand, 
any onward and upward tendency. 

But what is the moral aspect and condition of 
the Chinese ? This subject needs to be considered 
in the light of the teaching and culture arising 
from the Confucian classics, as well as from the 
natural habits and practices of the people. As we 
have seen, these classics are supreme in the esti- 
mation of the Chinese, and are taught throughout 
the myriad schools of the country. They exert a 
paramount influence in the formation of public 
sentiment, on all moral subjects, and in giving 
tone and direction to the conduct of multitudes. 

Tliere is one passage contained in them which 
may serve as an index to the whole. " What 
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Heaven has conferred is called the nature," that is 
the moral nature or conscience ; "an accordance 
with this nature is called the path of duty, the 
regulation of this path is called instruction." The 
import of this Confucian saying is, that the will 
of Heaven is supreme; that conscience is its 
exponent or expression, which is therefore of the 
highest authority and obligation, and it is the 
duty of all men to observe its sacred teachings. 
These are to be ascertained in connexion with the 
sage-like instructions and example of Confucius. 
This is a principle to which all in theory submit, 
and the whole moral system of China is grounded 
on, and is an illustration of it. In keeping 
with it we have the natural relations subsisting 
between man and man, followed by a corresponding 
series of duties and obhgations, which are urgently 
enforced in all manner of ways. Fidelity is en- 
joined on the part of the minister towards his 
prince ; filial piety on the part of the child towards 
his parents ; harmony and peace are to obtain 
between the husband and wife; brothers and sisters 
are mutually to respect and love each other ; and 
friends and neighbours are to exercise confidence 
and honesty in all their intercourse and engage- 
ments. Benevolence, integrity, propriety, wisdom, 
and sincerity, are the five virtues inculcated for 
universal observance, and they are esteemed as the 
highest excellence of men. So far as these teach- 
ings are concerned, much may be said in their 
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favour, and it is well that they should be so widely 
known and professedly appreciated as they actually 
are. We see them exemplified in the daily life of 
the Chinese to a wonderful extent ; and we believe 
that it is greatly owing to this, that they have 
existed as a nation so long as they have really 
done, and in such an orderly and prosperous 
condition. 

On the other hand, we are not to overlook the 
fact that all this fine teaching lacks one funda- 
mental element, namely, a distinct and positive 
reference to God, as the supreme sanction and- 
standard of morality. However dwelt upon in the 
ancient classics, it is now imperfectly understood, 
and heaven and earth only are spoken of in a vague 
and indefinite sense. We look upon this as a 
primary cause of the inefficiency of the Chinese 
morals upon the native mind; whatever may be 
said as to their excellence in a human point of 
view, they are feeble in practical application. 
Notwithstanding the encouragement given to their 
diffusion on the part of the state, and notwith- 
standing the high nominal appreciation of them 
among all classes, there is everywhere an absence 
of that clear and keen perception of moral duty 
which belongs to our Christian code. The virtues 
of truth, honesty, and integrity, may be recog- 
nised and commended, but they are far from being 
practised as they ought to be, in the common 
concerns of life. " The good are few and the bad 
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are many," is an acknowledgment which they are 
all ready to make ; and it seems to be only too true 
the more closely the social life of China is investi- 
gated. There are prevailing evils on every hand. 
Though the Confucian teaching in its appeals to 
conscience is far higher and nobler than any other 
heathen system, it fails in practical life to elevate 
and sanctify the depraved heart and habits of man. 
The moral character is feebly affected by it, and 
cannot be raised by such means to a lofty and 
dignified standard. It cannot suppress the miseries 
and vices incident to human nature, and make the 
nation pure, holy, virtuous, and happy. 

We admit the presence and power of many 
excellent regulating principles in the country. We 
esteem and honour their application in a great 
variety of ways. We see on every hand a number 
of eleemosynary and other institutions, that are 
the fruit of benevolence and sympathy towards 
persons in distress. We have observed the work- 
ing of these charities on a large and wide-spread 
scale, both in a continuous, systematic form, and 
occasionally when myriads of refugees were flock- 
ing around us, in circumstances of misery and 
want. We desire to give the utmost credit to the 
Chinese, for such illustrations of moral excellence 
as we find amongst them. At the same time the 
whole body politic is in large measure vitiated, 
corrupt, and depraved. Many of the worst vices 
obtain among the lower classes ; and the 
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higher, the ruling, the Mandarin sections, are 
cruel, unjust, and extortionate in their official life. 
Little faith can be placed in their word, and they 
hesitate not to break it, whenever their selfish and 
ambitious interests are supposed to interfere. Our 
poUtical, mercantile, and missionary intercourse 
with the Chinese, brings out elements in their 
character and conduct, which may irritate and 
annoy, but need not surprise us. There can be no 
close, hearty association with them, on this very 
ground. We require to be always on our guard 
against the deceit, the dishonesty, the untruthful- 
ness, the treachery with which they are chargeable ; 
and their social life is marked by principles and 
practices, which place them in a low position as 
compared with our Christian civilization. Infanti- 
cide doubtless obtains among them, but we have 
no means of determining its extent. It is de- 
nounced in the criminal code and in other official 
announcements, but it is perpetrated in secret and 
does not appear in open day. The Chinese are 
aware of its moral impropriety, but excuse them- 
selves on the ground of poverty or illegitimacy, or 
the comparative worthlessness of female children, 
or of the infant soul. A woman once confessed to 
me that she had destroyed three or four of her own 
girls, but she did not like it to be referred to, as 
there was evidently a sense of shame and infamy 
connected with it. We are inclined to think that 
the reports among us on the subject are greatly 
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overdrawn; but the fact is, there are times and 
places when and where the evil is more current 
than at other seasons and in other circumstances. 
Gambling is a prevailing habit in China, though it 
is declared to be illegal. Sensuality abounds, at 
times in the form of sodomy, but it is publicly 
condemned, and is not hcensed and regulated as 
in Japan and other places. Opium smoking is 
rampant in all parts, and is eating out the vitals of 
the nation. It is the fruitful cause of many other 
social crimes, such as theft, suicide, murder and 
piracy, which are greatly on the increase, in 
consequence of the extensive use of the narcotic. 

We cannot rightly estimate the Chiaese charac- 
ter, without noticing certain other marked and 
peculiar phases of it. In the first place, there 
"is the pride and prejudice of the Chiaese, 
' arising from their high ideas of themselves as 
' a nation. It is a result of their education, their 
' civilization, their culture. Isolated as they have 
been so long from the intercommunity of nations, 
•' and ignorant of the attainments of others in these 
respects, they suppose they are high in the vant- 
age ground, compared with the rest of the world. 
They judge of those at a distance, from what they 
see of the tribes and nations round about, who are 
greatly inferior to them, and who have been ac- 
customed to look to them with respect and honour. 
Their peculiar civilization is the very cause of their 
boasting and self-conceit. It is whoUy their own. 
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It has been handed down from past ages. Their 
holy men and philosophers are looked upon as 
their great benefactors, through whose intellectual 
and moral influence they have been raised to their 
position of superiority over all other people. The 
literary class fosters this idea to the utmost, and 
as their influence is paramount it shows itself in 
this way even among the people. They appropri- 
ate all the supposed greatness and glory of their 
sages to themselves. They regard it as intended 
for and applicable to them alone, while the world 
at large is only to admire, and, as far as possible, 
imitate the wondrous spectacle. The inhabitants 
of other lands are considered to be most unfortu- 
nate, as living beyond the pale of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. They are not favoured with its bright and 
blessed illumination. We are in their estimation 
only barbarians, savages, white or foreign devils. 
Whatever may be thought of us by some who have 
had intercourse with us for years in various ways, 
the great bulk of the people, and especially the 
literary classes, know nothing about us. The 
general idea of foreigners is the same that it ever 
was. Our code of manners, our customs and 
habits, are different from theirs, and this is suf- 
ficient to separate us from them and determine our 
position in regard to them. It is not our actual 
standard of civilization and culture, but its con- 
trariety to theirs, that fixes in their view our true 
character and bearing. Thus it is that the pride 
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and prejudice, the bigotry and self-conceit of the 
Chinese scholars are unbounded ; and while their 
ideas are of this kind, there can be no progress on 
their part in the right direction. 

In intimate connexion with this, we notice a 
deep and determined aversion to anything like 
change and innovation in the country, and par- 
ticularly at the hands of foreigners. There are 
many influences at work tending to produce this 
state of mind, that have to do with the past, the 
present, and the future. The Chinese believe in 
divination. It enters into every phase of their 
social life. Births, marriages, and deaths, are 
alike affected by it. The native almanacs are in 
great repute, and are consulted at all times and on 
all occasions. They divide the year into lucky 
and unlucky days, and determine the propriety or 
otherwise of any kind of work being done on these 
days. The feeling is so strong and universal, on 
this subject, that it would be deemed highly 
perilous to depart from the established rule. We 
hear on every hand of what is caUed fung shuy 
or wind and water, which means the harmony of 
nature, that may not be disturbed on any ground 
whatever. It has to do with the fixity and per- 
petuity of things, and stands in the way of all 
changes and improvement in the strongest manner. 
The direction of the graves, the building of houses, 
the most ordinary operations are regulated in 
accordance with it, and it is constantly alleged 
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as an impassable obstacle to the carrying out of 
our Western ideas in China. Kailways, telegraphs, 
the opening of mines, the making or mending of 
roads, and a hundred other things, are opposed 
from their not being in harmony with the fung 
shuy of the country; and both amusement and 
irritation are variously felt when this dogma is 
brought up and made to interfere with any of our 
proposed schemes. The literary and ruling classes 
take advantage of it in the minds of the people to 
frustrate our endeavours, and find it a convenient 
and powerful agent in the maintenance of their 
exclusive and conservative spirit. The people are 
threatened with all manner of evil consequences to 
themselves, their families, and even to the spirits 
of their departed friends, if the fung shuy of the 
neighbourhood is disturbed, and the foreign in- 
novations are allowed. Still this fuhnen hrutum 
has been overcome in many instances, in the 
vicinity of our foreign settlements. Foreign gold 
has had much to do with the change, and would 
be effectual to a much greater extent, if the 
Imperial authorities would permit it. The native 
mercantile community and others largely avail of 
our steamers and sailing vessels, to the detriment 
of their own clumsy craft, and in their case other 
improvements would be welcomed if the super- 
stition of the fung shuy, or " old custom," as it is 
sometimes called, could be done away with. As 
yet, however, we have operated little upon the 
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higher and ruKng classes, and until their opposition 
is overborne, we have small prospect of any 
wide-spread change in the general condition of 
things. 

We may further observe, that the deep-rooted 
aversion to change is allied to an intense hostility 
to foreigners on the part of many. The one is a 
mere subterfuge in their ease for the other. We 
are hated and dreaded. We have entered China 
not as friends and tribute-bearers, but as mighty 
conquerors, and independent of control. The 
authorities have been obliged to receive us, and 
cede certain rights and privileges which they 
would gladly take away if they could. Had they 
the power, the governing classes would soon com- 
pel us to leave the country, or confine us to some 
limited position on the sea-coast. And it is the 
opinion of not a few, that this is their aim and 
expectation. All they are doing now in the way of 
forming arsenals, building gun-boats, training 
soldiers, and manufacturing shot and shell, is only 
with this idea, that they may be on an equal foot- 
ing with ourselves, and be able to fight on our own 
ground. In evidence of this, it is maintained that 
the Chinese authorities are more supercilious and 
overbearing than ever. They are strongly opposed 
to anything like concession to foreigners, and in- 
stead of advancing in the line of progress, showing 
that they are more favourably inclined towards us, 
they are actuated by a more exclusive spirit, and 
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are resolved to keep us as much at arm's length 
as possible. The mission of Mr. Burlinghame to 
Western courts is represented by many as an 
illusion, designed only to ward off the day when 
China shall be thrown open to foreign intercourse 
in the fullest manner. Its promises of a liberal 
policy are said to be belied by the occurrences that 
are taking place in the country, and the stolid 
opposition of the ruling powers to the demands of 
our foreign ministers. 

What is to be done in the circumstances ? We 
are not writing for political purposes. We have 
other and higher ends in view. Only we may 
remark that it is indispensable we should maintain 
the rights we have already secured, and employ 
all legitimate means for pressing upon the people 
and the authorities, the necessity of progress in 
their national civilization and culture. We cannot 
be true to ourselves, nor to the country with which 
we are brought into contact, if this is not done. 
Any drawing back on our part from our just claims 
and privileges will assuredly be taken advantage 
of, and issue in our own discomfiture, as well as in 
loss to the Chinese themselves. This is the deep 
impression of the most intelligent men abroad, 
who are intimately acquainted with the facts of 
the case, and who are influenced by a sincere 
desire to promote the best interests of both coun- 
tries. It is natural that the Chinese should feel 
towards us as they do. Were it no more than a 
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sense of distance or estrangement in regard to us, 
it ought not to be wondered at. We are in the 
midst of them, as the thousands of Chinese are in 
California, Australia, and other places. Such is 
the contrast existing on both sides, that it will 
require a long time, and close and friendly asso- 
ciation withal, before the differences can be broken 
down, and mutual confidence is awakened between 
us and them. There must be a correspondence 
brought about in the matter of a common civiliza- 
tion, or culture, or religion, and in this way only 
can we expect the estrangement, the repulsion that 
obtains in their case as well as in ours to subside. 
Much will depend on our treatment of them at 
home and abroad, for the accomplishment of this 
state of things. The manner in which we have 
dealt with the Chinese on our shores is no small 
indication of how they might be expected to deal 
with us on theirs, even allowing for the different 
circumstances in which we are respectively placed. 
At the same time, our path is clear in a national 
point of view. With a higher civilization at com- 
mand, and with certain rights and requirements 
on our side, it is a moral obligation devolving upon 
us to illustrate the advantage of the one, and 
insist upon the observance of the other. We 
leave the course to be pursued in the interests of 
England and China to our political representatives. 
We presume not to dictate to them. We are per- 
suaded that they know well the path of duty, which 
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it is theirs to follow out, and though it is found to 
be surrounded with difficulties, at once from the 
novelty of the situation, and from the character of 
the men with whom they have to deal, we trust 
they will not shrink from it. 

We are freer in the expression of our opinion, as 
it regards the bearing of the Missionary work, and 
the conduct of those who are connected with it. 
We hesitate not to say, that it is their part to be 
patient and forbearing in their judgment of the 
Chinese. This is a characteristic by which it be- 
hoves them to be marked in the highest degree. 
It is in accordance with the letter and spirit of 
their work, and considering the altered and im- 
proved circumstances of the present time as com- 
pared with the past, they may weU be thankful on 
account of them. We believe, too, that Divine 
Providence is engaged in the conduct and direction 
of our great undertaking. It is not ours but God's. 
He is pledged to advance it in His own time and 
way, and it is our part quietly and patiently to 
wait all His sovereign will. Ages have passed 
away in which His cause appeared to make no 
progress, but it is otherwise now, and no impa- 
tience or complaining of ours will accelerate its 
movements a single step. Our duty is to take 
full advantage of the means and facilities that we 
actually enjoy, and calmly anticipate their increase 
in the onward course of events. The fact is that 
Providence is always ahead of us. The country is 
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far more open, and there is far more encourage- 
ment connected with Missionary work in China 
than we have ever made a proper use of. In pro- 
portion to our ability and greatly beyond it, we 
shall find our opportunities multiplied on every 
hand, and we shall have no reason to lament the 
lack of occasion to make known the Gospel of 
Christ. 

As the subjects of a treaty power, it is ours to 
be observant of the duties and stipulations enjoined 
by the international treaties, and not to imperil 
the interests or infringe the obligations on either 
side. It is true that Paul demanded his rights as 
a Eoman citizen, and he was fully entitled to do 
so. Only he was perfectly aware of what these 
rights were, and they were acknowledged without 
hesitation by his bitterest persecutors. All we 
want is that the same shall be the case with us. 
Let us give no unreasonable offence. If we plume 
ourselves upon being citizens or subjects of En- 
gland or America, we are not on that account to 
go beyond the proper limits, and insist on privi- 
leges which may not have been secured by treaty 
with one or other of the countries. We are not 
called upon to determine the import or bearing of 
that treaty in its original construction ; but having 
ascertained its proper, its natural, its designed 
meaning, let us act accordingly, and if we exceed 
it, we are not justified in looking for defence or 
support at the hands of our respective governments. 
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This is our view of what Missionary policy ought 
to be. Though we do not sink our national cha- 
racter when we become the servants of Christ in a 
heathen land, yet in this sacred capacity we 
may not presume on special privileges in other 
respects, unless they are acknowledged by "the 
powers that be" to have been granted and secured 
to us. It is inconsistent with our profession that 
we should do so. It gives occasion to the enemy to 
blaspheme. It brings both us and our work into 
contempt, and we have neither moral nor national 
right to expect interference on our behalf, when we 
go beyond the limits that have been determined 
for us. 

Over and above all this, however, we recognize 
the high duty and obligation of a Christian Mis- 
sionary in a heathen land. Here we have the 
widest scope, modified only by the necessary cir- 
cumstances of the case. It is ours to preach the 
Gospel in every place, following both the command 
and the example of our Blessed Lord. He acted 
out His own injunctions in the fullest manner. 
At times. He was withheld from carrying on His 
missionary work, and was obliged to remove to 
other fields, where He had greater freedom and 
security, until He knew that "His hour was come." 
When persecuted in one city. He fled into another. 
This is our rule and model. He has charged his 
disciples to act accordingly, and in the prosecution 
of their calling, to be " wise as serpents, and 
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harmless as doves," and yet to " go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature." 
He forewarned them of trial and suffering in con- 
nexion with it, and this was abundantly exemplified 
in His own case, as it has been also in that of His 
most distinguished servants in every age. They 
are not to flinch from the path of duty on this 
account, though they are not needlessly or care- 
lessly to rush into danger, as if they courted it for 
its own sake, or considered themselves martyrs in 
consequence. China has been the scene of perse- 
cution for Christ's sake in ample measure, as well 
as other parts of the world, and it may still be so 
when opportunity is presented for the purpose. 
We aUude to this only to express the opinion, that 
a Missionary is not to be altogether determined by 
treaty rights and stipulations in the prosecution 
of his arduous work. He is actuated, we trust, by 
higher and holier considerations, though they have 
to do in some degree with his residence and labours 
in a heathen land. His motives arise from obedi- 
ence to the command of Christ, and concern for a 
perishing world, and it is his to be prepared for all 
the obloquy, peril, and suffering he may be called 
to endure, from a course of fideUty to the one, and 
earnest regard to the other. 

We have been led to make this digression, from 
the well-known condition of things in China. 
They are peculiar. They have not only a national 
but specially a missionary bearing, and as they are 
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connected with the character and life of the people, 
it is proper that they should be considered in that 
light. Difficulties have arisen on the subject of 
Mission work, as well as on the ground of our 
being foreigners and aliens to the Chinese, and 
they demand a solution in the best manner pos- 
sible. These difficulties were only to be expected 
when foreign Missionaries ventured into the inte- 
rior, and exposed themselves to the consequences 
of doing so, at the hands of a people full of pride 
and prejudice, aversion and hostility. The ques- 
tion is, as to those on whom the responsibility faUs 
in such a case. Is it personal or is it national ? 
Let the Umits on either side be clearly defined. 
We are persuaded that " offences will come," and 
they are not to be wondered at from the character 
of a heathen nation like the Chinese. We do not 
say that they arise from Christian considerations, 
so much as from merely foreign grounds, still it is 
the part of one and all in their respective places to 
do that which it is their duty to do. Let our 
governments maintain their political rights to the 
utmost, and show that they have both the power 
and the will to do so. This will intimidate such a 
treacherous nation as the Chinese are, especially 
in their representatives, from breaking their treaty 
stipulations with us, as they are always ready to 
do. Let our foreign authorities exert their influ- 
ence for the enlightenment of the high officials as 
to our superior civilization and culture, and press 
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these upon them in all legitimate ways. Let our 
merchants aid in the noble endeavour, as best they 
can, by the diffusion of useful information on the 
subject, among those with whom they come in 
contact. Let our Missionaries, too, act their 
solemn part in the matter ; and by these various 
means we may expect in course of time to see the 
ignorant and stupid prejudices of the Chinese dis- 
appear. They will be taught to know us better 
than they have done ; and appreciating at once our 
science and our religion, a new era will be inau- 
gurated, and the long dark night of China will be 
followed by a brilliant and glorious day in the 
character and history of its people. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

EELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 

This is a subject of deep interest, as referring to 
the sentiments of the Chinese on matters of the 
highest and most solemn consequence. Without a 
just and adequate consideration of it, we cannot' 
form any right idea of their moral and spiritual 
state, and of the difficulties in the way of our Mis- 
sionary work. Our theme is necessarily of a com- 
plicated kind, as it is made up of differing and 
opposing elements. We shall have to review the 
course of these opinions from ancient times, notice 
the changes that have taken place in them, and 
determine their combined influence and effects on 
the people at large. We think it possible, how- 
ever, to give such an idea of the whole, as shall 
enable our readers to arrive at a correct under- 
standing in regard to it. 

It is hazardous to form any notions of the re- 
ligious opinions of the Chinese, apart from a direct 
and immediate knowledge of them. There are 
modes of thought and feeling everywhere current, 
as the result of ancient teaching and hereditary 
influence, that one can apprehend and appreciate 
only from having lived in the country, and ascer- 
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tained from practical intercourse what the religious 
life and sentiments of the people really are. Having 
been in these circumstances for many years, we 
venture to speak freely and fully on the various 
topics now before us. 

We shall refer, in the first place, to the opinions 
of the Chinese in regard to God. 

In the earliest classic books, we find constant 
allusion to a Divine Being, bearing the name of 
Shang-te, or Supreme Euler. Attributes and per- 
fections are ascribed to Him, which are predicative 
only of the one Uving and true God, while there is 
nothing ever hinted of a kind derogatory to Him in 
this respect. Unity, almighty power, infinite wis- 
dom, boundless goodness, supreme majesty, un- 
erring justice, and the like, are excellences applied 
to Him on every hand, though of course it is not 
to be expected that there should be that clearness 
of meaning and fulness of detail which we find in 
our own inspired Scriptures. In virtue of such 
descriptions, however, it has been maintained by 
many that the Being in question is no other than 
the God of the Bible, as revealed in ancient times, 
and that this sacred name is a suitable appellative 
of the One Great Supreme. It is believed that 
monotheism was thus the original creed of the 
nation, and it in nowise opposes this idea that 
other beings were included in the worship and 
reverence of the Chinese. A wide and essential 
distinction is always drawn between the Supreme 
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Euler and these spiritual beings, who were His 
servants and messengers, and were always ad- 
dressed and honoured in a very different manner 
from the alone Supreme and Universal Monarch. 
This system forms the Imperial or state religion that 
is still observed in the capital, and the celebrated 
temple of Heaven is of great interest in this point 
of view. We regard it as invested with most sacred 
associations, which may have been forgotten by 
the worshippers in course of time, but which still 
cluster around it in the minds of those who con- 
template its ancient institution, and rightly under- 
stand the services and sacrifices connected with it. 

Another common appellation given to the Su- 
preme Euler is Heaven, which is employed with 
all due respect and honour, as an expressive em- 
blem of the Being whose throne is in the heavens, 
and of which He was the acknowledged Lord and 
Master. The idea in this instance was originally 
the same that we find among ourselves, when we 
speak of Heaven in the sense of God, as more 
appropriate in ordinary conversation, yet no less 
distinctive and personal in the application of it. 

A process of corruption or perversion of the 
original truth appears to have obtained in after 
days. The peculiar and personal character of God 
was gradually lost sight of, and heaven alone, or 
heaven and earth together, were regarded as the 
supreme objects of nature, and were spoken of 
accordingly. We meet with this as early as the 
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days of Confucius. He employed the current lan- 
guage of his time. He does not appear to have 
given himself to the consideration of it, as he was 
occupied with merely moral and political questions. 
His example, no doubt, led the way to still greater 
deviations from the truth, and introduced that line 
of things which we find everywhere in China at the 
present hour. The idea of the Supreme Ruler in 
the light of the ancient teaching passed out of 
view. The works of His hands were substituted 
for Himself, and materializing speculations on the 
economy of the universe corrupted the ancient 
traditions contained in the first classic books, as 
to the Being, Perfections, and Government of God. 
While this state of things was going on, other 
systems of religion came into operation, and ex- 
tended their influence far and wide. Buddhism 
was formally brought into China about the year 
61 A.D, Its founder was Sakyamuni, the time of 
whose birth in India is variously stated between 
the years 1030 and 560 e.g. He announced him- 
self to be a moral and religious reformer, and in 
connection with his priestty, ascetical life, he be- 
came the head of numerous disciples. His system 
is professedly the transmigration of souls, in virtue 
of which human beings are represented as passing 
through an indefinite series of births and deaths, 
corresponding in their character and result to the 
merit or demerit of their natural lives. It is said 
that Buddha himself reached the state signified by 
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that term— namely, enlightened, or perfect intelli- 
gence, after four hundred millions of transmigra- 
tions, and that all men are capable of rising to the 
same condition, by the same means that he pur- 
sued. There is no idea of divine, eternal existence 
connected with it. The only conception is one of 
unlimited advancement from the lower to the 
higher, from the imperfect to the perfect, from the 
conditioned to the unconditioned, from the human 
to the divine — ^the Buddhaship. 

The other system is caUed Taouism, or Eation- 
alism. It has been propagated under cover of the 
name of Laou-keun or Laou-tsze, who lived in the 
time of Confucius, and was visited by him in order 
to ascertain his peculiar doctrine. It was found 
to be far too sublime and metaphysical for his 
practical mind, and he left him confessing it to be 
so. Its object was the study of reason in relation 
to men and things — the mind and the universe. It 
was a highly speculative, pantheistic system, and 
recommended separation in thought and feeling 
and life from the engrossing cares and pursuits of 
the world. In after days, his disciples introduced 
many innovations, and borrowed largely both from 
the ancient and Buddhistic systems. Originally 
there was no idolatry or superstition connected 
with it, but it became notorious in this respect ; 
and we find the old theology of China, as taught in 
the classic books, and illustrated in the existing 
state ritual, perverted and abused to an extreme 
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degree.' It is the opinion of not a few, that the 
idolatry of the rationalists is in the main a sym- 
bolic representation of the ancient religion of the 
country. The Supreme Euler and the spiritual 
beings under him, have been idolized and placed 
in the Taouist Pantheon. They have the same 
names, and are said to fill the same offices, while 
they are believed to be an intended adaptation to 
the supposed wants of the people, which are not 
met by the more spiritual system of early days. 
This rationalistic theory has in course of time ex- 
panded and grown into a vast system of idolatry 
and superstition, that enters into almost every 
phase of the social life of China. The name dis- 
tinctively given to the head of this Pantheon is 
Yuh-hivang Shang-te, or Gemmy Imperial Supreme 
Euler, which is maintained by native scholars to 
be a designed representation of the Being spoken 
of under the old system, and by others to be the 
deification of a certain Taouist priest. However 
this may be, the common people on hearing the 
name Supreme Euler, almost invariably apply it 
to the Taouist idol, as they have it constantly be- 
fore them, and this forms a difficulty in the view of 
some adopting it for the true and living God. 

In the twelfth century of our era, the material- 
izing philosophy reached a culminating point. Cer- 
tain distinguished men of this school flourished at 
that time, among whom Chu-he was pre-eminent, 
who devoted himself to the perfecting that phi- 
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losophy and writing a commentary upon the sacred 
classics. In his commentary the allusions in the 
text to the personal existence of God were ex- 
plained away, as synonymous with fate, order, 
reason, or necessity. Occasionally the ancient 
truth shows itself in his works, but their pre- 
vailing feature is atheistic, and a recognition only 
of nature in its constituent or primary principles 
as supreme. There is no eternal conscious ex- 
istence in connection with it, and the whole resolves 
itself into materialism, as the cause and essence 
of universal being, and of which heaven, earth, 
and man are the three great ruling or intelligent 
powers. This is the system now taught in the 
myriad schools throughout China. There is no 
original or independent thought on the subject. 
The numberless scholars and teachers all follow in 
the same course, and take for granted the atheistic 
philosophy, and inculcate it upon their students. 
Though the existence and personality of God is a 
truth which commends itself to their reason and 
conscience, and admits of incontrovertible proof 
from many different sources, they are wholly un- 
accustomed to think about it, and simply talk of 
order or law, or the natural and necessary con- 
stitution of things, as a supreme and universal 
principle. 

The common people have so far degenerated in 
this matter, that they speak only of heaven and 
earth in the sense of God. These express their 
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highest conceptions of divinity, and sometimes 
appear to indicate a personal and intelligent ex- 
istence in their view. Such is the bearing of their 
ordinary conversation, and it is very difficult to 
awaken within them clearer and more definite sen- 
timents than what they have been thus led to enter- 
tain in the general intercourse of life. 

There is no detailed account of the act of creation 
in the Chinese classics, but it is intimated or im- 
plied in a remarkable manner. Allowing that the 
terms God and Heaven are used convertihly, the 
operations or works ascribed to the Supreme Kuler 
can be rightly understood only in this sense. He 
is regarded as the author of all things, as causing 
them to come forth into being, as having at first 
divided the heavens and the earth, produced the 
lower classes of the people, and bestowed a moral 
nature on man. In the established ritual of the 
last dynasty, which gives definite expression to the 
sentiments of ancient times on the subject of re- 
ligious worship, the creative power of God is ac- 
knowledged in the plainest terms. It is assumed 
as a positive truth, and the Supreme Euler is 
spoken of as forming all things like a potter, and 
as the Maker and Parent of the universe. These 
ideas find a response in the bosom of every one, 
however mysterious the subject may be, and foreign 
to the ordinary course of thought. 

Confucius speculated in some degree upon the 
cosmogony, and led the way to the most outrageous 
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opinions. He speaks in the Yih-ldng of the " Great 
Extreme," which at first gave birth to two figures 
or primal energies of nature, and these in turn 
generated other forms, until heaven and earth,- 
men and things, were all brought into existence. 
This "Great Extreme" has- been regarded by Chi- 
nese scholars as the primary manifestation or cause 
of being, from which the present orderly arrange- 
ment has arisen. Subsequently it was thought 
necessary to begin the process with a more ele- 
mentary principle, called "the Illimitable," to 
express the idea of immateriality or invisibility, 
as the source of existence. The whole system, 
however, contains no recognition of an intelligent 
personal Creator, and is an attempt to account for the 
general economy of things without Divine agency. 

The popular or Taouist sentiment is that of 
Pivan-hu, as the first man, who is supposed to have 
been the original framer of all things. He is 
pictured as engaged in the mechanical construction 
of the heavens and the earth, with a dragon, a 
tortoise, and a phoenix at his side, while he is 
bringing rude chaos into shape and form. 

Whatever may be the uncertainties in the ancient 
classics, as to the work of Creation, there is none 
as to the ways of Providence. This is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and everything is traced to 
God or Heaven as the bountiful giver of all good. 
The course of the seasons, the productions of the 
earth, the continued existence of men and things. 
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and all the phenomena of physical being, with the 
numberless blessings of social hfe, find their origin 
in the care and goodness of the Great Supreme. 
So general is this idea among the people at large, 
and so piously disposed are they in reference to it, 
that the simple utterance is readily responded to 
by all. " The goodness of the Supreme Euler ; " 
— " Heaven gives us all things ; " — " We live 
on the bounty of Heaven ; " are expressions on 
every lip, and though conveyed in a somewhat 
materialistic form, there is a great truth under- 
lying them. The idols in the temple are no doubt 
prayed to for rain and fruitful seasons, but the 
Chinese in this instance even, have the notion of 
the supremacy of Heaven or God, while they think 
that the idols may exert a mediatory influence in 
their behalf. They are looked upon as in closer 
proximity to themselves, and as if more on a level 
with them than the Supreme Euler. This we 
regard as a relic of ancient days when monotheism 
prevailed, and the Shin, or spirits of Heaven, were 
supplicated to interpose with God on their account. 
At present, the people are carried away by the 
Taouist idolatry and superstitions, which have 
grievously perverted their former ideas on the 
subject. 

The Moral government of God is taught in the 
Chinese writings in the plainest manner. His 
name and attributes are used specially in appli- 
cation to this idea. Many passages might be 
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quoted in support of it, and all classes are deeply 
imbued with the sentiment. Take, in evidence, 
the fact of conscience as existing in the human 
breast. It is said to be the gift of heaven, and 
the direct appointment of the Supreme. Its 
verdicts are in harmony with His decree. Nothing 
can exceed the sacredness and inviolability of this 
moral principle. It is one with heaven and earth, 
or God, in the estimation of the Chinese, and it 
was compliance with it that formed the perfection 
of Confucius, the sage par excellence, the equal 
of heaven, the divine man. Its sanctions are 
universally acknowledged, and aU exhortations to 
virtue and goodness are based on the presence and 
approval of this inward monitor. The neglect of 
it or disobedience to its solemn teachings is re- 
garded as highly wrong, and renders the criminal 
obnoxious to the punishment of heaven. It is to 
be lamented that God is greatly lost sight of as a 
personal and independent Being in this connexion, 
and that conscience is made to assume a para- 
mount and supreme position. Heaven, earth, and 
conscience, are in fact the sum total of Chinese 
theology. 

The active superintendence of God in all the 
affairs of life is acknowledged as a matter of the 
highest importance under this head. We meet 
with it abundantly in the Chinese books, and in 
the ordinary intercourse of the people. He is 
confessedly supreme in the history of individual 
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men, dynasties, and nations. The character and 
conduct of kings and rulers are subject to His 
moral government. His approval or condemnation 
of them is shown in their appointment to office, or 
in the overthrow of their authority. Good men 
are rewarded, and evil men are punished under 
the immediate hand of the Most High. Warning 
counsels are given, public announcements are 
made, history is written, supphcations and sacri- 
fices are offered, and the entire sum of things 
is contemplated, under the impression that the eye 
of heaven is observing the whole. The idea of a 
just and inevitable recompense has a deep hold of 
the Chinese mind. Their proverbs and daily con- 
versation as well as current literature bear ample 
testimony to it ; and though the heathen gods may 
be looked upon and dreaded as the judges of 
conduct and the arbiters of fate, it is always in 
subordination to the will of heaven, of which 
they are only the exponents and executors. No 
system of idolatry has ever been allowed to super- 
sede their natural, original, universal conceptions 
of the supremacy of Heaven, or of God, as the 
moral Governor of the world. These are elements 
that enter into the very constitution of their being, 
and may be used with great advantage in our 
Christian teaching. 

Much is said of spiritual beings in the ancient 
as well as modern books, and in the general 
superstitions of the people. They are usually 
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termed Kwei-shin, and divided into the spirits of 
heaven, the spirits of earth, and the manes of men. 
It seems that they were originally looked upon as 
real beings, and worshipped accordingly. The 
celestial spirits were the servants or messengers 
of the Supreme, analogous to angels in relation 
to Grod, or the high officers of government in 
relation to their prince. They were engaged in 
doing His will, and on being prayed to they were 
accustomed to descend to earth, and accept the 
sacrifices that were offered to them or their Divine 
Master. The terrestrial spirits were supposed to 
preside over the various objects of nature, and 
everything was believed to have a tutelary deity or 
spirit in connexion with it. The manes of men 
were the spirits of deceased ancestors, which from 
the earliest times received religious honours and 
sacrifices. The worship thus paid was at times 
collective, or as it is called to all the spirits, and 
at others of a more limited and special kind. The 
idea now mentioned of the two former classes 
having been regarded as real existences, appears 
to have been gradually abandoned, in accordance 
with the materialistic philosophy already referred 
to. The term expressive of the whole became an 
equivalent for the dual principle of nature, or for 
the mysterious operations and changes going on in 
the universe. The Kwei-shin were turned from a 
personal to a physical character in the economy of 
things, the one signifying the contracting, the other 
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the expanding energies of nature. They began to 
take this place as early as the time of Confucius, 
and the idea increasingly gained ground in after 
days. Not that they always assume this position, 
for we meet with them often as intelligent objects 
of worship, in which capacity they are still 
honoured, apparently, in the state ritual. The 
most magniloquent expressions are made use of 
in regard to them, corresponding to what was 
thought of them in former times, and to the 
deification of all nature by the materialists of 
the empire. 

The Buddhists and Eationalists have tended 
to reproduce the original conceptions of the 
Chinese on this subject. The spirits became in 
their hands real existences, and though ridiculed 
by the philosophers of the day in consequence of 
it, the fact is their ideas are more in harmony 
with the ancient line of things, as the intended 
personification of living beings — the veritable 
spirits of heaven, earth and men. The Kwei 
answer in this case more especially to departed 
spirits, from their supposed condition of misery 
in another state and to devils ; while the Shin 
denote the natural spirits of heaven, and the 
more distinguished spirits of men who were 
elevated thither. The materializing of the Kwei- 
shin may accord with the speculative and pan- 
theistic tendencies of a certain class, but it is 
contrary to the ordinary belief of mankind. It 
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is easier to run into the farthest wilds of super- 
stition and idolatry, than to change current ideas 
on this point, and transform the whole system 
of spiritual being into the mere energies and 
operations of physical existence. The divinities 
of China are the images or representations of 
supposed intelligent and conscious beings on the 
part of multitudes, while they are disbeUeved in 
as such by the materialistic teachers and scholars 
of the day. 

What are the ideas of the Chinese as to human 
nature and sin ? These two points are intimately 
connected with the subject of religion, and they 
have been largely discussed in China. It is a 
fundamental principle that man is originally pos- 
sessed of a good and virtuous nature. This is said 
of conscience, or the good heart, as it is termed. 
It is the gift which Heaven has bestowed, and 
obedience to it is the duty and obligation of every 
one. It is the basis of all right moral action. 
Confucius stated when near the cl6se of his life, 
that he had attained after a lengthened process of 
self-culture to an easy and unconstrained com- 
pliance with its sacred teachings, and on this 
account he has been celebrated as the perfectly 
holy man. The common idea is that sin or evil is 
entailed by inattention to the good and virtuous 
principles thus characterizing our moral nature, 
and by the imitation of similar conduct on the 
part of others. The essential goodness of human 
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nature is insisted on from the presence and opera- 
tion of these right principles, and an appeal is 
confidently made to the inherent consciousness of 
all on the subject. The Chinese of course know 
nothing of what is called original sin, or the 
transmission of moral evil from our first parents, 
but they fully allow in connexion with the fact 
that man is born for virtuous action and with 
virtuous disposition — that there is a tendency in 
the case of other elements of his nature to gain 
an undue ascendancy over him, and so weaken or 
supersede the authority of conscience, that is, the 
will of Heaven in his heart and life. The actual 
condition of man is described in an elementary 
book taught in every native school in the following 
words. "Man at the beginning has a nature 
which is radically good. His natm-e is allied to 
virtue, but instruction is far distant." It is here 
intended to show the value and necessity of edu- 
cation. Its object is to bring the child back to his 
original integrity, which he is prone to leave even 
at the earliest period, by reason of innate and 
other causes. It is considered all important, 
therefore, to place in his hands the sacred and 
sublime lessons of antiquity, which contain the 
teachings and examples of the most distinguished 
sages ; and in contact with them the naturally 
good and virtuous nature may be fostered and 
confirmed. The lack of this moral and intellectual 
instruction is supposed to be a leading occasion of 
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the vice and error so prevalent in the world; 
and hence the encouragement that is given to it 
in the numerous schools that are everywhere 
established, and in the public examinations that 
are held with a view to literary honours and official 
appointments. 

There have been scholars in China who con- 
tended against these opinions, as to the radical 
goodness of human nature. Such appeared to 
them to be the " evil imaginations " of the heart, 
and the corrupt practices of the life, that they 
maintained sentiments directly opposed to the 
orthodox belief. They insisted that the character 
and tendency of man's moral being were perverse 
and depraved, and that all the apparently good and 
virtuous elements connected with it were false and 
factitious. The adherents of the classic teaching 
admitted the general depravity to the utmost, but 
would not allow that any amount of it invalidated 
the constitution of human nature, as possessing 
right and virtuous principles, and as consequently 
framed for the purpose of illustrating and express- 
ing them. Such are the views which now pre- 
dominate in China, and in so far as the existence 
and essential goodness of our moral nature are 
concerned, there can be no doubt as to their truth- 
fulness and consistency. We confess to the pre- 
valence of the lower or the sensuous principles of 
the heart in every instance, and that they tend in 
great measure to supplant and overpower the rights 
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of conscience. So prevalent are they that one under 
the awakened consciousness of them was compelled 
to say — " The good I would I do not, and the evil 
that I would not, that I do ; for to will is present 
with me, but how to perform that which is good I 
find not. There is in me, that is in my flesh, no 
good thing. wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from this body of sin and death." 
These views are, we believe, in thorough accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Chinese classics, 
allowing of course for the increased vitaHzing 
power of Christianity in the experience of its 
subjects. Evil is acknowledged in both instances, 
and so is good in connexion with our natural 
conscience, whether quickened or not by the special 
operation of God's Spirit. Its essence, its charac- 
ter, its object, its intuitions are the same in all 
cases, however much they may be suppressed or 
weakened or " seared." We have in this fact high 
ground to go upon in our moral teaching as 
Missionaries to the Chinese. They appreciate our 
representations of the good and the evil within us, 
the solemn obligations of the one and the unhappy 
prevalence of the other. At the same time, it is 
hardly to be expected that they should have those 
clear and impressive views of the " exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin," which are peculiar to our Christian 
teaching. They are unable to apprehend the true 
state of the case, until it may be they are visited 
with calamities, which they regard as the judgments 
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of Heaven, when they admit in general terms that 
they must have done wrong, or these calamities 
would not have overtaken them. Even then, how- 
ever, it is difficult to make them sensible of the 
evil of their ways, or lead them to see that their 
neglect of conscience and their disobedience to the 
will of Heaven are sins with which they are 
universally chargeable, and which have incurred 
for them God's righteous displeasure. 

The public services of religion in China are 
principally sacrifices, and the offerings presented 
are simply in the way of honour and duty, accom- 
panied with prayer and thanksgiving. According 
to the established ritual these sacrifices have 
always been of a three-fold grade. The highest 
consists of the Border sacrifice or sacrifices, which 
are presented to heaven, or to the Power supposed 
to be ruling in heaven, in acknowledgment of 
His bestowing all the blessings they enjoy, and to 
Earth, or to the same Power as ruling in earth, 
and causing it to yield the fruits in their season. 
The one is offered at the winter solstice, on the 
altar of heaven in the capital, and is the most 
imposing and impressive. The other is at the 
summer solstice, though at times the sacrifices on 
these two occasions are increased to four or six, 
and at others are merged into one. Included in 
this first rank, are the offerings to the Imperial 
ancestors, and to the spirit presiding over the land 
and the grain. In the second class, are found the 
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sacrifices to the inventor of husbandry, to the 
spirits of the hills and rivers, to the distinguished 
monarchs of former dynasties, to Confucius, to the 
standard, to the spirits of the sun and moon, and 
to the spirits of heaven and earth. All other 
sacrifices are of the third order. These services 
are by Imperial appointment, and are solemnly 
and statedly engaged in by the Emperor in person, 
or by his ministers deputed for the purpose. 

On the part of the people, the first of these 
sacrifices is resolved into the worship of heaven 
and earth, which is observed in their own houses, 
on the first and fifteenth days of the month. In 
every household, the gods of the family are 
honoured in a peculiar manner. Their shrine is 
generally placed over the front door, and the object 
of it is to protect the family from injury, and 
bring down heavenly blessings. It is expressed in 
the form of a charm which is sold by the priests, 
and placed in a conspicuous position. The god of 
the kitchen is inserted in a niche, or pasted on the 
wall of that compartment, and is supposed to pre- 
side over the affairs of the house dm-ing the year. 
At the close of it, he returns to heaven to give an 
account of what has happened under his jurisdic- 
tion, and a feast is held on his account, that he 
may be pleased with the various members of the 
family, and be induced to report favourably of 
them before the Supreme Euler of the rationalistic 
pantheon, in imitation of the more ancient theology. 
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The worship of ancestors is looked upon by the 
Chinese as of the highest consequence. It has 
obtained from earliest times, and Confucius only 
confirmed it in the observance of his disciples. 
He said that he sacrificed to the dead as if they 
were present, and enjoined the services that had 
been appointed for the purpose. The practice is 
founded on filial piety, that we ought to respect 
our deceased ancestors as if they were still alive. 
At the time of ancestral sacrifice in the spring and 
occasionally in the autumn, the tombs of the 
departed are visited by their descendants for 
several generations, and various offerings are pre- 
sented to them. The same takes place at home 
several times a year, in the way of worshipping 
before the ancestral tablet, or at the family shrine. 
The whole is done in the hope of promoting the 
happiness of the deceased, or of testifying the 
regard of posterity for their memories. It was 
formerly believed that the ancestral spirits had the 
power of benefiting and punishing their descend- 
ants, and it was needful to propitiate their favour 
by general good conduct, and strict attention to 
the prescribed services. 

Many superstitious ideas and practices have 
been imported into the worship of the dead, for the 
avoidance of evil to the living, and the rescue of 
the deceased from suffering and want. Sacrifices 
are presented, prayers are chanted by the priests, 
and communication is professedly held by them 
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with the departed, for the restoration of peace and 
quiet in the family. 

This abetting of idolatry with the ancient system 
of national belief has gained for it a wide-spread 
influence, so that its priests are largely in demand 
in connexion with it. The offerings on the occa- 
sion are rice and other food, together with gilt 
paper in the shape of money, boxes, clothes, and 
various things, which are of no value whatever, 
but are supposed to indicate the fihal piety of the 
worshippers, and are believed in many instances to 
be changed into the articles represented by them, 
so as to be made use of by the spirits of the 
deceased in the other world. It has been esti- 
mated that no less than thirty millions sterling 
are expended every year in this one form of reli- 
gious worship, and it is so tenaciously held as to 
be a leading obstacle in the way of the gospel in 
China. 

The worship offered in the temples of Confucius, 
Buddhism, and Taouism, is of varied interest and 
importance. The first is highly respected by all 
classes, but it is attended to once a year only by 
the mandarins, and some of the scholars in the 
district. Its chief design is to express their esti- 
mation of the character and influence of their 
greatest sage, who is regarded as the equal of 
heaven and earth, the teacher of ten thousand 
ages, most holy and perfect, and whose tablet 
appears in the temple surrounded by a multitude 
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of others of similar kind. The inscription upon 
it is to this effect : — " To the venerated spirit of 
the holy man, Confucius." No idol or image is to 
be seen in the place, though the picture of Con- 
fucius is to be met with in the schools of the 
country. Very solemn worship, after the Chinese 
fashion, is engaged in on those annual occasions, 
with a view to honour the ancient sages and philo- 
sophers, though there is no certainty as to their 
present circumstances and condition. With regard 
to the religious character of Confucius himself 
little can be said. It was customary in ancient 
times to worship the spirits of heaven and earth, 
and entreat their help. Confucius was reminded 
of this shortly before his death, and was asked by 
his disciples for permission to pray on his account. 
The sage declined, saying, "I have prayed for a 
long time." We are left to conjecture the mean- 
ing of these words, whether they indicate the want 
of religious feeling in the man, or the want of any 
felt advantage in connexion with the act of 
worship. 

As to the temples of Buddhism and Taouism 
they are numerous in all directions, and the two 
systems have multiplied and given form to de- 
parted spirits in a superabundant manner. These 
are frequently added to by the appointment of the 
Emperor, who has it in his power to elevate the 
spirits of departed heroes and saints in the other 
world, as he has authority in the case of distin- 
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guished men in the present life. In view of the 
numberless idols everywhere to be seen, it may be 
said that the whole nation is given to idolatry. 
The temples on a larger or smaller scale are to 
be seen in every place, and the worship peculiar to 
them is chiefly with a view to obtain present good, 
without denying that in some cases the future may 
also be contemplated. 

There is no idea of atonement or expiation 
entertained by the Chinese in these various ser- 
vices. It never enters their minds that propitia- 
tion in the Christian sense of it is at all necessary, 
and the "offence of the cross" in this respect exists 
in China no less than it did in ancient Greece. 
The temple services, as performed alike by the 
priests and the people, are far from being of an 
interesting or impressive kind. The Buddhist 
priests are generally of the lowest class. In early 
days they were either orphans, or were sold or 
handed over to the abbots of a neighbouring tem- 
ple by their parents. They have been trained to 
perform the various Buddhist ceremonies, and 
chant the prescribed ritual of that faith. They 
know nothing beyond these, and admit that they 
follow their profession only for a livelihood. There 
are very few of a higher grade, and hence it is 
they are despised by the respectable part of the 
community. The Taouist priests are little better 
in their character and standing. The ceremonies 
performed by the people are puerile as their offer- 
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ings are paltry in the extreme, while they are 
grievously wanting in the necessary elements of 
religious worship. We observe nothing like deep 
moral earnestness and solemnity in their prostra- 
tions at the idol shrine, and the whole is little more 
than an affair of mere custom or form which 
they are satisfied with observing. • Such are the 
circumstances in which they have been trained, 
and which they continue to follow as a matter of 
course, without any serious thought and feeling. 
All this may arise from the natural habits of the 
Chinese, or it may be in special relation to idola- 
try and superstition. The Confucian philosophy 
has greatly modified the influence of the current 
idolatry, and tended to produce a wide-spread feel- 
ing of infidelity and indifference about it. At the 
same time it is everywhere maintained, and its 
various forms and ceremonies are practised by un- 
told millions of the people. 

Notwithstanding the services that have long 
been performed on account of the dead, the doc- 
trine of immortality and a future state was no 
part of the ancient creed. It is not only ignored, 
but dismissed from view by Confucius. A disciple 
asked him about serving the spirits of the dead, 
and he replied, "while you are not able to serve 
men, how can you serve the spirits ? " The dis- 
ciple added, "I ventm-e to ask about death," and 
he was told, " you do not know about life, how can 
you know about death ?" When inquired of as to 
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the dead having a knowledge of our services, the 
master said, "If I were to say that the dead have 
such knowledge, I am afraid that filial sons and 
dutiful grandsons would injure their substance, in 
paying the last ofiices to the deceased; and if I 
were to say that the dead have not such knowledge, 
I am afraid lest unfilial sons should leave their 
parents unburied. You need not wish to know 
whether the dead have knowledge or not. There 
is no present urgency on the point. Hereafter you 
will know it for yourself." It is true that the sage 
could not be expected to give information on such 
subjects. It was therefore right in him to refrain 
from vain speculations, or pretending to know what 
he was really ignorant of. Hence he confined 
himseK to more practical matters — -to the duties of 
the present life. Yet the answers that he gave 
were vague and unworthy, and furnish reason for 
the scepticism and indifference that we meet with 
everywhere. 

It was believed from the first that the spirit of 
man lived after death, and the worship of ancestors 
formed an unanswerable reply to every objection, 
far more convincing to a Chinaman than all the 
probable reasonings of Butler's Analogy. The 
state of the dead was one of utter uncertainty. It 
was supposed that good men ascended to heaven, 
and enjoyed happiness and honour, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to them what would be the 
condition of the bad. In the present life, personal 
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rewards and punishments were allowed, and also 
in the case of posterity. The current opinions of 
the people are various. It is often said that at 
death all ends, and that the spirit is unworthy of 
being preserved in existence. It is also supposed 
that in the course of a few generations, the con- 
scious being is maintained or lost in the memories 
or services of the living. The sentiment is ex- 
pressed in this way, that the spirits of the deceased 
are bound up in their descendants, and if neglected 
or forgotten by them, the vital energy is scattered, 
while it may be retained by careful attention to 
certain sacrifices. The writer was once conversing 
with a person about the future existence of the 
spirit, who said that it was of such little value in 
his case that in a few years it would be dissipated 
and lost. What then was the benefit of ancestral 
sacrifice ? He replied that it was the duty of pos- 
terity to offer it as an expression of filial piety, but 
after three or four generations at most, the spirits 
of the ancestors would be exhausted, like breath 
or vapour. Why then was Confucius worshipped 
for such a length of time ? He said that it was 
altogether different in regard to him. There was a 
vitality, an excellence, a stamina about his spirit, 
far superior to the ordinary class, and as its influ- 
ence was diffused all around, and retained in the 
memories and sacrifices of the nation, so it had 
lived until now, and was likely to live for ever. 
In the systems of Buddhism and Taouism, a 
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future state is distinctly recognised, both in the 
way of reward and punishment. In the former, 
we have the idea of transmigration, according to 
which there is a process of ascent or descent in the 
scale of being, in harmony with the good or evil, 
the merit or demerit of the present life. This is 
determined in the other world, and the kind of 
birth that is subsequently to take place is often 
preceded in that state on the part of wicked men 
by untold sufferings, which are depicted in the 
literature and temples of the sect. The course of 
transmigration is indefinitely vast and prolonged. 
Millions and millions of ages may be required be- 
fore the spirit attains the needful degree of purifi- 
cation and merit, when it enters into the state of 
Nirvana. This is described in the philosophic or 
atheistic creed as one of annihilation or uncon- 
sciousness, or cessation of all pain and pleasure, 
but in the popular understanding it denotes the 
happy kingdom of Buddha in the Western hea- 
vens ; and this is the general sentiment in China. 
Buddha is said to have arrived at such a stage of 
exemption from passion or sensuality during his 
life-time on earth, as corresponds to the idea of 
unconsciousness or absolute rest and repose of the 
spirit. It had a moral significance in it, which 
resembled the physical state attained immediately 
after death, — one of deliverance from the joys and 
sorrows, the evils and infirmities incident to us in 
the present life. He was incapable of being moved 
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by any of the sins or temptations of our common 
nature, and this is regarded as such a perfect state 
that it entitled him to claim the Buddhaship, or 
the highest degree of deified humanity. This 
same passionless condition of his body or spirit is 
presented as the standard of attainment on the 
part of all his followers. When it has been finally 
and fully reached, it will entitle the subject of it in 
like manner to enter the Buddhahood, and share 
in its endless felicities, whatever these may be. 
The tenets of Taouism or Rationalism are widely 
practised, and in the matter of a future state are a 
compound of various superstitions. Necromancy 
is a prevailing feature of it. The priests are 
largely engaged in rescuing departed souls from a 
state of purgatory or punishment, and raising 
them to a condition in which they become what is 
called "mountain men," corresponding to their 
ideas of the greatest possible happiness. These 
two systems are equally made use of in the case of 
deceased persons, who are supposed to be benefited 
by the merits and masses of both, in accordance 
with the payment that has been made on their 
account. 

In summing up these details, we have to observe 
that the three religions of China are found in prac- 
tical life greatly to influence one another. Though 
apparently different, they are said to have a com- 
mon origin and end. Many Confucians denounce 
the other systems as foolish and absurd, allowing 
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no sympathy to obtain between them and their 
own opinions. Others acknowledge that the whole 
are radically one in their character and aim. 
Virtue is declared to be the object intended and 
sought after by them all. The Confucians propose 
it by means of the learning and example of the 
ancient sages; the Buddhists profess it by the 
quiet and continuous contemplation of the life and 
teachings of their deified founder; the Taouists 
pretend it by the profound study of reason in its 
sublimest and transcendental sense, and the attain- 
ment of virtue is regarded as possible by one and 
all of these different means, The external forms 
and ceremonies of either system are admitted to 
be only aids to the realization of the same result, 
and it is of little consequence which is followed, if 
the final end is satisfactorily gained. Partly from 
this cause, and partly from the mutual interaction 
between the three religions in the social hfe of the 
people, they are to a great extent observed by all 
classes. They are looked upon as alike necessary 
and useful, and standing as they do side by side, 
each exerting its peculiar influence at home and 
abroad, they operate as a spell upon the country 
at large. They enter into every phase and element 
of public and private life. They form as it were 
an adamantine chain, with which the nation is 
bound, and from which it is impossible to effect its 
freedom. Atheism and Materialism, idolatry and 
superstition are believed in and practised at the 
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same time and by the same individuals. The 
anomaly, the contradiction exists all through the 
Empire, and so amazing, so overwhelming are the 
difficulties connected with it in a Missionary point 
of view, that we may well be appalled by them, but 
we are sustained by the asseveration of the Bible, 
that the whole is to be overthrown, and China is to 
be emancipated, enlightened, and made happy. 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of 
the living God." 
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CHAPTEK V. 

THE OPIUM TEAFFIC. 

We enter on the consideration of this topic with 
peculiar feelings. We may be accused of a degree 
of prejudice in the matter, and of giving only a 
partial and one-sided account of it ; but we are 
not conscious of this being the case. We deem it 
necessary that the subject should be seriously 
looked at, in our survey of the moral and spiritual 
condition of the Chinese, and of the difficulties 
connected with any effort for their improvement. 
We are aware that they are charged with many 
evils of a social kind, that tend to debase 
them in the estimation of civilized humanity. 
But in allowing these to the fuUest extent, as a 
result of their natural depravity and heathenism, 
we believe that their opium smoking forms a pri- 
mary evil in their case, and a chief occasion of 
increasing and intensifying their other crimes. 
They are in this particular habit almost alone in 
the world. The practice is everywhere current. 
What is to be said about it ? What influence is it 
producing on them as individuals and as a nation ? 
It is supposed by some that opium is indigenous 
to the country. We find the poppy mentioned in 
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the Chinese herbal, and also the manner of pre- 
paring it for use it is thought as medicine. This 
is as far back as two centuries ago, but there is no 
indication of its having been grown or imported at 
an earlier period, or even for a long time afterwards, 
for the purpose to which it is now applied. It 
is known to have been used by the natives of 
Assam, and it is probable that in this way it was 
introduced into China, so as to have become an 
article of extensive native growth. It has been 
cultivated for many years in different parts of the 
empire, and there is reason to believe that it is in 
course of production to a very large and increasing 
amount. It has all along attracted the notice of 
the present government from the evil effects con- 
nected with it, so that earnest recommendations 
have been made for its suppression. We doubt 
not the high officials were sincere in their endea- 
vours to put it down. Memorials are on record, 
couched in touching language, on the subject. The 
censorate has been employed in urging the strongest 
measures with regard to it ; but from one cause or 
another, the whole has failed to correct the gigantic 
evil. The local authorities have often connived at 
the growth of the poppy, and as in other matters, 
found it more profitable for them to encourage than 
to prevent it. They are deeply smitten with the 
infection themselves, and the most inveterate and 
abandoned smokers are connected with the public 
service. We have no means of estimating the 
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amount raised in various provinces of the empire. 
On travelling through some of the Northern dis- 
tricts where it was grown, we had striking evidence 
of its very general use. The appearance of the 
people bore sad proofs of its degrading effects. 
Those with whom we conversed about it acknow- 
ledged that the natives there were given to the 
habit in the proportion of eight to ten. The opium 
grown and prepared in the country is of an inferior 
or milder kind than that which is imported from 
India ; like the native tobacco compared with the 
foreign article. It is cheaper, however, and more 
accessible in many places than what is brought 
from abroad, enabling the people, perhaps, to use 
it in greater quantities. 

Foreign opium is said to have been introduced 
into China during the last century. In the year 
1767, the importation had reached 1000 chests, and 
continued stationary for some time. Now it has 
attained a wonderful advance. In 1855, Dr. Med- 
hurst drew up a paper on the subject, at the request 
of the Home Government, in which he says, on 
the authority of the China Mail, " that no less 
than 67,000 chests were delivered in China in the 
course of the previous year.'' Since then there 
has been a considerable increase in the entire 
amount, so that it is stated in the Missionary 
Journal of September last, as upwards of 89,000 
chests, or 5,300 tons. One fourth of this quantity 
is taken to Hongkong, and the value of the annual 
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importation is equal to about sixty millions of 
dollars. Here, then, is a vast trade engaged in 
from year to year with China, in which our 
Indian government, and through it all England, 
are deeply concerned. Let us consider the practical 
bearing of the subject, and what we ought to do in 
the circumstances. 

We remark, that whatever some may say about 
the evil and mischief connected with it, the Chinese 
are thoroughly agreed on the point. It is looked 
upon as a great enormity, and as the cause of 
untold misery by the victims themselves, by all the 
weU-disposed portion of the community, and by the 
Imperial government. We have never met an 
individual given to the habit, who would honestly 
and sincerely defend it for a moment. The con- 
fession is always made by opium smokers that they 
were enticed into it. When suffering from sickness 
or pain, perhaps, they were advised to use the drug, 
and it brought relief for a time; but they found 
themselves under a physical necessity to continue 
the dose, having neither the moral courage nor the 
bodily strength to give it up. Gladly would they 
do so, if they thought it could be done with ease 
and impunity. They dread the consequences, how- 
ever, from what they see in the case of more 
impoverished victims, and from what they feel if 
deprived of it even for a short time. They imagine 
the cure to be worse than the disease. Were it 
possible to accomplish the one by any royal road, 
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they would rejoice in getting rid of the other ; but 
it is found very soon to obtain over them all the 
strength and tenacity of a confirmed habit. It 
gains entire mastery of the individual. The 
system is so inter-penetrated with the drug, and 
the craving for it is so intense and overpowering, 
that the victims of it are enslaved and helpless in 
the matter. The influence of evil companions 
also is said to be a frequent occasion of the prac- 
tice. JPersons are led into it by friends and 
acquaintances, and ere long become equal adepts 
in it, to their own surprise and sorrow. 

But what is the effect upon those who thus yield 
themselves up to it ? Unless they have a suffici- 
ency of food to fall back upon in connexion with it, 
they become physically enfeebled and emaciated to 
an extreme degree. So strong is the desire for it, 
that everything else must be abandoned for its 
indulgence. This is the case to an untold extent 
in myriads of instances. The Chinese, as a whole, 
are not wealthy, and the lower classes have a hard 
struggle for even the necessaries of life. Those of 
them who have taken to opium smoking, and their 
number is legion, make it their first aim and object, 
and it draws largely upon their smaU resources 
day by day. So long as they are under the 
influence of the drug, they are spurred on in the 
discharge of any work on hand; but when it. has 
ceased, the demand for a further supply weakens 
their energies, and they can do nothing until it is 
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satisfied. It is impossible to estimate the personal 
and domestic evils that are entailed by the habit 
in the case of its unhappy victims. Let those 
■who have to suffer from it tell the wretched tale. 
We have seen enough to touch the hardest heart, 
and that might justly lead those who have to do 
with the trade, solemnly and entirely to renounce 
it. Not one word can be advanced in its defence, 
as if the drug were a useful medicine in certain 
cases, and as if its abuse alone were to be con- 
demned. The physical and social effects of it, 
regarding these as even the lowest ground to take 
in the matter, are sufficient to demonstrate that 
opium smoking, like laudanum drinking several 
times a-day, cannot be pleaded for ; and stiU less 
so if it becomes, as in China, an habitual and 
universal practice. In both points of view, it is a 
destructive and degrading vice, and affords no 
compensation in the way of personal or relative 
advantage. 

But we specially refer to the subject on higher 
and moral considerations. The opium smoker is 
debased alike in his own estimation and in that of 
others. He has in every instance the conviction 
that it is an evil and a bitter thing. He knows it 
from his own painful experience, from the effects 
that it produces on those connected with him, and 
from the ideas entertained of it by the generality 
of his countrymen. He is consciously degraded by 
it, and its commonness or its long indulgence in 

I 2 
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no wise alters the facts of the case. Whether 
arising from this cause in particular, or from the 
influence that the use of the narcotic has upon its 
victim, there is no doubt that the opium smoker 
vitiates, corrupts, and destroys his moral character. 
It is deadened, seared, and perverted by the habit. 
It is a vice in the fullest sense. All who come ia 
contact with the partaker of it are made aware of 
it. Under the stimulus or want of the drug, a 
man will commit the wildest and most atrocious 
deeds, or he will resort to the meanest and most 
cowardly acts, that equally lower him in the scale 
of humanity. He loses his moral balance by the 
habit into which he has fallen, and the bad 
qualities of his natural heathen heart are intensi- 
fied and blackened by its means. Untruthfulness, 
deceitfulness, treachery, and cruelty, are the 
characteristics of the opium smoker, and to a 
degree far greater than in ordinary instances. No 
confidence can be placed in one who is addicted to 
it, and he requires to be carefully watched in all 
the intercourse of life. No real friendship can be 
formed with him. He has so debased himself in 
this way, that he is in fact a different man in his 
own eyes and in the eyes of others, from what he 
once was. If sin in any form has a deteriorating 
and debilitating effect, opium smoking proves itself 
to be " exceeding sinful " in this manner, and very 
few ever truly recover from it, or are restored to 
their original position. 
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It may be asked, what is the number of those 
who thus humiliate and degrade themselves ? In 
reply we quote from an article in the Missionary 
Journal of February last year, written by Dr. 
Dudgeon, of Pekin, who has had large experience 
in connection with the Chinese Hospital there. 
In the main, it accords with our observations in 
other parts of the country. He says, " among 
smaU officials, 40 per cent, are opium smokers ; 
merchants, 20 per cent. ; of the followers, attend- 
ants, and male servants of Mandarins, 70 to 80 per 
cent. ; of the female attendants of officials, 30 to 
40 per cent. ; of the lighting soldiery, 20 to 30 per 
cent. ; and the same per centage among the literary 
class. Of the eunuchs in the palace there are 50 
per cent., and one of that class who applied for 
relief told me there were over 3000 of them smokers, 
and that they had an opium shop in the palace it- 
self. They lately set fire in this way to the Im- 
perial Eepository, which is just now being rebuilt. 
Of the reserve military force, 80 to 40 per cent. ; 
of agriculturists and field labourers, 4 or 5 per 
cent., and from 40 to 60 per cent, in places where 
it is grown, as in Shansi. In Pekin there are 
opium shops in almost every lane and two or three 
in the larger lanes. Everywhere the poor people 
smoke in the largest numbers." The whole article 
is well worthy of perusal for information on the 
subject. 

As to the practical effects of this social evU, we 
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maintain that the smallest participation in it is 
degrading and demoralizing. There are of course 
varied degrees of it. We quote from Medhurst's 
work on China's state and prospects. Judging 
from his own obserrations, he says, that twenty 
grains of opium taken habitually as the Chinese 
do, are sufficient to demoralize a man : and calcu- 
lating the quantity of opium introduced in his day, 
it appeared that no less than three millions of 
persons were in course of demoralization at that 
rate. The amount consumed is often much more 
than that, but if the proportion is correct, in 
view of the vast increase in the number of 
chests now brought to China, we are warranted to 
estimate the persons morally affected and debased 
by it at fully ten millions per aimum. 

It is not ours to be the judges of character, or to 
pass a severe sentence upon the Chinese for their 
addictedness to this habit. But looking at facts, 
we find the opium smokers in the very lowest grade 
of Chinese society. In a Christian point of view, 
it is impossible that we can have any fellowship 
with them in our churches, or as converts to 
Christianity. It were a reproach and a stigma to 
our Christian name to do so. We meet with them 
continually in the course of our work. Not a few 
of them profess a desire to be connected with us, 
and some may have crept into connexion with us, 
but it has always been unknowingly on our part. 
If not reclaimed from the habit, or if they have 
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again fallen into it, we can have nothing to do 
with them. The association of such men with us 
would be a snare to others, while it would be re- 
garded with contempt and dishonour by all respect- 
able persons. Christianity demands that the evil 
should be given up. We announce this as an in- 
dispensable term of discipleship, and must confess 
that the exceeding prevalence of the vice acts as a 
grievous obstacle to the spread of the Gospel. We 
are reminded of it on all sides. The smokers 
themselves charge us with having brought the 
drug into the country, and having ensnared them 
into the use of- it. "Keep it away from us," they 
say, " and we shall have nothing more to do with 
it." The friends of such deluded victims, who 
have been called to suffer in consequence, bring it 
against us, and many others who see its evil work- 
ings in their native country. Multitudes are being 
ruined in character and circumstances by it, and 
we are told to go and convert our own people in 
the first place, that the means of their national 
disgrace and ruin may be averted. Such is our 
daily experience as Missionaries of the Cross, and 
•the dilemma in which we are placed may be better 
conceived than described. Our countrymen often 
speak ill of us in the prosecution of our work, or of 
the unfitness of the Chinese to receive our holy 
Christianity, but they little imagine what a barrier 
they thus place both in our way and in the way of 
the heathen accepting the Gospel. We say it 
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strongly and deliberately, that opium smoking is 
one of the chief obstacles to the conversion of the 
Chinese. It augments and intensifies every other 
difficulty, and its evil influence must be undone 
when any of its victims profess a desire to believe 
in Christ. 

May we not here allude to the conduct of our 
own and the Chinese governments in the matter ? 
We need not refer to the occasion of the first war, 
that it was owing to the determination of the 
latter to suppress the opium trade. Our merchants 
and others had timely warning in the matter, but 
it was unheeded, and the terrible calamity of war 
followed. Happily it has been overruled for good, 
so far as the opening of the country and other 
advantages are concerned. We have been benefited 
by it, and the Chinese ought to do the same. Only 
the conduct of the native officials showed what 
their views and feelings were in the matter. They 
persistently opposed the introduction of opium 
into their country, seeing as they did its baleful 
effects all around. We may not ask what would a 
European government have done in similar circum- 
stances. One result of the war was that greater, 
facilities were enjoyed for trading in the drug. It 
was still declared to be a contraband and noxious 
thing, and those who were disposed to traffic in it, had 
to do it at a distance from the treaty ports. We 
allow that in numberless cases the trade was con- 
nived at, on the part of those who were officially 
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ordered to discourage or suppress it. The evil 
increased from year to year, but the government 
was never behindhand in denouncing it as a curse 
and abomination to the country. 

The second war was commenced and concluded 
in 1860. The treaty on that occasion provided 
that the opium trade should be legalized. This 
was forced upon the Chinese by their English con- 
querors. It was considered desirable in the light 
of our foreign and professedly more advanced 
political economy, that a legal impost should be 
laid upon opium, and that the trade in it should 
thus be publicly recognized. The Chinese were 
compelled to accede to this arrangement, and from 
that time it has gone on in concert with all other 
departments. The Chinese of&cials regularly draw 
the prescribed tax, increasing it as usual when 
away from the treaty ports. The whole affair, 
however, is acknowledged to be vicious and vile. 
The government now and again denounces it, 
threatening aU manner of pains and penalties on 
those connected with the administration, if they 
partake of it, and counselling the people at large 
to abstain from it, as a pernicious and poisonous 
drug. Some doubt their sincerity in these edicts, 
still the fact is that they are issued, and all classes 
are thoroughly convinced that opium is im- 
poverishing, degrading, and ruining the empire. 
We cannot expect the same view of things to 
obtain in China as among ourselves, in regard to 
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the interests of their country, or as to the course 
they ought to pursue in the circumstances, but it 
is certain that the Chinese look upon the opium 
trade as an evil introduced amongst them by 
foreigners, and that it is carrying death and de- 
struction along with it. They may be powerless 
in suppressing it, but that the well-disposed por- 
tion of the people, forming in this respect the 
great majority, would rejoice in the suppression of 
it, is a matter that no one can deny. It would 
raise us highly in their estimation, and go far to 
abate the hostility and aversion felt towards us in 
all parts of the country. We are identified with 
the traffic. We are charged as the occasion of all 
the mischief and evil attached to it ; and were we 
to relinquish it altogether, publishing the fact far 
and wide, it would vastly redound to our credit 
and advantage in their estimation, and be a bless- 
ing to the country at large. 

We venture to ask, is the opium trade necessary, 
honest. Christian, in any sense whatever? Can 
we righteously and conscientiously participate in 
it ? Can we engage in a thing which is in no wise 
productive of good, and is the direct and acknow- 
ledged cause of much evil to the Chinese ? They 
confess that they are befooled and besotted by it. 
In their own persons, in the various relations of 
life, in their national character and capacity, they 
have been overcome, enslaved, degraded by it. 
They will not defend the use of it in any instance, 
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except that having betaken to it, they cannot give 
it up. 

The abandonment of the trade would be con- 
fusing for a time to our mercantile interests, to 
our Indian exchequer, and to the myriads who 
have become its victims. What then? That is 
no argument for its continuance. And the call is 
loud and earnest to those who have anything to do 
with it. Be the consequences what they may, in 
any of these respects, the duty of all Christian 
men is to have no connexion with it. We know 
there are several honourable firms in China who 
have wholly abstained from the traffic. They are 
honoured accordingly, but there are many whose 
names and hands are soiled with the drug. We 
know one gentleman who was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the evils of the trade, that he wrote on 
his own authority to Bombay to cease the consign- 
ment of any more opium to his house, and he was 
prepared to stand by it, however he might be 
called to suffer. What should hinder all our En- 
glish and American merchants following his 
example ? What should prevent an arrangement 
with the Chinese authorities that would put a stop 
to the traffic entirely, in so far at least as they are 
concerned, though it might be the occasion of 
smuggling on the part of unprincipled individuals ? 
Let it be so rather than we should participate in 
the evil thing. We are persuaded that our Chris- 
tian merchants, on the calm and serious consider- 
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ation of the subject, would readily see the mischief 
arising from it, and be induced to abandon it. 
Were it so, China would in a short time present a 
different appearance from what it does. Led by 
necessity to give up what is now so freely circulated 
in the country, and finding that they were a thou- 
sand times better without it, all classes would be 
excited to a deeper interest in our Western science 
and religion, than they can possibly be while 
saturated and debased by the opium that they 
receive at our hands. 

In closing these observations we would make one 
reflection more. How is it that Christian English- 
men should be the means of trading in such a 
commodity as opium with the Chinese, in exchange 
for their most useful and valuable produce ? Then- 
connexion with us is honourable in a high degree, 
and they have mightily the advantage of us in 
this respect. Our country has been immensely 
benefited by the enlarged introduction of such 
articles, as silk and tea, "the cup that cheers, but 
not inebriates." We are indebted to the Flowery 
Land in this matter, to an extent of which we can 
form no adequate idea. The truth is, that there 
are few countries and few people to which and to 
whom we are under higher obligations, in a com- 
mercial and civilizing point of view. Our whole 
social life has been revolutionized and advanced 
by what has been brought to us from the Middle 
Kingdom. And what have we carried thither in 
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return for these commodities? What are we doing 
to make their social life similarly happy and com- 
fortable, to entitle us to their respect, and to 
promote their well-being and prosperity? Let 
the article under consideration furnish a reply — 
an article which we should consider ourselves 
demeaned, dishonoured and ruined by using in 
the manner, and for the purpose for which we 
know they do it. Neither we nor any other civilized 
government would tolerate the conduct, which we 
have shown to them, were it in our power to resist 
it and carry out our similar prohibitions of the 
accursed thing from our native shores. While 
they have fostered the elements of our high 
civilization, while they have met our demands in 
a way that does them credit, and that enhances 
our comforts and enjoyments in a form similar to 
their own, we have introduced and encouraged 
elements among them that have only debased 
and impoverished them, and all in direct op- 
position to what we think right and proper for 
ourselves. 

Talk of the degeneracy and low character of the 
Chinese ! What has been the means of producing 
it, perhaps, more than anything else ? Ask them- 
selves. Their universal answer is — opium. And 
who are the guilty parties in the matter? We 
Christian Englishmen. They have acted towards 
us nobly and well in aiding, elevating, and im- 
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proving our civilization. We have acted towards 
them in a manner, which has lowered, degraded, 
ruined them, in soul and hody, individually and 
nationally, to a far greater extent, probably, than 
any of their other propensities and habits. It is 
of no use to plead that it is their own fault. We 
profess to regard them as children, and sometimes 
wish to treat them as such, in our international 
policy. Would that it were so in the present 
instance. The trade in question is injurious beyond 
expression. As children the Chinese find it im- 
possible to resist it. Let us withhold it from 
them, as they themselves entreat us to do, and 
prosecute our trade with them in things that shall 
prove honourable to ourselves and beneficial to 
them. We can never equal them in the value of 
our products, but we have a civilization, a culture, 
a science and a religion in our possession, the 
communication of which wOl amply compensate 
them for what they are able to give to us in a 
material point of view. Let us rise to a proper 
sense of our duty in this respect, and there will be 
no surer means in our estimation, for promotiag 
the best interests of humanity in China, than by 
abandoning a trafi&c which is fraught only with 
evil and mischief. Let us convince the Chinese of 
our honourable, upright, and Christian character 
in this matter, and we shall soon find them ceasing 
in their opposition to foreigners, and in their 
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abhorrence of us in every sense of the term. In 
a word, let us give them the best and most useful 
things that we have at our disposal, and not the 
worst and most pernicious and degrading, like for 
like, worth for worth, and there will be ground for 
their appreciation of us, as at least on an equality 
with themselves. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

MISSIONAKY WOEK. 

When Christ gave the command to his disciples to 
" go into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature," there was the dawn of a new era 
in the history of the human race. The meaning 
of the commission was far from being fully appre- 
hended by those to whom it was announced, and 
they required higher qualifications than they 
possessed at the time, to enable and constrain 
them to carry it out. The promise of the Father, 
however, was duly fulfilled in them ; and under 
the teaching and influence of the Holy Spirit, they 
were led as circumstances caUed them to convey 
the message of salvation to the ends of the earth. 
We are familiar with the early proceedings of the 
Christian Church ; how that from Jerusalem the 
word of the Lord was sounded abroad far and 
wide. By one means and another, by chosen 
apostles and private individuals, the good news 
was carried to distant and remote places, till in the 
process of time, Christianity gained multitudes to 
its side, and became the recognized religion of the 
conquerors of the world. 
But all this was confined to parts that were com- 
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paratively well known, and more or less connected 
with Western civilization. We need to look forward 
in the course of years to observe the progress of 
the Gospel in the country we are now contem- 
plating. There was little or no contact with it in 
the first ages of Christianity, and yet we find that 
the light of truth spread thither at an early period, 
so that in the year 300, Arnobius speaks of its 
effects among the Seres or Chinese, the Persians 
and Medes. Monks returned from the country 
with the eggs of the silkworm in 552. They had 
resided there for a long time, and were probably 
not the first who had done so. Chinese history, 
too, contains the account of the arrival of certain 
priests from Tatsin or Judea, who had appeared at 
court and been approved by the Emperor, so as to 
warrant the propagation of their religion. This 
was during the reign of Tatsung, in 639. We 
might have known little more about the matter, 
had it not been for an important discovery in 1625 
of a stone tablet in Si-ngan-fu, in the province of 
Shen-si. There was an inscription upon it in 
Chinese and Syrian characters, which professed to 
be a narrative of the diffusion of the Kin-kiaou, or 
the illustrious religion of Tatsin, that is Christi- 
anity, in China. It is the most ancient Christian 
record of the kind in Asia, and is highly valuable 
on its own account. The date of its erection is 
stated to be 781, and there can be no doubt as to 
the genuineness of it. The tablet is still in the 
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same place, and has been verified of late years by 
Protestant Missionaries, as it was first discovered 
by Eoman Catholics. It was the work of Nestorian 
Christians, who are supposed to have entered the 
country as early as the year 505, a.d. They seem 
to have prospered for a long time, and the tablet 
gives a full account of their mission, its character 
and successes in different reigns. They appear to 
have gradually disappeared from public view, and 
with the exception of the above tablet, we have no 
further trace of them. 

The first Eomish missions began about the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, when the Nestorians 
were in existence, who opposed them both in 
central Asia and in China. They made consider- 
able progress, but suffered much during the defeat 
of the Mongols and the rise of the Ming dynasty, 
and seem to have been extinguished altogether. 
In 1552, the celebrated Francis Xavier contem- 
plated a mission to China, and was actually on his 
way to it from Goa, when he died in sight of the 
country. The next Missionary of note who reached 
it after his day was Matthew Eicci, in 1581, when 
he established himself at Canton. He was a man 
of high scientific attainments, and in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, he went to the capital through 
the interior of China. He soon became famous, 
from his mathematical and astronomical know- 
ledge ; and the Emperor desired him to send for a 
number of able men to assist in the Observatory 
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and other departments. Many European scholars 
of this class soon joined him, who added greatly to 
the celebrity of the Mission. While they were 
engaged in the capital, others were occupied in the 
provinces, spreading their religion. Multitudes 
joined their ranks and became converts to the 
faith. Changes, however, occurred in the course 
of events, chiefly in consequence o-f the differences 
that arose between the Jesuit and the other 
Missionaries. The progress of the faith was 
arrested, and its prospects were blighted ; the 
Emperor was offended, and persecution commenced. 
He expelled the priests to Macao, and the Catholic 
religion was strictly forbidden. After that time, 
the work was carried on under many disadvanta- 
ges. Its emissaries were obliged to conduct their 
operations in a most secret manner, and were 
exposed to many cruelties if found in the interior 
by the local authorities. They claim, however, to 
have been able to maintain their missions in 
different parts of the country, during the long 
night of trial ; and the number of their converts 
is said to amount, at the present time, to upwards 
of half a million. 

It was in 1807 that the London Missionary 
Society sent out the Eeverend Robert Morrison to 
China. He was the first Protestant Missionary to 
that part of the world. He commenced his work 
in the neighbourhood of Canton, where the foreign 
merchants were residing, and persevered in it in a 

k2 
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manner that does him the highest credit. Prom 
the interdict laid upon foreigners going into the 
interior, he remained at his post, acquiring the 
language, and laying the foundation of Protestant 
Missions in China. The sentence of exclusion 
lasted long, and was rigorously ohserved by the 
authorities. Though Merchants and Missionaries 
increased in number, and our intercourse with 
China was greatly advanced, no improvement took 
place in the way of extended facilities. Each year 
seemed to add to the disadvantages of trade and 
commerce; while, as there was no possibility, so there 
was no inducement, for Protestant Missionaries to 
penetrate into the interior. It was otherwise with 
the Eomanists, who had converts in various 
places, and who were welcomed by them where- 
ever they went. Still the first Missionaries, though 
confined to a particular locality, were not idle. 
They worked for the future, as they sowed the 
seeds of Divine truth in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. They had large scope for this purpose, 
by their being in the vicinity of numbers of people, 
who could hear the word and receive religious 
books for themselves and for transmission into the 
country. They could do no more. They were 
called to wait till, in the Providence of God, the 
door was opened, and they were at liberty to go 
into other places and preach the gospel. 

That time came at the conclusion of the first 
war with China, in 1842. In virtue of the treaty 
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then made, five ports were opened for foreign 
trade, and Hongkong was ceded to us as British 
territory. Means were at once devised to occupy 
these ports by various Missionary Societies in 
England, Germany, and America. The arrange- 
ment was hailed as a blessing from heaven. 
Though the places were partly known before, and 
were chosen in view of their adaptation for com- 
mercial purposes, they were regarded as of special 
interest and importance in a Missionary point of 
view. The openings brought us into contact with 
the people to an immense extent. Each of the 
ports, — Canton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai — had a vast population, and formed 
avenues to the interior, of which we hoped in time 
to take advantage. We were at liberty to labour 
in these places, with the exception of the first, in 
the freest and fullest manner. No special difficulty 
was found connected with them, beyond the natural 
feeling of estrangement from, and fear of, foreigners 
in the minds of the Chinese. Years passed on in 
this way, during which we enjoyed the greatest 
facilities and much encouragement in carrying on 
our work. At most of the ports we gradually went 
beyond the bounds prescribed, and found the 
inlying country offering splendid opportunities for 
Missionary work. We became familiar with the 
towns and cities at the distance of at least a 
hundred miles in various directions. This added 
immensely to our field of labour, and though ex- 
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posed to a degree of peril at the outset, from the 
ill-will of some of the people, the reception we met 
with on the whole was of a gratifying kind. It 
was impossible to estimate the amount of popula- 
tion thus brought within our reach, and each year 
seemed to add to it by the extension of our itinerant 
labours, and our increased acquaintance with the 
country. 

But it was not intended that we should rest in 
the enjoyment of even these facilities, great and 
growing though they were. In 1858, it was re- 
solved by the English government to demand a 
revision of the first treaty, with an apology for 
certain grievances that had occurred in the South, 
and also that further privileges should be enjoyed, 
more especially that the English minister should 
reside in the capital, and come into direct commu- 
nication with the Chinese authorities. On this 
being refused, the Taku forts were taken, and the 
Chiaese army was driven back, when the treaty of 
Tientsin was concluded, fully allowing the various 
concessions that were asked. Next year, on the 
English ambassador proceeding to the capital, he 
was opposed at Tientsin. It had been strongly 
fortified, and on attacking it we were repulsed. In 
1860, the English and French forces took the place 
and moved on to Pektn, encountering the Chinese 
army at different points, till they dictated terms of 
submission to the Imperial plenipotentiaries. The 
new treaty was duly signed, and provided all that 
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was required. It was arranged that the English 
minister should reside at the capital, and that 
other ports should be opened on the same con- 
ditions as the others. It was arranged too, that 
passports should be issued at the Consulates, en- 
titling us to travel through the land for pleasure, 
trade, or otherwise. Swatow in the south, Teng- 
chow, Tientsin, and Newchwang in the north, 
Takao and Taiwan in Formosa, Keungchow in 
Hainan, and sometime afterwards Chinkeang, Kiu- 
keang and Hankow on the Yangtze, in the central 
part of the empire, were thus added to the places 
previously secured to us. This increased our 
facilities amazingly. The country was opened to 
an extent of which we had formed no conception, 
and we acknowledge the hand of Providence in it 
all. 

These places with a few exceptions were found 
to contain a vast population, while they furnished 
the means of getting into the interior, which greatly 
enhanced their value and importance. It was not 
to be expected that all our difficulties and dangers 
were thus cleared away, or that the people were 
everywhere prepared to receive us in a cordial 
spirit. The legal opening of the country did not 
allay their national pride and prejudice, or their 
feelings of aversion and hostility to foreigners. 
This was an obstacle to be overcome gradually, 
and we were forewarned of peril and inconvenience 
of various kinds. Such was soon found to be the 
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case, but after all it was not to be wondered at. 
The character or disposition of the natives, and 
especially of the ruling and literary classes, was in 
no wise altered by the arrangements of the treaty. 
Their enmity and opposition were ever ready to 
break out, and place the foreigners in circum- 
stances of trial or danger. Painful instances of 
this kind have frequently occurred, and life has 
been lost in connexion with them. It will require 
a long time and extended intercourse between the 
Chinese and ourselves, before all their national 
antipathy and jealousy subside, and they are found 
ready in all parts of the country to receive us 
amongst them. Still much has been done in this 
way, to an extent indeed that may well astonish 
us, and we are persuaded that in the course of 
events the ill-will and prejudice of the people will 
be subdued, and we shall be admitted everywhere 
on equal terms. Our conduct at the ports, and 
our journeys into the interior will be helpful in the 
attainment of this result. At the outset we were 
independent strangers. The natives were timid 
and hostile, and fearing that our presence would 
be injurious to their interests, they seemed to feel 
justified in treating us as enemies. They had not 
been accustomed to the sight of foreigners. They 
had heard the most outrageous and malicious 
stories about us, but when they found there was no 
ground for such things at all, their opinions under- 
went a happy change. We were able gradually to 
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move about in a free and open manner, and thus 
our tours have been extended over hundreds and 
even thousands of miles. The country has been 
traversed from Canton to the Great Wall, and in 
other directions immense distances have also been 
gone over. Always allowing for a degree of hazard 
in connexion with these journeys, still it is the 
case that the difficulty is not so much in travelling 
as in settling down in an interior district. The 
thing is novel in the view of the natives, and the 
attempt on our part awakens all their old preju- 
dice and opposition, so as to render it often a diffi- 
cult and dangerous experiment, that requires to be 
carefully and prudently dealt with. 

Here it may be proper to make a few remarks 
on the terms and bearing of the treaty in this 
respect. Does it warrant our settling down in all 
places, and have we a right to demand this privi- 
lege wherever we like ? If it be so, what is to be 
said of the late troubles in China on this very 
ground, and which are of the same nature with 
what has occurred elsewhere ? We quote from the 
North China Herald of 16th February, 1869, on 
the subject. It states that a request was made by 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce to Lord 
Elgin, for liberty to travel and reside in the 
country and in the inland towns of China. The 
writer goes on to say: — "It is interesting to read 
anew by the light of this request, the article of the 
Tientsin treaty, authorizing British subjects to 
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travel in the interior. The omission from the 
latter of the word ' reside ' can hardly have been 
accidental. At any rate permission to travel only 
for pm'poses of pleasure or trade was granted, and 
three ports only on the Yangtze were opened." 

This we always understood to be the original 
meaning of the treaty, and so far it was acted on 
till lately. Whenever Missionaries attempted to 
settle in the country, they considered it was at 
their own risk, and that they could not be legally 
sustained. The French treaty secured the hberty 
of settling in the interior to the Eoman Catholic 
Missionaries, and as we have the favoured nation 
clause in ours, it was presumed that we had a 
similar right thereby ceded to us, and that as 
Missionaries we were justified in establishing our- 
selves in the country wherever we pleased. Some 
assert that the clause in question has not been 
taken up by our Home Government in the Mission- 
ary view of it, and that our authorities do not hold 
themselves responsible for the consequences of any 
one acting upon it. Be this as it may, the thing 
was tried and the history of the late troubles at 
Yangohow is fraught with instruction on the point. 
If we are to ground our right in the matter upon 
the terms of the French treaty, in connexion with 
our own favoured nation clause, it is desirable that 
our Government should declare itself accordingly. 
For the time being, it has taken the very opposite 
course, and the statements of a certain member of 
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the House of Lords are notorious for their vilifica- 
tion of Missionaries, in language, sentiment and 
spirit that are highly unbecoming. It is not to be 
wondered at that people at home should be ignorant 
of the facts of the case in China, we mean of the 
real feelings of the people, and the possibility and 
necessity of progress. So far as our Government 
is concerned, we are deeply impressed with its 
obligation neither to force nor to relinquish the 
plea of full international communication. Be the 
obstacles what they may, enlightened civilization 
demands the freest intercourse, conformably to the 
laws and regulations that arise out of it. We 
cannot assume that such enlightenment exists in 
China, but it is our part to hasten it on by all 
legitimate means. We are thankful for the facili- 
ties and opportunities that are already enjoyed 
in Missionary work. They are far from having 
been taken full advantage of, yet such is the effect 
of our foreign connexion with China, that all the 
advantages of late years are found and felt to be 
only stepping stones to further and greater ac- 
quisitions. Our cause is necessarily onward. The 
peculiar circumstances of the case in a mercantile 
and Missionary point of view require increased 
facilities, and wider scope for our operations. It 
is impossible to be satisfied with past attainments, 
and it is well that our national spirit and Christian 
zeal should lead to the demand for more extended 
intercourse, for the breaking down of every need- 
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less restriction, and for the universal opening of 
the country. The wish, the aim are prelusive of 
the result. Only let us be faithful to our duty in 
the earnest, enlightened, appropriate agitation of 
the question, and one day we shall wake up to the 
full realization of it. Meanwhile we would en- 
deavour to disabuse the minds of friends at home, 
as to any idea of impossibility in the matter, or as 
if the object contemplated were too formidable to 
be attained in the present condition of things. The 
prejudice, bigotry and aversion to foreigners ex- 
isting especially among the ruling and literary 
classes, and in measure among the common people, 
admit of a remedy in time, and much will depend 
upon our conduct in the matter. We would urge 
unswerving persistency on the part of our au- 
thorities in their representation of the subject to 
the Chinese government, and thorough Christian 
propriety in all the movements of our Merchants 
and Missionaries, as the best means of bearing 
down the native opposition. We are satisfied that 
in BO far as the end in view is a right one, it 
will in due course be attained, despite all the diffi- 
culties at present connected with it. 

But our topic requires that we should notice the 
Missionary work that has actually been done in 
China, in consideration of the facilities that have 
of late years been enjoyed. 

We would refer, in the first place, to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures as a matter of high im- 
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portance. Dr. Morrison gave himself to this task 
as soon after his arrival as possible, and was sub- 
sequently aided in it by Dr. Milne. As the first 
work of the kind, and accomplished in circum- 
stances very different from those now existing, it 
deserves very great commendation indeed. It was 
published and circulated widely. When the coun- 
try was opened and the Missionaries increased in 
number and efficiency, it was deemed needful that 
a revision or new translation of the New Testa- 
ment should be made. A Committee of Delegates 
was appointed consisting of representatives from 
different Missionary Societies, English and Ameri- 
can, which began its labours in Shanghai in July, 
1847. The Eev. Drs. Medhurst, Bridgman, and 
Boone, with Messrs. John Stronach and Walter 
Lowrie, were the members of that Committee. The 
latter lost his life soon after at the hands of pirates, 
while crossing the Hang-chow bay on his way to 
Ningpo, and Bishop Boone was withheld engaging 
in the work by his infirm state of health. In about 
two years the work was finished. It was a scholarly 
production, clear and idiomatic in its style, as 
well as a faithful translation of the Scriptures into 
the Chinese language. In view of the high qualifi- 
cations of the translators and the great unlikelihood 
of obtaining the services of such men for a long 
time to come, it was resolved to continue the work 
by the similar translation of the Old Testament. 
The Eev. William Milne was added to the Commit- 
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tee, and the •work was carried on successfully. In 
1854 it was brought to a conclusion. About this 
time also a version of the New Testament in collo- 
quial Mandarin was carried through the press, for 
the sake of those who might be more able to under- 
stand it in that form. It was Providential that 
these translations were prosecuted at the time they 
were actually done. The hand of death was soon 
after laid upon Dr. Medhurst the veteran and experi- 
enced Missionary at the head of the Committee, 
of which only one member now remains, Mr. 
Stronach, whose high scholarship gave cast and 
character to the Delegates' version of the Bible. 

No sooner was the work closed than it was re- 
solved by the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
circulate it far and wide. The late Eev. John 
Angell James was deeply interested in China, and 
supposing that the rebellion then going on pro- 
mised great things in a Christian point of view, he 
pleaded that a miUion copies of the New Testa- 
ment should be printed and circulated. The money 
was raised for the purpose, and arrangements were 
made for carrying it into effect. Printing presses 
were set to work in Shanghai and Hong-kong, and 
large editions were thrown off for general distribu- 
tion. At first the missionaries and a few of their 
converts did what they could ia the work, but only 
in those places and at those distances, which could 
be reached in the ordinary prosecution of their 
labours. It was found that this system was inade- 
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quate to the wants of the case and the extended 
opening of the country. Accordingly it was re- 
solved by the Bible Society in 1863, to engage the 
services of Mr. Alexander Wylie for the special 
work of superintending the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, as he had been since 1847 in charge of the 
printing establishment in Shanghai. About the 
same time, the National Bible Society of Scotland 
secured the services of the Eev. Alexander William- 
son, formerly a Missionary in China, for the same 
purpose ; and at the hands of these two gentle- 
men, the work of distribution has been carried on to 
a vast extent. Mr. Wylie has travelled more or less 
in fourteen of the provinces, having two Europeans, 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. Welson associated with him 
as colporteurs. Both of these have done good 
service in numerous and distant places, and we 
are grieved to say that the former has apparently 
lost his life in the course of his labours. He left 
Shanghai in November 1867, with a view to 
making his last journey, prior to returning home 
and studying for the Ministry, as he had it in view 
to qualify himself for Missionary work in China. 
He has never been heard of since, and we fear that 
he was murdered by the way along with his native 
companions. The Eev. Mr. Williamson has dis- 
tinguished himself by his travels in Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and several of the northern provinces. 
He has trodden new ground in the course of his 
extensive journeys, and interested many by his in- 
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telligent observations in the countries and dis- 
tricts over which he has gone. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies of the Scriptures have thus been 
circulated, in parts or in complete volumes, and 
having been chiefly by sale, there is greater like- 
lihood of their being appreciated by the people, 
while their meaning and design were explained 
at the time of distribution. Whatever may be 
the result of this work, there is no doubt of its 
having been done in a most efi&cient manner, ia 
a country too where the printed character even is 
highly valued, and which has been made what it 
is in civilization and culture, chiefly by means of 
the native classics. We have done weU to furnish 
the people with the Sacred Volume that has made 
us in a great measure what we are as a Christian 
nation. It is not ours to specify the effect of such 
labours, only we rejoice to bear witness to the de- 
voted and zealous way in which the operations of 
the Bible Societies have been carried on in China 
at the hands of their able representatives. 

In addition to this department, much has been 
done in. connexion with the Eeligious Tract Society. 
It has nobly seconded our Missionary efforts, and 
helped us to extend the knowledge of the Gospel 
by means of a large series of interesting and use- 
ful books. Many of these are original, others are 
modified translations of standard works at home, 
and suited to the varied requirements of the people. 
They have been distributed widely, and the whole 
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amounts to many millions of pages. We are in 
circumstances to be assured of their being exten- 
sively read, and of their being of great service in 
the onward progress of our work. They consist 
for the most part of commentaries on Scripture, 
the evidences of Christianity, summaries of Gospel 
Truth, refutations of idolatry, illustrations of prac- 
tical religion, and other things. 

We are happy in being able to testify to the 
admirable operations of our American and German 
brethren in the same field. No distinction is to be 
drawn between the English Missionaries and them 
in the matter. We are on a level in every respect, 
and in the departments we are now referring to as 
well as in all others, we have laboured together for 
the evangelization of China. We allude to this 
simply to convey the idea that all the Missionaries 
are working for one object, and we wish to be re- 
garded as identified with each other in the prose- 
cution of it. We are thankful for this, and only 
pray that our union and harmony may be even 
more complete than it is. 

It may be worth while to note that the literary 
efforts of the Missionary body have been directed 
to various other objects than those just spoken of. 
We have thought it useful to enlighten the Chinese 
mind on matters of science and general knowledge, 
as being promotive of our great work. Many of 
the Chinese are capable of appreciating books on 
such subjects, as have been translated and circu- 
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lated to a considerable extent. We enumerate 
the following topics — Medicine and Surgery, Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, Geography, Botany, Me- 
chanics, Histories of England and America, Inter- 
national Law, and Natural Philosophy. These 
works are not to be regarded as of a superficial 
land. They enter thoroughly into the various 
points that are taken up, and are suited to convey 
clear and positive information in regard to them. 

A number of works have also been published by 
different Missionaries, bearing upon the study of 
the Chinese language, and forming almost the 
only means of (acquiring a knowledge of it. Dic- 
tionaries, grammars, dialogues, lessons, chresto- 
mathies and such like have been issued in connexion 
with several dialects, and many of them are 
scholarly in their style, and eminently useful in 
practical application. 

Not a few of the Missionaries have added greatly 
to our knowledge of the history, literature, and 
religion of China by the able and excellent books 
which they have published. Let it suffice to men- 
tion the Horse SinicsB of Morrison, the State and 
Prospects of China by Medhurst, the Middle King- 
dom by Williams, the Chinese Classics by Legge, 
Notes on Chinese Literature by Wylie, EeHgious 
Condition of the Chinese by Edkins, Social Life 
of China by Doolittle, and the Medical Missionary 
by Lockhart. To these might be added many 
others of greater or less importance, all showing 
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the character and standing of the men connected 
with the Chinese Missions, and to whom we are 
indebted for much valuable information about that 
part of the world. 

Whatever may be said as to the literary portion 
of our Missionary labours, we desire it to be borne 
in mind that preaching the Gospel is the work to 
which we have felt ourselves specially called. It 
is the one thing that has been given us to do, and 
we have endeavoured to do it as best we could. 
At the different treaty ports, chapels have been 
built, where from day to day we are in the habit 
of proclaiming the Word. The attendance varies 
from a few to several hundreds at a time, and as 
occasion offers, we converse with the people or 
preach to them in the freest and fullest manner. 

The method of our discourses, particularly in 
the case of our best and most experienced Mission- 
aries, is adapted to the circumstances and capacity 
of the audience. A growing acquaintance is 
formed with their requirements in this respect, 
and, speaking generally, the address of St. Paul 
to the Athenians furnishes an excellent model for 
us to imitate. Whether intentionally or not, we 
often proceed on the same ground, as there is a 
wonderful adaptation in it to the condition of 
things around us. We are obliged to dwell upon 
the first principles of natural religion in opposition 
to their atheism and idolatry, and find the advan- 
tage of quoting their native classics, in correspond- 
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ence with the passage, — " for we are also his 
offspring." Many parallel sentiments can be 
adduced, which are well known to our hearers, and 
which form the occasion of a direct appeal in the 
matter of their prevailing idolatry and superstition. 
This leads to the revelation of God's grace, the 
necessity of repentance, the solemnities of the 
judgment day, and the verities of the Christian 
faith^ — " Jesus and the resurrection." 

The reception we meet with in the course of 
these labours is varied. There are those who hold 
us and our message in contempt. There are 
others who treat the subject with indifference and 
unconcern, while there are some who have had 
their interest awakened, and their attention directed 
savingly to eternal things. We. are called to meet 
their difficulties and answer their inquiries. Their 
main objections arise from the prevailing worship 
of heaven and earth, their ancestors, their sages, 
and the idols in the temples. They say that it is 
hard for them to believe in present circumstances, 
when their friends and neighbours are all against 
them. They cannot bear to stand alone, and be 
exposed to all the inconvenience arising from a 
change of faith. Persecution and suffering are 
occasionally threatened. If others would believe, 
they would do so too, and if the Emperor could 
only be brought to accept the Christian doctrine, 
and order all his people in a like manner, the 
whole nation would soon be converted. The 
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foreign aspect of the system also is an obstacle in 
their way. They are fearful lest any alteration on 
their part would be injurious to themselves, their 
households, or even their departed ancestors. 
They profess a readiness in some instances to 
compromise the matter, by an accommodation 
between their own systems and ours, and "the 
offence of the cross," the intolerance of Christianity 
in this respect, is looked upon as strange and 
unreasonable. There are many also who cannot 
apprehend the self-denial and spirituality of the 
Gospel, in its character and requirements. They 
can perform their idolatrous services in an ordi- 
nary, external manner, without interfering with 
their comfort or advantage, but the claims of our 
holy religion are peculiar in their view, and form 
a stumbling-block which is difficult to overcome. 
So utterly unaccustomed have they been to think 
of divine things at all, so ignorant and earthly 
are they in their general habits and sentiments, 
so stereotyped and formal in their religious life 
and character, that it is almost impossible to ex- 
cite in them any thought or feeling on the subject. 
They presume that the concerns of God, and 
heaven, and eternity, are infinitely beyond their 
powers of understanding, and that they have 
nothing whatever to do with them. Their wisest 
men gave no information in regard to them, while 
their priests are at hand to perform the usual 
ceremonies at death and burial, which may or may 
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not avail, as the case may be. The scepticism 
and listlessness thus to be encountered, in our 
endeavours to bring before the Chinese the truths 
of the Gospel, are such as only the Missionary 
himself can apprehend; and often is his heart 
sickened and pained, as he contemplates the pe- 
culiarly hardened and stolid condition of the 
people. 

Such more or less is our experience in the 
chapels, where it is our custom daily to mingle 
with the heathen, and ascertain their thoughts 
and sentiments about religious things. The same 
in measure is found in aU our other preaching 
labours. We do not confine ourselves to stated 
places and times of worship. In the neighbour- 
hood, there are many populous thoroughfares, 
where we have splendid opportunities for engaging 
in our Mission work. In the public tea-gardens, 
in the area of a heathen temple, in any open and 
unoccupied ground, near a great concourse of 
people, we are accustomed to stand up and bear 
testimony to the Gospel of Christ. In the sm-- 
rounding country also, among the villages, towns, 
and cities, we have formed various mission stations, 
and there, as well as in the streets and other con- 
venient places, we have largely prosecuted our 
high calling. Beyond these again, in the inland 
districts and provinces extending over hundreds 
and thousands of mUes, we have made known the 
Word of Life. Weeks and months have thus been 
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spent by some of our number, and the grandest 
scope has been enjoyed in the discharge of our 
blessed work. This has been the case at many 
different points, and so a vast extent of country 
has been gone over, north and south, east and 
west. We attach great importance to this course 
of itinerant effort. Whatever may be the apparent 
result of it, or even though there seems to be no 
Jesuits at all, we are persuaded that it is necessary 
for the general diffusion of the Gospel. Some 
men are better suited for this line of labour than 
for anything else, and by all means they ought to 
fulfil their apostolic ministry in this way. Labours 
of this kind are found to be a great relief from 
more local and monotonous work. It gives life 
and elasticity to a Missionary to go into the inte- 
rior for a time, and herald to the multitudes around 
him the message of salvation. The scenery and 
associations inspire him with fresh zeal, while he 
is preparing the people for the understanding and 
ultimate reception of the truth. They cannot be 
expected to embrace it all at once, but in due time 
its influence will be felt as the knowledge of it is 
increasingly imparted. We wish indeed that a 
well organized system of evangelistic work were 
established in connexion with the different mis- 
sions, so as to extend the Gospel into regions 
where it is seldom or has never been preached. 
Apart from the spiritual results of it, we are per- 
suaded that if undertaken by judicious and expe- 
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rienced men, it would exert a beneficial effect upon 
the people at large, in allaying their prejudices, 
and rendering them amenable to good impressions. 
What as to the practical result of our Missionary- 
labours? It is impossible for us to tell the full 
amount of it. Duty is ours, events are God's. It 
is a great thing to be able to preach the Gospel, so 
widely and so freely in many parts of China. It 
has not been the case for any great length of time, 
and we have had much preparatory work to do in 
acquiring the language, in familiarizing the people 
with us, in breaking up the fallow or rather the 
stony ground, and in sowing the seed of Divine 
truth "beside all waters." But what are the 
statistics of our Mission field ? The Missionary 
Journal of July 1869, gives full details on the sub- 
ject, and it appears from it that the number of 
persons in full communion with the different 
churches existing in China, amounted at that time 
to upwards of five thousand seven hundred. These 
have raised during the past year, above four thou- 
sand dollars for various purposes in connexion 
with them. Wherever the Missions have been 
engaged a suf&cient length of time, they have not 
failed in reaping a certain measure of success. 
Twenty years ago there were hardly twenty con- 
verts belonging to the Protestant Missions in the 
country, and the above shows what advance has 
been made since then. It is to be expected that 
our success will go on in an increasing ratio, cor- 
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responding, under God, to the work that is done, 
and the efficiency of the men engaged in it. 

Are we asked what is the character and standing 
of the converts thus made ? Our answer is that 
this ought to be considered in connexion with the 
circumstances of the case. Their past history, 
and the influences brought to bear upon them in 
their natural heathen state must not be forgotten. 
Even then, however, we are free to confess the 
grace of God evidently at work in the hearts and 
lives of many of our Christian converts. The 
great majority are of the lower or humbler classes 
of society, who were formerly given to idolatry and 
superstition. They have now been reclaimed from 
these, and profess faith in Christ as the only 
ground of acceptance with God. Others were the 
devoted followers of Confucius, and the venerated 
sages of their country. They were imbued with 
the pride and prejudice, the atheism and material- 
ism characteristic of such men, but they now 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus, and worship the only 
true and living God. We have often reason, it is 
true, for anxiety and sorrow on account of some 
connected with us, and have occasion for the exer- 
cise of severe discipline on their account. But 
this is not surprising, when we consider their 
position and early training. It obtained to no 
small extent in the primitive church, and is to be 
found among ourselves at home. At the same 
time we are satisfied that the work of sanctification 
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in the Bible sense of it has been commenced, and 
is going on in the experience and conduct of many 
of our Chinese Christians. We do not boast be- 
yond our measure in this Hne of things, but we 
sincerely bless God for what has been done. 
There are numbers in our churches whom we 
would not hesitate to place on a level with our 
approved fellow Christians at home. Their know- 
ledge of divine truth, their earnestness and inteUi- 
gence in prayer, their firm attachment to the 
Gospel in spite of the evils and errors around 
them, their diligent observance of the means of 
grace, their hearty and entire renunciation of 
idolatry, and their endeavours to bring their 
heathen countrymen to repent and beUeve in 
Christ, are grounds of great encouragement to us 
in our Missionary work. There are not a few 
among them, who have shown a high degree of 
qualification as native teachers, and preachers, 
and pastors, who have been appointed to such 
positions in the church, and who have given us 
much satisfaction from their piety, their ability, 
their excellent moral character, and their useful- 
ness in various fields of labour. Many instances 
of this kind might be adduced in connexion with 
our different Missions. Each Missionary has his 
own reason for thankfulness in the matter, and 
looks upon his native brethren in the ministry as 
of invaluable service to him. There is no doubt a 
striking contrast between the foreign Missionary 
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and his native assistants in their national charac- 
ter and habits. The one is strong, impulsive, bold 
and aggressive in his manner and bearing, ever 
suggesting new and onward modes of operation, 
marked and followed more fuUy by the natives, 
though it may be from curiosity, and is believed in 
by them as thoroughly sincere in his profession 
and practice. The others are more timid and 
cautious, hmited in their sphere of action, yet able 
to come into closer contact with the people, to 
excite their confidence, and to prepare them for 
the better understanding and open acceptance of 
the Gospel. The two are in fact indispensable to 
each other, and may profit largely from mutual 
counsel and assistance. The time is evidently 
coming on when the churches already formed must 
be left more in native hands, allowing the foreign 
Missionary to extend the Gospel into other parts, 
and to exercise only a general supervision of the 
Missions that have been established. StiU the 
Missions in China are in their infancy. We must 
not precipitate new measures, though there may be 
as great danger in keeping the converts in a de- 
pendent state, and relying too much and too long 
upon foreign aid and oversight. As it is, we see 
in these churches the fruit of our Missionary toil, 
and as we contemplate them, we thank God and 
take courage. 

We cannot close this chapter without referring 
to other departments of labour, that have an im- 
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portant bearing upon our great object. From an 
early period in the history of Protestant Missions 
in China, medical men have been engaged in 
connexion with them. We have witnessed the 
operation of these medical Missions with extreme 
interest. They have been the means of doing 
immense good, both in alleviating human misery, 
and in furnishing opportunity for preaching the 
Gospel. In Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Shanghai, Hankow, and Pekin, such institutions 
have been at work for a number of years, and they 
have been largely availed of by the Chinese. 
Though strongly attached to their own native 
systems, many are not in circumstances to make 
use of them, while they are found to be inefficient 
in a great variety of cases. There can be no doubt 
as to the salutary effect of our foreign treatment 
in myriads of instances ; and it is an excellent way 
of testifying to the benevolent spirit of our Christi- 
anity. It is appreciated in this point of view as 
much as the Chinese are capable of doing so. 
But they are not left to learn the fact merely from 
what they see and feel. These institutions are 
directly the means of instructing the people in 
Divine things. Missionaries — native and foreign 
— are in the habit of holding religious service about 
the time of attending the patients, when books are 
distributed and the word is preached to them. 
This is a recognized element of every day's work ; 
and so multitudes are led to hear the Gospel, who 
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migM never hear it otherwise. Many of them 
come from distant and different parts of the 
country, and have it in their power to carry the 
knowledge of mercy thither, along with the report 
of the benefit conferred upon them, by means of 
the foreign medicine. Not a few instances of 
spiritual and saviag good have occurred as a result 
of these conjoint labours; and it is to be hoped 
that the work will be continued and extended as 
much as possible. In the opening of new Missions, 
the system is of great advantage ; but it requires 
much hfe and interest to be thrown into it, to 
prevent its becoming an ordinary and monotonous 
thing, and the moral benefit of it being merged in 
the material. We give all honour to the men 
engaged in this capacity. There is so much of 
self-denial in medicating for the Chinese, that it 
cannot be for the mere pleasure of it that the work 
is carried on. Their annual reports are deeply 
interesting in a medical point of view, and are the 
means of communicating valuable information, 
which does not fall within the usual province of a 
Missionary. 

Various Missions have prosecuted school teaching 
with great advantage. The number on the list in 
all parts is 4,500 boys and girls. This is the place 
for saying a few words on the subject. Education 
is highly valued and extensively pursued in China. 
Schools and seminaries are everywhere to be found, 
but they are for boys only, while the girls are 
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neglected, and very few of them are able to read 
at aU. There are several reasons for this, not in 
the way of depreciating its usefulness even to 
them ; but there is no apprehension of its necessity 
in their case. It it thought that the girls will have 
no occasion for reading and writing, and that they 
will be married into other families, who will have 
the enjoyment and benefit of them, without the 
trouble and expense of their education. Besides, 
as it is no easy matter to proceed in a course of 
Chinese study, it is not thought worth while for the 
girls to practice it in the laborious orthodox form. 
They are kept at home, therefore, helping in the 
various duties of the family, until the time comes 
when they shall be removed to another circle. All 
that is wanted at their hands, when they grow up 
is, that they shall be able to attend to the ordinary 
departments of female life, such as washing, em- 
broidery, or weaving, while the art of reading and 
writing can be dispensed with. As to the boys, 
many of them go to school for a longer or a shorter 
time ; but the process of learning is in their case 
too, very tedious, while the information communi- 
cated is extremely imperfect. On this account, 
and from the desirability of imbuing the youthful 
mind with right and useful Imowledge on secular 
and on religious subjects, some of the Missions 
have established day and boarding schools, that 
have been in operation for a series of years. A 
number of both sexes have in this way been led to 
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join the church, and are giving evidence of the 
value and benefit of the education they have re- 
ceived. Several of the young men are actively 
engaged in Missionary work, and have been ordained 
to the office of the Christian Ministry, with much 
credit to themselves and advantage to the cause. 

Female teaching may be here referred to. 
■Honoured names might be mentioned in this de- 
partment, illustrating the great importance and 
usefulness of this kind of labour. We are of the 
impression that idolatry and superstition are kept 
up in China mainly through the influence of the 
women. The mothers teach their children at 
home and in the teinples various acts of religious 
worship ; and so the system is perpetuated from age 
to age. Were the women only converted, we 
believe that idolatry would soon cease out of the 
land. Now they are to be reached specially through 
their own sex, alike native and foreign, and we 
cannot too earnestly counsel the employment of 
such a class of persons in connexion with Mission- 
ary, work in China. Females — married and un- 
married — are capable of doing much useful service 
in this way ; and the latter, in particular, from 
their being in circumstances to give themselves 
wholly to it. We strongly recommend the adoption 
or extension of this kind of effort. 

Printing establishments have been formed in 
connexion with two or three of the Missions, and a 
vast amount of work has been carried through the 
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press in Chinese and English, and even in Japanese. 
They have heen most serviceable in supplying the 
various Missions with Bibles, tracts, and other 
books ; and we should have been far less favourably 
situated had this agency not been employed. 

Such is our Missionary work in China. It has 
somewhat different aspects in different parts of the 
field, but in the main it is the same everywhere. 
One district may have more attractions than 
another, from physical or psychological causes, iu 
the contour of the country, or the character of the 
people. But the Chinese are one, and require to 
be preached to in a like manner in all places. 
They have the same objections against Christianity, 
and they are in the same moral and spiritual cir- 
cumstances throughout. We are fully alive to the 
difficulties of our work. We feel them in their 
intensest and most aggravated forms, but we are 
not discouraged. It is a solemn duty in which we 
are called to engage; and we are sustained and 
cheered in the prosecution of it by the measure of 
success we have actually enjoyed. It is all of God, 
and whether our success be large or small, we are 
at the best " unprofitable servants." " The treasm-e 
is in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be seen to be of God, and not of us." 
" Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name give glory." ^ 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

PERSONAL INCIDENT AND ADVENTUEE. 

On arriying in Shanghai in August, 1847, after a 
voyage of 133 days, everything appeared strange 
and novel. There "were few foreigners residing 
there at that time, but the numbers of Chinese, 
their appearance, dress and manners, struck us 
with surprise. We had been interested in catching 
the first sight of the Chinese junks at sea, or at the 
mouth of the Tang-tsze-kiang, on our way to our 
destined haven, but the general appearance of 
Shanghai showed it to be a place of great im- 
portance. The country all around was flat. There 
was nothing of elevation except the numerous 
graves, that were visible on every side. Shortly be- 
fore leaving England, we were charged to have our 
house built on high ground, but it did not seem 
likely that such would be the case, at all events in 
this part of the country. 

We were kindly received by our predecessors in 
the Mission, Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Lockhart, and 
in due time placed in our respective quarters. 
They had been in Shanghai for four years, and 
were the pioneers of Protestant Missionary labour 
in North China. In my early longings to be en- 
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gaged in the service of Christ among the heathen, 
I had read Medhurst's State and Prospects of China 
with deep interest, and had gazed intently upon 
his likeness in the frontispiece of the book, with 
the impression on my mind that he was too dis- 
tinguished a man for me to be associated with in 
the Mission field. Never did I expect to have such 
a privilege conferred upon me. But so it was, and 
I take this opportunity of testifying to my esteem 
and reverence for his memory. His manner and 
bearing in the Mission were of the kindliest charac- 
ter, while his devotedness to the work and his 
manifold labours in connexion with it, formed a 
noble example to us, that we should be likeminded 
and follow his steps, when called, however un- 
worthy, to succeed him. 

The first thing to be done was the study of the 
language, and it was undertaken at once as a mat- 
ter of course. I am not aware that the idea of 
difficulty ever occurred to me in regard to it. The 
Chinese teacher was daily at my side, and I prose- 
cuted the work in the way pointed out in the second 
chapter. Very gradual progress was made, but in 
time I found that I could communicate a few ideas 
to my preceptor, and I was encouraged in my 
earnest desires to go among the people and speak 
to them, though in stammering words, about God 
and Christ. Accompanied by my teacher, I went 
to some of the principal thoroughfares in the city 
with a number of tracts in my hand, and the sight 
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of a foreigner standing up in these circumstances 
soon drew a large crowd around me. The result 
generally was that I broke down, but I succeeded 
in leading many to the neighbouring chapel where 
Dr. Medhurst was preaching, and where they had 
the opportunity of hearing an excellent sermon. 
On the Sabbath days, I frequently went to chapel 
for the purpose of listening to a Chinese discourse, 
or to the country villages and hamlets along with 
a native assistant, to distribute Christian books, 
and tell the people about the way of salvation. 
These were seasons of high enjoyment. I found 
myself gaining aptitude in the language, and was 
emboldened to use it as much as possible. How- 
ever imperfect my attempts were for a long time, 
I am satisfied they did myself good, both in im- 
proving my linguistic skill, and keeping alive my 
Missionary zeal, apart from any advantage they 
did to the people. 

My teacher proved to be an inveterate opium 
smoker, and I was obliged to part with him. Some 
time afterwards, I visited his native place twenty 
miles distant, on a Missionary tour, and on making 
inquiries about him, was informed that his mother 
had been so indignant at his opium propensities, 
that she shut him up in a room, where he died 
from the withholdment of the pipe. If it were so^ 
nothing would be done to her in the circumstances, 
as she had a right to punish a disobedient son 
even in this extreme manner, and the occasion of 
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his death was then looked upon as induced by 
himself. 

We were in the habit of prosecuting itinerant 
work in the country, going and returning in twenty- 
four hours, according to the arrangement of the Con- 
sul. In 1848, Dr. Medhurst, Mr. Lockhart, and 
myself went to the city of Tsing-pu, thirty miles 
from Shanghai. We carried on our work as 
usual, distributing tracts and preaching to the 
people. At the time there was a number of junks 
in the stream. They had been employed in con- 
veying the tribute grain of the South to Pekin by 
the Imperial Canal. It had been resolved, however, 
to engage sea-going junks that year for the pur- 
pose, and the ordinary class of sailors were thus 
thrown idle. Many of them were at this place. 
On leaving it, we walked to our boat, which 
was at the distance of five miles. When not far 
from the city, we heard loud noises behind us, 
and looking round observed a number of men com- 
ing in our direction armed with clubs, chains, and 
other instruments. We quickened our pace, but 
were overtaken and savagely beaten and robbed by 
our assailants. We sought to reason with them, 
but in vain, until it seemed to them that we were 
entirely in their power. They then took hold of us 
and drove us back towards the city. On passing 
the gates, as they were proceeding with us to their 
junks, a large body of Mandarin followers came 
out and rescued us. We were conducted to the 
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office of the magistrate and kindly treated. We 
had been sorely bruised, and were scarcely able to 
walk. A full report of the case was taken down. 
Our boat was brought close to the city walls, and 
in due time we left the place. One of the boatmen 
hearing of our misfortune had gone to Shanghai, 
where an expedition was being fitted out to come to 
our help. The matter was thoroughly gone into 
by the Consul, Mr. (now Sir) Kutherford Alcock. 
The grain junks were blockaded in the port until 
redress was obtained. The leading offenders were 
secured and exposed in the cangue, or pillory, on 
which their offence was inscribed for the warn- 
ing of all. 

At another time a brother missionary and myself 
arranged to go into the interior to a considerable 
distance. It could not be done in our foreign dress, 
as we should at once have been known and sent 
back, if not worse treated. Besides, the people 
were then in a great excitement from the incur- 
sions of the rebels, and this increased the difficulty 
of inland travel. We determined therefore to as- 
sume the Chinese dress, with the long tail in addi- 
tion. The change was effected over night, and we 
proceeded to our boat. We kept as closely to it as 
possible, desirous of arriving at the end of our 
journey, before meeting with any reverse. The 
country was beautiful, and the limpid streams 
formed a great attraction to the eye. We passed 
the city of Suchow, about which the Chinese are 
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fond of saying, Shang yeu Tien tang, Hia yeu Su 
Hang, — that is, above there is heaven and below 
are Suchow and Hangchow. We resolved to visit 
this terrestial paradise on our return, and pushed 
on to Wusih. We went ashore and were recognised 
by a number of persons, who had often seen Eomish 
Missionaries there in native dress, and no doubt 
observed the awkwardness of our manners in spite 
of our disguise. However we suffered no ill-treat- 
ment at their hands, though there were the usual 
epithets of barbarian and white devil applied to us 
on every side. We distributed a few books and 
sailed to Chang-chow about thirty miles distant. 
Soldiers were in all directions, owing to the rebels 
who were at Chinkiang some sixty miles off. We 
cast anchor and were visited by a number of smaU 
officials. At length one of higher standing came 
on board with fear and trembling, scarcely ventur- 
ing to trust himself near us. We told him who we 
were and desired him not to be afraid. He then 
entered on the troubled state of the country, and 
entreated that on going back to Shanghai, we 
should endeavour to prevail on the Consul to send 
a steamer to Chinkiang, as he believed such a 
vessel had mighty power and could do great won- 
ders. If this were done, he said, and the rebels 
were driven away, we could engage in commerce to 
a large extent, and especially in rhubarb, which he 
thought foreigners highly valued. 

Ere long we left the place to return home, and 
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on arriving at Suchow we landed. Books were 
distributed and the word was preached. We were 
returning to our boat when one of us was laid hold 
of. On endeavouring to get away, the hue and cry 
was raised, and a multitude was soon gathered 
round. We were seized by our tails and driven 
back to the city. The crowd increased until a vast 
array of human heads was seen in all directions. 
Many were now laying hold of our caudal append- 
ages, and theytugged mine so furiouslythat I thought 
they would soon pull my head off altogether. My 
companion was in better circumstances than 
I was, from having less hair of his own, or from 
his tail not being so strongly attached to it, 
and so the two happily parted company after a 
short time. I wished with all my heart that mine 
would do so too, but in spite of the numbers that 
were dragging and pulling at it the tail remained. 
On the way a man came out of a coffin shop, and 
gave me a heavy blow on the head with a lump of 
wood, when I began to abandon all hope, resigning 
myself into the hands of Him, whose I was and 
whom I served. We were taken to a police station 
at the side of the road, and questioned at all hands 
as to whom we were. Our replies were explicit 
enough, that we were foreigners from Shanghai, 
and were religious teachers engaged in exhorting 
the people to do good. They insisted upon our 
being rebels, and asked if we were not aware that 
a price was offered for our heads. We sought per- 
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mission to go into a neighbouring tea-shop which 
was granted, and while there, a body of officers 
from the magistracy came and took us through the 
immense crowd filling the streets. On arriving at the 
office of the district magistrate, we were subjected 
for several hours to a rigid examination, and asked 
all manner of questions about Shanghai, to ascer- 
tain if we were really true men and no spies. 
Meanwhile our boatmen were being similarly ex- 
amined, and at the end it was agreed by the 
magistrates that we were no doubt what we pro- 
fessed to be. They came to us and said, "We 
believe you to be foreigners, very good men indeed, 
but you know you had no right to come into this 
city. Your only proper place is the treaty port of 
Shanghai. We have interfered for your deliver- 
ance this time, but we shall not do it again if you 
dare to come here any more. At present the 
people are in a state of great confusion. We shall 
endeavour to quiet them, and you must remain 
until night, when we hope it wiU be safe to take 
you back to your boat. Eemember, however, you 
are never to be seen in Suchow again." We 
thanked them for their kindness without promising 
to do what they wanted. We were duly conveyed 
to our boat, and sailed to Shanghai. A day or 
two after, I went to the Mission chapel in the city, 
and the first man that entered was from Suchow. 
I asked him if any trouble had occurred there a 
few days previously. He said they had caught two 
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rebels. What was done to them? They were 
taken to the office of the district magistrate, and 
next morning a declaration was posted up to the 
effect that they had been privately beheaded. I 
told him that I happened to be one of them, and 
of course he looked at me with great astonishment. 

On numerous occasions have we met with treat- 
ment of a trying and hazardous kind, in the 
course of our itinerant labours, from a number of 
ill-disposed persons mingling in the crowd usually 
following us. In addition to the ordinary dispa- 
raging epithets, we have often heard the savage 
and brutal yell, "beat and kill the barbarian." 
Brickbats, stones, and other missiles have been 
wildly thrown at us and our boats, rendering it 
unsafe to travel in such districts, though on the 
other hand vast tracts of country have been gone 
over, without any serious injury or harm. In 
either case, we trust that God has given us grace 
to say, — " none of these things move us, neither 
count we our lives dear unto us, that we may finish 
our course with joy, and the ministry we have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus." 

I was once sailing outside the Wusung river, 
with several native assistants, when a cry was 
raised by the boatmen, " Kiang-taou, kiang-taou," 
pirates, pirates. I went on deck and saw a large 
boat bearing down close upon us, with a number 
of men on board armed with boathooks to lay hold 
of our vessel. When they saw me they consulted 
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together, and happily turned off in a different 
direction. We were near the entrance of an inland 
stream, and on getting into it, the natives who had 
observed the piratical craft, congratulated us on 
our safety, as they expected to have seen us 
attacked and plundered. 

Our mode of travelling in the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai is chiefly by means of boats. The canals 
and streams are abundant, and run a long way 
into the interior. We can proceed in this manner 
for days and weeks at a time. The boats are very 
comfortable, and supplies of food are easily ob- 
tained on the way. In sailing along, we pass 
numerous villages, towns, and cities, and on leav- 
ing the boat at the side of the stream, we walk 
ashore amongst the people, distributing our books 
in the shops, and giving them to persons whom we 
meet. At various distances, we stand up on the 
side of the road or in some public place, and preach 
to as many as may assemble. We continue doing 
so from morning to night, and with little interval, 
and are able in this way to accomplish a great 
amount of work, going from end to end of large 
and populous cities, and making known the Gospel 
to thousands in the course of the day. We do not 
always labour together, but pass and repass each 
other in a continuous line for several hours, uniting 
only on coming into the area of a heathen temple, 
which may form a suitable gathering place for a 
crowd of people. During these labours, inquiries 
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are answered and objections met, as we endeavour 
to make the preaching as conversational as possi- 
ble, and only for a short time at each place, unless 
it is attended with special interest. We are thus 
able to go over a vast extent of ground, and grati- 
fying instances have occurred in which it has been 
found that we have not preached the Word in vain. 
These itinerant efforts have always afforded us 
much pleasure and satisfaction, being assured that 
we were thus sowing the seed of Divine truth, 
and making the Gospel known to many who would 
not otherwise have heard it. About a month after 
preaching in a new field in this manner, a brother 
Missionary inquired if I knew of any one that had 
been labouring there. I told him that I did, and 
on asking the reason of his inquiry, he said, that 
his Mission had established a book-store at a consi- 
derable distance from it in another province. One 
day a native came into the store, and stated that 
a foreigner had been preaching in his city about 
God and Jesus. He had heard him, and learning 
that it was possible to obtain books on the subject 
in that place, he had come to purchase them. He 
bought about half-a-crown's worth, and was much 
pleased with being able to do so. Various cases 
might be narrated of spiritual good following these 
evangelistic labours, which have been so largely 
prosecuted in the country. 

In 1858, we heard that a change had taken 
place in the outflow of the Yellow Eiver. We 
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could not get any information about it in Shang- 
hai. All that the natives were able to say of it 
was, that the river "puh tsai kia le," that is, it 
was not at home. We have already mentioned 
that this river has been often the occasion of 
much trouble to China, from its breaking through 
its embankments, and deluging the surrounding 
country, till it found a new outlet for its waters to 
the sea. The bed of the river was really higher 
than the neighbouring fields, and so the banks 
required to be carefully attended to like the dykes 
of Holland. The Mandarins, however, are not 
over honest in this matter, or in anything else ; 
though drawing the needful supplies from govern- 
ment, they often peculate a considerable amount, 
and neglect the requirements of the work. In 
this case, the inevitable consequences had hap- 
pened. The river when in flood had broken 
through a weak place of the embankments, and 
gone in a new direction. It was on this account 
that numbers of the men ordinarily engaged in 
this department had been thrown out of employ- 
ment, and these have now for a long time taken to 
marauding and plunder. Several provinces are 
in a state of chronic rebellion from this cause, and 
untold misery has fallen upon the people in conse- 
quence. But what as to the river ? Two of us 
resolved to make a Missionary tour in that direc- 
tion. We left Shanghai, reached the northern 
parts of Kiang-nan, crossed the Yang-tsze, entered 
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into new territory, and commenced our work of 
preaching in the towns and villages along the 
Grand Canal. Our journey was intensely interest- 
ing from the novelty of it, and the opportunity 
it gave us of proclaiming the Gospel in these 
unknown districts. As a whole, the people seemed 
inferior in cultivation to those whom we had left 
behind, and the country was much poorer. We 
pushed on our way, and at length arrived at Tsin- 
kiang-pu, the end we had proposed to ourselves. 
It appeared to be a large and populous place, 
distant from Shanghai about 450 miles. No sooner 
was it noised abroad that foreigners had come 
thither, than the people assembled in great num- 
bers. The sides of the Canal were crowded, and 
on casting anchor. Mandarins of various grades 
came on board to ask who we were, and what was 
our object. We told them that we were muh-sze, 
ministers or pastors, but they had no idea of this 
religious designation, and that having heard that 
the Yellow Eiver had disappeared, we were anxious 
to see if it was the case. They said it was a long 
way off, and that it was impossible for us to get 
near to it. The day was hot, and we resolved to 
remain quietly in our boats till the afternoon. 
About four o'clock we hastily stepped ashore, to 
the astonishment of those on board, and no less of 
the multitudes on the banks, whose crowded lines 
we went through, and proceeding in the right 
direction, we soon reached the former bed of the 
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river. It was as dry as dust, and we had the 
satisfaction of preaching upon it to those who 
followed us, after which we crossed to the other 
side, and walked ^long the banks, observing the 
deep valley below which had been not long before 
the bed of one of the greatest rivers in the world. 
Next morning we went a considerable distance, 
and noticed the locks through which the grain- 
carrying junks had been accustomed to go, on 
their voyage from the Central to the Northern 
parts of the empire. An old temple was at the 
side, in which was an idol under whose protection 
the Canal had been placed, and to which the sailors 
had long been in the habit of paying respect, that 
they might be prospered in their voyage. It was 
through this that the embassy of Lord Amherst 
went in 1816 to Pekin, and the circumstances of it 
compared with our own at the time, rendered the 
sights and scenes around most interesting. 

In 1866, I went to the North of China, calling 
at Chefoo and Newchwang on the way to Tientsin 
and Pekin. A few days before arriving at the 
former place, a vessel had sailed from it to Corea, 
on board of which was the Eev. Mr. Thomas, my 
former fellow-labourer in the Mission at Shanghai, 
who was then connected with the Mission at Pekin. 
He was a remarkable linguist, and devoted to 
travelling greatly for the purpose of adding to his 
stock of languages. He never returned, and it is 
believed that he and all on board were murdered 
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by the Coreans. The particulars have not been 
fully ascertained. 

On getting to Newchwang, we were gratified from 
its being on new ground, different from what we 
had been accustomed to for nearly twenty years. 
It is in Manchuria. I went round the native city, 
preached in various directions, and was much 
pleased with the aspect of the place. There 
seemed to be a population of about 40,000, and as 
there was no Missionary amongst them, I hoped 
the field would soon be occupied. Not long after, 
the Eev. Wm. C. Burns, of the English Presby- 
terian Mission, went there, and laboured for a time 
in an infirm state of health. He persevered to 
the end, and died from sheer exhaustion. He was 
a noble and devoted man, eminently pious, and 
had done good service by his evangelistic life and 
labours at home and abroad. He was esteemed, 
honoured, and loved by his Missionary brethren of 
all denominations. We are glad to know that 
Newchwang is now occupied by Missionaries of 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission, and it is our prayer 
that God may bl«ss them in their work. 

A few days after reaching Tientsin, we left for 
the Capital, the very sight of which was deeply 
impressive to a stranger. There were many ob- 
jects of interest and curiosity to be seen in it, but 
the celebrated Temple of Heaven exceeded them 
all in our estimation. We were indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Dudgeon for the way in which he 
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succeeded in getting us within the walls. The 
history and design of the place were in our view 
most sacred, and one could only think of the 
Temple of Solomon in connexion with it. 

It was arranged by the Eev. Mr. Edkins that we 
should take a journey into Mongolia, in order to 
fix upon a place for the establishment of a Mon- 
golian Mission. The London Missionary Society 
had a Mission formerly in that region, under the 
Eev. Messrs. Swan and StaUybrass, which had 
been discontinued by the command of the late 
Emperor Nicholas of Eussia. It had been re- 
ported to Mr. Edkins, that a number of Mongols 
had abandoned their nomadic life, and settled 
down at a town called Kwei-Hwa. It seemed 
that this would prove a likely spot for the proposed 
Mission. We left Pekin, and enjoyed the journey 
in the highest degree. The Great Wall of China 
through which we passed, was peculiarly interest- 
ing. The appearance of the towns and villages 
presented a striking contrast to similar places in 
the South. Occasionally we came across settlements 
consisting of excavations on the side of a hill, and 
which called to mind what we had heard in our 
early study of the Chinese classics, regarding the 
primitive mode of living among the first settlers 
in the country. This is always spoken of by the 
teachers with great respect and veneration. In 
four or five days we arrived at Kalgan, where we 
were kindly received by Mr. and Mrs. Gulicke, of 
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the American Board of Foreign Missions. They 
had been labouring there for some time. The 
place -was thoroughly Chinese, with a sprinkling 
of Mongols to be seen here and there, but mostly 
as coming from the country, on camels or horses. 
They were looked upon by us with much interest, 
from the object we had in view. In due time 
arrangements were made for the prosecution of 
our journey, and carts were secured for the pur- 
pose. These are the chief means of conveyance 
in the North, from the absence of large streams. 
We went through the high gates of the city, and 
at once touched on Mongolian ground. Our first 
steps were for hours up a steep ravine, which 
forms the bed of a river in rainy weather. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon we reached the top, 
when we found ourselves on a level with the heights 
around. It was an extended grassy plain, alto- 
gether new country to us. We proceeded to a 
Mongol encampment, where we were hospitably 
entertained. The inhabitants were different in 
many respects from the Chinese, whom they dis- 
liked, while they seemed to be very favourably dis- 
posed to us, as we had never made such attacks upon 
them, and their ancestral property, as the Chinese 
have done. We had much interesting conversation 
with them, Mr. Edkins chiefly in the Mongolian 
tongue, and I in Chinese, which most of them 
could readily understand. They were devoted 
Buddhists, and presented a remarkable contrast 
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in the simplicity and earnestness of their faith to 
the scepticism and indifference of their Chinese 
neighbours. 

Our journey for several days was rather monoto- 
nous from the scenery around us, except when we 
came across a cultivated part of the country, which 
struck us with surprise, and was found to be owing 
to the industry of the Chinese settled there. It 
stood out in remarkable contrast to the indolent or 
nomadic habits of the Mongols. On one occasion, 
we were passing a beautiful temple which we went 
to see. It was formed after the Thibetan model, 
and was a pleasing specimen of that architecture. 
On talking with the priests about the place, we 
asked if we could see their head Lama. We were 
told that we could, and were taken to a small room 
where was a youth of thirteen years of age. He was 
well dressed, and we were informed that he was 
their Guggen, or holy one, a term corresponding in 
part to a living Buddha. He was very timid in re- 
gard to us, never having seen foreigners before. 
We presented him with a copy of Swan's Mongo- 
lian Testament. Shortly after he asked those 
around him if it was time to go, when they took 
him in their arms and carried him outside. He 
was placed on horseback, and on inquiring if we 
could follow him, it was readily consented to. We 
walked for a quarter of a mile and arrived at a neat 
looking temple into which the youth had been 
taken. He was placed on a table or altar, at the 
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foot of a large image of Buddha, and in a cross- 
legged manner, similar to that of the image, — the 
form in which Buddha is always represented when 
engaged in contemplation or instructing his dis- 
ciples. There were ahout twenty priests in the 
room, who commenced a religious service in the 
way of chanting Mongolian or Thibetan hymns va 
honour of Buddha. The youth was occupied in 
the same way, though his attention was greatly 
directed to the strangers. In the front verandah, 
there was a number of persons bowing down very 
reverently towards the youth and the image be- 
hind him. On coming away, I asked a priest whom 
these persons were worshipping — the image or the 
Guggen ? His answer was, they are one and the 
same, as the Buddha, represented by the image, 
actually lives in the breast of the Guggen. As such 
he was the object of their reverent worship and had 
been so for some years. The idea is that the spirit 
of old Buddha is always reproduced on earth. When 
a Grand Lama dies, whose residence is in Lassa, 
the capital of Thibet, he is succeeded by a child into 
whom his spirit is supposed to have entered ; and 
it has been politically arranged by the Chinese Go- 
vernment that the leading banners or tribes of 
Mongols should be presided over by a correspond- 
ing number of the Buddhist hierarchy, or it may 
be one of the second order, for the sake of preserv- 
ing them in peace, and preventing a national rising 
on their part. Our idea is in harmony with the 

N 2 
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system of transmigration, that the youth may have 
been supposed to have attained a wonderful degree 
of merit in a former state, so that when horn ia 
this life he had reached the Guggenship, and in a 
future birth he may attain to the rank of a Buddha, 
of whom, as the classics say, there may be "as 
many as there are sands on the Ganges." 

We arrived at the termination of our journey and 
found the city occupied by Chinese and only a 
few Mongols. There were temples of the latter 
kind in various parts, having as many as 1000 
or 2000 priests connected with them. They are 
engaged in travelHng about the country among 
the tribes that are scattered there. The conclusion 
to which we came was, that judging from what we 
had seen and the difficulty of visiting all parts 
of the country, as weU as the uncertainty of 
meeting large numbers of Mongols, except at mar- 
kets and like places, it would be better to estabUsh 
the Missionary at Pekin itself. In the winter time, 
thousands of Mongols repair thither to sell their 
game and receive their annual allowance from 
Government as soldiers liable to conscription in 
the army. These come from aU quarters, and most 
useful service can be done amongst them. We are 
glad to know that a Missionary has been appointed 
for this purpose, and so the work necessarily aban- 
doned many years ago, will be resumed in a new 
sphere and under more favourable auspices. 

In the seventeenth century, a colony of Jews 
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was discovered in Kai-fung-foo, the capital of 
Honan, on the banks of the Yellow Eiver. They 
seemed at that time to be in a poor condition, 
and their synagogue was in a dilapidated state. 
Nothing more was heard of them for about 200 
years. In 1853, Miss Cook of London, wrote 
Bishop Smith of Hong Kong, to make inquiries 
about them. He applied to Dr. Medhurst, and two 
of the converts were sent to Kai-fung, about 600 
miles distant. They returned after a time with 
two of the Jews, having a number of Hebrew 
manuscripts, consisting of the Pentateuch and 
prayers, copies of various inscriptions, and a plan 
of the temple. The appearance of the former was 
thoroughly Chinese, but they declared most strongly 
their national antecedents. We ascertained that 
the colony had been established in China from 
the beginning of the Christian era, or even prior 
to it. For -at least fifty years they had lost the 
knowledge of the Hebrew letters, and they seemed 
glad of their recognition by us. They returned 
home in two or three weeks, not without bearing 
sad proofs of their opium smoking propensities, in 
which way they largely spent their money that 
had been given them for their valuable manuscripts. 
Some of these indicated their connexion with 
Persian Jews about three centuries before. We 
did not hear of them for a long time afterwards. 
The country being open from Pekin, however, they 
have been visited since, and the last news is that 
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their synagogue has disappeared, having been taken 
down by some of their number and the ma- 
terials sold to the heathen. The others were ex- 
asperated at it probably from their not having 
shared in the spoil, and now the only remaining 
monument of the Jewish faith on the ground so 
long occupied by their temple are two stone tablets 
describing their origin and entrance into China, 
of which we got a copy at the hands of our two 
messengers. The Jews now bear the name of the 
Tiaou-kin-kiaou, or the pluck- sinew-religion, in al- 
lusion to the incident in Jacob's life when he 
wrestled with the angel. They gave themselves 
this name at the time of the Eomish persecution, 
fearing they would be identified with the Catholics, 
and suffer accordingly. They are now greatly re- 
duced in number and circumstances. Probably 
there are two hundred famihes in aU. Some of 
them profess a desire to receive instruction at our 
hands, and have sent several of their children to 
Pekin for this object. 

On one occasion I was preaching in our Mission 
Chapel, and when I closed, a middle-aged man 
stood up and addressed the people in an earnest 
maimer. He seemed to do it very properly, and 
when he concluded, I asked who he was, and if he 
had ever heard this doctrine before ? He told me 
that he had never done so. Why then do you 
speak in this way ? I am persuaded, he said, that 
it is true, and am compelled to speak accordingly. 
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I desired him to come again, which he promised to 
do. He repeated his visits to the chapel, and in 
course of time we were well satisfied with him, so 
that he was baptized and received into the church. 
He seemed an apt and ready speaker, and was 
made use of in preaching to his countrymen, both 
in the city and at a distance. The story that he sub- 
sequently gave of his conversion was to the following 
effect. He was going into the tea-gardens with a 
friend, but happened to see the chapel doors open. 
He came inside and heard the preacher, who spoke 
of all men being sinners and liable to punishment, 
when he said to himself " I knew all this before ; I 
have done many things wrong and deserve to go to 
hell for it, but to have come here merely to hear 
this, was of no use." The next thing the Mission- 
ary spoke about was the idols, as worthless and 
unable to benefit the worshipper in anywise. Our 
friend thought that he was well aware of this too. 
He had often worshipped the idols in the temple, 
but had obtained no good from it, so he considered 
it of little use to come into the chapel and listen 
merely to this. The preacher then proceeded to 
enlarge upon works of merit, when the same senti- 
ment was expressed, and the same impression pro- 
duced. Finally, it was asked, since man was in 
such a sinful, helpless, and hopeless condition, 
what was to be done ? In reply, the fact was an- 
nounced that Jesus Christ had come from heaven 
to atone for human sin and give to aU eternal life. 
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The views deeply affected our friend. He had 
never heard the like of it before. He accepted the 
Gospel then and there, and believed that he would 
have done it previously had he enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. He continued in the faith of 
it to his dying day, when he sent a message to the 
writer that he was still trusting in Jesus, and hoped 
to meet him in the better world. 

A Chinese scholar came from the city of Suchow. 
He had distinguished himself at the native exami- 
nations. He had heard of the Gospel, and came 
to Shanghai partly with a view to become better 
acquainted with it. He was placed over a Chinese 
school, belonging to the Mission. Christian books 
were placed in his hands, and he attended the 
services in the chapel. Gradually light dawned 
upon his mind. He professed himself a follower 
of Christ, and was baptized. His family came into 
the neighbourhood. His eldest son was about twelve 
years of age, who, after a time, showed such 
pleasing indications of religious knowledge and 
piety, that he also was baptized, as weU as the 
other members of his family. The son became 
very ill. I went to see him. It was evident he 
could not live long. The father entered the room 
with me, crying bitterly at the thought of the early 
death of his eldest boy. His son said, " Father, 
do not weep, I believe in Jesus, and am very happy." 
In a short time he said again, " Father, I want 
you to meet me in heaven." He uttered these 
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words three times in an impressive and solemn 
tone. Not long after this he died. Years passed 
on, and the father showed himself to he a most 
consistent follower of Christ, and highly qualified 
for the sacred office of the ministry. His ordina- 
tion was resolved on, and as it was proceeding, he 
was asked as to his faith in Christ, and his reasons 
for desiring the ofSce to which he was heing ap- 
pointed. His reply, in the presence of several 
hundreds of his countrymen, was as follows : "It 
is true that I professed to helieve in Jesus, prior to 
the death of my eldest son, but it was not until he 
said to me in solemn and emphatic terms, ' Father, 
I want you to meet me in heaven ; ' that the thing 
went to my heart, and from that time I gave 
myself, body, soul, and spirit, to be the Lord's. 
Now I desire to live and die in His service, and 
when called away, I hope to go and see my dear 
boy again in heaven." He is still living, adorning 
his Christian profession, and regarded with the 
highest esteem by all his fellow-disciples. 

The first baptisms which I performed in China 
were in the case of two of my scholars. They 
were about seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
They had been in the school for several years. 
Several of my Missionary brethren examined them 
and were much pleased with them. They were 
baptized in the presence of a large congregation. 
One of them lived for five or six years, and was 
engaged at last as a Bible colporteur. He was taken 
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ill of cholera. I visited him, and as his case 
seemed hopeless, I asked him if he was afraid to 
die. He said, " Oh, no, teacher, I believe in Jesus 
Christ, and trust in Him, whatever happens to me." 
I told him that it was feared he would not live 
long ; had he anything to say to his mother about 
his burial ? She was not a Christian. He called 
her and said, " Mother, you know that I have pro- 
fessed to be a follower of Jesus. I wish you to 
believe in Him too ; and I beg that you will not 
call the heathen priests to perform any of their 
religious ceremonies at my death." We have 
reason to beheve that the promise was kept, which 
is not always the case in regard to the converts, as 
their friends often interfere and insist upon the 
observance of the usual rites on the occasion. 
The other youth is still living and doing good and 
excellent service in the Chinese hospital. He has 
been there for nearly fifteen years, and is a humble- 
minded, consistent Christian. Would that we 
could tell the same story, in reference to all the 
other boys who were under training in our 
Mission school. Like om- fellow-labourers in the 
field, we have had our trials and disappointments 
in many ways ; but we are cheered by any tokens 
of success graciously bestowed upon us, and are 
thankful that the work is not more discouraging 
than it is. 

One of our first converts was a remarkable man. 
He had been a chief disciple of a reformer in the 
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country, who opposed some of the doctrines of the 
celebrated commentator on the Chinese classics. 
He had numerous followers. This man came to 
Shanghai in the prosecution of his business. He 
was a tea merchant, and was brought under the 
sound of the Gospel. He became impressed with 
what he heard, and asked if it was really true. 
The Missionary dilated upon the miracles of Christ. 
He listened attentively, and at the end said, "that 
the Buddhist priests profess to do such things also, 
but they were not believed." The Missionary then 
spoke of his own experience, adopting the moral 
argument of Christianity. He referred to his own 
convictions of sin, and his fear of the consequences, 
till he came to the knowledge and acceptance of 
the Gospel. The man was rivetted. Tears were 
observed running down his cheeks, and he said, 
" if such was the spiritual power of the Gospel, I 
desire to believe it and become a follower of Jesus 
Christ." Often have I been struck with the gravity 
and solemnity of this early convert to the faith. 
He endeavoured to bring the Missionary into con- 
tact with his reforming teacher, going with him 
into the interior at the time when it was dangerous 
to do so, and hoping that a coalescence might take 
place between the two. The reformer, however, 
sent word that he was unwell, and that it was 
inconvenient to have the meeting that was proposed. 
Thus it was in China as it was in early days. 
GaUio and Seneca seemed both to have had the 
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opportunity of conversing with Paul, but " they 
cared for none of these things," whatever may have 
been their moral character and teaching in other 
respects. 

I was much interested one day by the seventy- 
fifth descendant of the sage Confucius calling upon 
me. His name and title was Duke Kung. He was 
one of the very few hereditary nobility in China, to 
whom high honour is given, from the fame and 
influence of his great ancestor. He entered 
freely into conversation on various subjects ; but 
he did not seem particularly intelligent. I spoke 
to him of Christ, and he Ustened respectfully, 
though the object of his visit was mere curiosity 
to see a foreigner, with whom he could hold inter- 
course in his own language. 

I became acquainted with a Chinese scholar, who 
was the agent of the late Viceroy at Nankin, Tseng- 
Kwoh-fan. On one occasion, he brought to me 
the head of a small animal, which he said had 
been offered for sale as part of the spoils of the 
Emperor's palace. The sutures on it had aston- 
ished the Viceroy, and were pretended by some 
foreigner to be the handwriting of Buddha. I was 
asked if I could tell anything about them, and 
showed him a number of plates with the same 
impressions. This did not avail to clear up the 
mystery ; but I recollected having similar bones in 
the house, and on laying them before him, with 
sutures of the same kind, he expressed himself 
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indignant at his master having been imposed upon 
as he was, and at such a large price being sought 
for the skull of a mere old animal. This same 
scholar was a high-minded Confucian. He entered 
into conversation about Christianity, magnifying 
his ancient sage as far superior to Jesus Christ. 
I told him that there was no ground in the native 
classics for such a celebration of Confucius. A 
passage was adduced in which the sage confessed 
his shortcomings, and another showing that his 
conduct was not altogether truthful and honest. 
He was irritated in the extreme, and said, " If you 
say anything derogatory of our holy sage, let me 
tell you that I would rather go to hell with him, 
than with your Jesus Christ to heaven." 

Two Mahommedans called on me one day, 
and expressed a desire to hear our Christian 
doctrine. They had come from a distance for the 
purpose. I said that I was glad to see them, and 
mentioned .that our chapels were open daily for 
preaching ; and invited them to come to my house 
any time for religious conversation. They were 
frequently present at the services. At the end of 
ten days, they visited me again, and as they were 
about to return home, they wished to thank me for 
my kindness during their stay in the neighbour- 
hood. I assured them it was unnecessary, but 
desired to know what they thought of our preach- 
ing. They replied that Jesus was truly a wonderful 
man. He was wise and holy and good. They 
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knew ITim as one of their own prophets. His 
namo in their pronunciation was Urh-sa. They 
said that if we would only go through tho country, 
preaching about Christ, His goodness, His wisdom, 
and His miracles, we should get thousands of con- 
verts. I thanked them for their estimation of Him, 
but thought that there was something in their 
minds which they were hesitating to tell me. I 
encouraged them to speak out on the matter. 
After a time, they said it was true they had an idea 
on the subject, which they were afraid of express- 
ing, lest it should give offence ; but as I wished 
them to speak out, they would venture to do so. 
The idea was this, — they were surprised at my con- 
tinually preaching about the cross, and that Jesus 
had died on it, as an atonement for human sin. 
They urged me to go everywhere speaking of Christ 
in His moral character and life, but never to say 
that Pie died on the cross. This was a thing which 
the Chinese were too proud to believe, and if 
persisted in, we should meet with no success 
in our work. I told them that this was the very 
kernel of our doctrine, and apart from it, I should 
never have come to China at all. There were 
moral teachers and systems in abundance amongst 
them ; and in view of the spiritual condition and 
necessities of men, the death and atonement of 
Christ could not be dispensed with. 

Our general preaching is curiously listened to 
by some of our audiences. When engaged in the 
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open ail*, we are often aslciul strange questions, 
such 11,8 these, "What kind of coat is that you 
havo on?" "What is the price of the cloth a 
yard ?" "What are your shoes made of, and how 
lonj;- will they wear ?" " Is your country far from 
this?" "How is it that you have a Queen and 
not a King reigning over you?" The productions 
of our country are often matters of inquiry, but of 
course we always endeavour to put aside such 
questions, though they are not to be Avondered at 
as Hignilioant of the ignoraaice of the people, who 
have no idea of there being any impoliteness or 
imp(>rtiinonce connected with them. 

I romember a ]\[issionary proacliing to a lai'ge 
audionc'o, and on closing the sorvioo, a Chinaman 
wont up to another of our number standing at the 
door, and entered into conversation \Yith him. In 
the simplicity of my eaiiy days, I thought he was 
talking about what he had just hoard, and on ask- 
ing what he was saying, it turned out that the 
purport of his communication was to know if there 
were ai>y moons in oiu" country. 

As an instance of mandarin peculation I may 
mention tlu^ following. Two of us were travelling 
in the interior, and were invited to the public office 
to stay for the night. It was a politic step on the 
part of the magistrate to do so, as he -was appre- 
hensive of the presence of foreigners in the city. 
Ho was an abandoned opium smoker, and was 
astonished to see us. never having fastened his eyes 
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upon such beings before, and it was some time ere 
he could recover from his fright. In the course of 
general conversation, we told him about England, 
its high officers and emoluments. Particularly it 
was urged upon him, that they received a specified 
salary, and could not lung or manage for them- 
selves to the extent of a single copper beyond it. 
He held up his hands in amazement, and said the 
mandarins of his country could never get on at all 
if they did not lung. It was necessary for their 
very existence. During the same journey we were 
entertained by another mandarin, who was a very 
intelligent man, and who expressed his satisfaction 
at what we told him of our country. When we 
spoke of the House of Commons, he looked at us 
with great earnestness, and said, — " that is what 
we want in China, a representation of the people 
in the capital, so as to put a stop to the many 
evils current in the land." 

While continuing our course, we were reading an 
itinerary of the way, and the volume narrated the 
story of a priest who had Uved on the top of a hill 
we were going to. It was called Tien-muh, or the 
eye of Heaven. This holy priest was walking 
along the brink of a precipice named the Tiger's 
Mouth, and was so absorbed in the contemplation 
of Buddha and the repetition of his prayers, that 
he fell over, but such was the wonderful merit he 
had acquired, that he sustained no injury. When 
found at the bottom, he was repeating with great 
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composure the mystic words, 0-mi-toh-fuh, -whicli 
it was observed might well be rendered in the cir- 
cumstances, my toe and foot ! These words are 
supposed to have an unspeakable worth connected 
with them. We have seen priests and hermits in 
particular, who appeared to utter them incessantly, 
thinking that the more frequently they did so, it 
would add vastly to their merit both in this world 
and the next. Sometimes men of that stamp are 
voluntarily incarcerated for years in a small room, 
never leaving it, while they occupy their time, day 
and night, in repeating the sacred symbols, and 
resounding the praises of old Buddha. 

At the close of Dr. Medhurst's service in the 
chapel one Sunday afternoon, a Chinaman went to 
the pulpit and handed a small book to him, asking 
if he knew what it was about. It seemed to contain 
a number of figures or diagrams, and Dr. Medhurst 
requested him to call at his place next day. On 
examination, it was found to be a treatise on the 
higher mathematical calculus. The owner of it 
said it was the product of four years' arduous study. 
He was engaged by Mr. Wylie as a teacher, and 
prosecuted a course of mathematics with him for 
many years. He had a perfect genius for it, and 
experienced no difficulty in any department. He 
went through a work on Algebra, the latter nine 
books of Euclid, a Complete System of Trigono- 
metry and of Differential and Integral Calculus. 
He translated Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, 
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Whewell's Mechanics, and a variety of other scien- 
tific works, all in the easiest way possible, and 
showing a complete mastery of every subject. His 
anxiety was to translate Newton's Principia, and 
he is now occupied with or has lately finished it. 
He has been appointed in connexion with the Im- 
perial Observatory, at Pekin, which he is far more ca- 
pable of superintending than any of the other officials. 
The number of men qualified and capacitated as 
he is for mathematics and general science are few, 
but he was the means of bringing several into 
acquaintanceship with us. One of them was the 
governor of the important city of Suchow. I re- 
member his calling at the Mission, when he was 
free from official duty for three years, according to 
Chinese custom, on the occasion of his mother's 
death. We conversed on various topics. He was 
much interested in the views of Astronomy that 
had recently been published, and he spoke of a 
similar work on Geology. In reference to the long 
eras required by that science, he said that they 
seemed to be more in keeping with the vast kulpas 
of the Buddhists, than the limited chronology of 
the Scriptures, and appeared to prove the truth of 
the one rather than that of the other. These men 
in general had no special drawing to Christianity. 
Much as they admired our scientific writings, they 
had no idea of conformiag to our religious system, 
but carelessly held on to their own moral or mate- 
rialistic creed. 
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Some time before leaving China I visited Japan, 
and was much interested in the sights and scenes 
of that beautiful land. I was hospitably enter- 
tained by the Eev. Mr. Verbeck, of the Dutch 
Eeformed Mission. He was familiar with the 
native language, and was held in high respect by 
the people. Persons came to visit him from a 
distance. Amongst them was a Buddhist priest, 
whose single object was to learn Christianity. He 
had been studying it for a long time, and was 
familiar with its leading particulars. He had 
many dif&culties to solve and many inquiries to 
make, and when any of these were satisfactorily 
answered, he noted the repHes down, in order as 
he said, that he might tell them to his friends in 
the interior, who were similarly minded with him- 
seK. His Buddhism sat very lightly upon him. 
He stated that it was the recognized religion of 
the country. AU were compelled to profess it from 
the time that CathoUcism was prohibited, but he 
was persuaded that the religion as weU as the 
science of the West would ultimately prevail. He 
thought it wise in common with many others of his 
cloth to become acquainted with the former, so as 
to be prepared for the times that were coming. He 
was told that Christianity was a spiritual system, 
affecting the heart and conscience, no less than 
the outward life, and his eyes were manifestly 
opening to the perception of the fact. Still he 
urged that so long as it was proscribed, it was 

o2 
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inconvenient to change his Buddhist profession, 
but he would do so, and many more, when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of Japan. This re- 
minded me of a letter that I had shortly before 
received from a Japanese friend in Singapore. 
When about sixteen years of age, the junk in 
which he was sailing, was driven by a storm from 
the coast, and during eleven months was tossed 
about in the North Pacific. His companions 
nearly aU died, and the vessel drifted upon the 
Western shores of America. He was taken by the 
American Indians, and kept among them for a 
time. At length he escaped to an English ship, 
and was brought to Hongkong. He was converted 
to Christianity through the labours of the late Dr. 
Gutzlaff. Subsequently he removed to Shanghai, 
where he lived for many years in a very consistent 
manner. He accompanied one or more of the 
expeditions to Japan as interpreter, and was in 
some danger from being looked upon as a renegade 
from his native country. When his health failed 
he went to Singapore, and at that time an embassy 
from Japan was on its way to England under Sir 
Eutherford Alcock. My Mend met the members 
of the embassy, who asked him if he was a Chris- 
tian, and he told them that he was. Their answer 
was this — "that they had long been striving to 
keep Christianity out of Japan, but they were per- 
suaded it was impossible. The time would assu- 
redly come when it would be tolerated and extend 
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in the regions of the rising sun." This Japanese 
Christian died not long ago in the blessed hope of 
heaven through faith in Jesus Christ. My other 
Japanese acquaintance was of the opinion of the 
embassy, that our religion would finally prevail, 
and -expressed much surprise on reading in our 
Chinese Bible the passage, that " from the rising 
of the sun unto the going down of the same, Jeho- 
vah's name is to be exalted." He presented me on 
leaving with a list of Christian books in Chinese, 
which he desired me to get for him, and I had the 
satisfaction of sending him eight hundred volumes 
of various kinds, which he duly paid for. 

Many other incidents might be narrated in con- 
nexion with my prolonged stay in China, but these 
wiU suffice to show its general character and 
bearing. Cases of conversion among the men and 
women, young and old, might be detailed, but it is 
not my purpose to enlarge. The above will indi- 
cate our ordinary experience, and though the re- 
sults of Mission work may not appear to be of 
great moment, or as yet affect the general condi- 
tion of the country, yet we now see the beginning 
of the end. We are persuaded that the changes 
that have occurred during the last twenty years, 
are an index to still more marvellous changes in 
the future. The history of the next ten or twenty 
years in China politically, socially, and religiously, 
will be far more striking than that of the same 
period which has just passed away. The one has been 
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only preparatory to the other ; and however great 
the difficulties in the way, however opposed the 
Chinese are to improvements or innovations of any 
kind, they cannot resist the general progress of 
things, and events are destined to occur which 
shall change the face of the nation, and lay its 
hpart open to all the influences brought to bear 
upon it. "Who art thou, great mountain, be- 
fore the servant of Christ, thou shalt become a 
plain." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Various objections have been brought against our 
Missionary work in China, which deserve to be 
considered. They bear upon the present state of 
the field, the character or standing of the men 
engaged in it, and the mode of their 'operations. 
We do not expect sympathy or support from all 
our countrymen on the spot, but things are often 
said in regard to Missions which we deem it our 
duty to reply to. Some have been surprised at 
the statements thus currently reported, and though 
disposed in our favour at first, have been won over 
to the opposite side by the views so freely and 
frequently expressed. We are not about to vindi- 
cate the Missionaries as perfect men in their 
character or in their work, neither are we inclined 
to admit their great and grievous deficiencies, as 
is too commonly alleged, yet we think that the 
subject may be looked at in its own proper light. 

We have heard it asserted that China is not 
prepared for the reception of the Gospel. The 
people are too proud or prejudiced, ignorant or 
superstitious, and they must be awakened and en- 
lightened by means of Western science and civili- 
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zation. Till then little hope is entertained by- 
some of the progress of Christianity in the country. 
We have already said enough as to the introduction 
of our more advanced forms of culture in China. 
We hail every attempt of the kind as ancillary to 
the object we have in view. But surely it argues 
strangely for our Divine Christianity, if it must 
wait the accomplishment of the state of things 
here referred to. We admit that China has been 
opened through foreign influence, and in a way 
which we may not altogether approve of, but this 
has been happily overruled. Still the history of 
the past, the claims and character of our religion, 
and the terms of our Lord's commission are sufil- 
ciently instructive on this point. In ancient times, 
nations and tribes existed that were distinguished 
by all possible varieties of culture and civilization, 
and among them equally and alike the Gospel was 
preached with salutary effect. In modern times 
the same has been the case, and there is nothing 
in the intellectual or moral aspect of the Chinese 
that forms an exception to the rule. Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, were visited and 
converted in former days, and until the commission 
is revoked, we believe it to be of paramount and 
binding authority. Be the social and political 
condition of the Chinese what it may, the Gospel 
is as adapted to it as it is to other men, and even 
were it not, our duty in the matter would be no 
less imperative, while retaining the name of the 
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followers of Christ. In a word, China has shown 
the capacity of being influenced by different and 
opposing systems of morals and religion, and it is 
our opinion that there are peculiar advantages 
connected with it in favour of the spread of the 
Gospel. We think it unnecessary to dwell longer 
on this topic, as every thoughtful inquirer will 
perceive the truth and propriety of what we have 
stated. 

It has been said that the Gospel is presented to 
the Chinese in a very unsuitable form by the 
variety of Missionaries in the field. They are 
each supposed to advocate their different opinions, 
so as to be a cause of confusion to the people. We 
regret that this should be the case in any degree, 
but we do not believe that it is attended with so 
much injury as might be feared. The Missionaries 
are not in the habit of indoctrinating the Chinese 
with their peculiar or denominational views. 
Their work is to preach the Gospel, and they do it 
in as simple and earnest a way as they can. At 
the same time we wish that the barrier of denomi- 
nationalism were removed to as great an extent as 
possible, and that it might not be even apprehended 
in this heathen land. We shaU have occasion to 
refer to it in our next chapter. 

A more frequent and formidable series of objec- 
tions is drawn from the supposed character or 
standing of the men engaged in the Missionary 
work. Many of them are said to be incompetent 
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for the position which they occupy, as heralds of 
the Gospel to such an enhghtened and cultivated 
people as the Chinese are. Is it so in reality? 
What is the impression conveyed to the mind on 
looking over the list of Missionaries that have 
entered the field from the earliest times ? Judge 
them by their works. Have not many of them 
from the first distinguished themselves in every 
department, as Chinese scholars, as devoted Mis- 
sionaries, as well as Christian men ? We will not 
descend to particulars. The writings and labours 
of these men are patent to the world, and have 
won for them the greatest admiration and honour. 
Is this not acknowledged in the case of such men 
as Morrison, Milne, Bridgman, Boone, Abeel, and 
Medhurst, not to mention others who have passed 
away, or who are stiU engaged in the field ? But 
it is alleged that aU are not of this class and 
standing. No, and could it be expected iu the 
nature of things ? Is it the case that in every 
position in life aU are equally able and distin- 
guished? Is not the great majority in every 
department of an inferior grade and character? 
And yet may they not be fitted as a whole for 
their o-wn proper of&ce and work? In the Mis- 
sionary staff, as well as in the ministerial body at 
home, there is only the usual variety, and this no 
less in China than elsewhere. It is the same in 
spiritual as it is in secular things. It were un- 
reasonable to expect it to be otherwise. It may be 
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that men who are regarded as possessing the 
highest qualifications for Christ's service abroad, 
most generally prefer to remain at home. We 
wiU not impute any motive to them in the matter, 
but even if a lower standard reaUy characterizes 
the Missionaries that are labouring in a heathen 
country, are they to be blamed for consecrating 
themselves to the vrork, when others refuse to 
embark in it ? Nay, more than this, we hesitate 
not to take equal ground with the ministerial body 
in our native land, and are ready according to our 
measure to stand shoulder to shoulder, man for 
man, with our compeers in more favoured circum- 
stances. Looking at our numbers, and the varied 
attainments of those connected with us, we are 
bold to say that we are in proportion not a whit 
behind our fellow-labourers in Christendom. Like 
the apostle, however, we deprecate this boasting, 
and would rather say that we are even at the best 
unworthy of our high calling. We magnify our 
office, not ourselves, and earnestly wish that men 
of the noblest standing, and purest piety, and 
greatest zeal and devotedness to Christ's cause 
among the heathen, would join us in our arduous 
undertaking. We are willing to be "hewers of 
wood and drawers of water" for the Lord's temple, 
and would gladly cede any position of honour that 
we occupy from the necessities of the case. It is 
not so much those in the field who ought to be 
charged with incompetency for the work, as others, 
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it may be, better qualified, for refusing to engage 
in it at all. At the same time we maintain, that 
taking us all in all, we are neither better nor worse 
than our fellows, and the labours in which we have 
engaged, and the impressions that we have pro- 
duced in China, as in other parts of the world, 
bear testimony in our behalf. Let those who are 
ever ready to bring up this objection against us, 
look to themselves, and compare their own degree 
of competence with others in like position. Are 
they perfect in their calling ? Are they up to the 
mark on aU occasions ? Do they never commit 
mistakes? Are they warranted to speak of Mis- 
sionaries whom they know little about, and who 
are doing what they can in their Master's service, 
in the absence of others more able, perhaps, or 
more willing to do it ? Our counsel to such is, 
that their part is rather to aid, encourage, and 
advise the servants of Christ in their labours 
among the heathen, and who would gladly accept 
aU the sympathy and support it is in their power 
to give. 

Another thing commonly stated is that the Mis- 
sionaries are idle in the discharge of their work, 
and are therefore unworthy of confidence and re- 
spect. If it is so, they are blameable in a high 
degree. They are not sent out with this idea, and 
they are not supposed to spend their time in indo- 
lence and inactivity. They are in this case unfaith- 
ful to their Lord and to the churches of which they 
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are the messengers. Indolence in a Missionary is 
a crime of the deepest dye. But can it be reason- 
ably charged against any of the class ? We know 
not. One thing we do know that the majority of 
our countrymen around us are as ignorant of us in 
our Missionary work, as we are of them in their 
mercantile pursuits. There is little or no com- 
munication between us. We regret it on various 
grounds, and take our share of the blame connected 
with it. We should like to see abetter understanding 
on both sides. We hope it will be ere long in China, 
as it is happily to a growing extent in India and" other 
places. As to the charge, however, we will not 
speak unduly or beyond our knowledge ; yet we do 
say that Missionary work has been prosecuted in 
China on the part of many with the utmost zeal 
and energy. They have lived and laboured intensely 
for the advancement of it. Whatever portion of 
the work has been assigned them, it has been done 
as they best could, though none are more prepared 
to admit than they, that all they have done is little 
compared with what they wish to do. The study of 
the language, the translation of books, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the superintendence of native 
churches, the education of youth, the healing of 
the sick, and the various duties of our sacred calling, 
have been attended to with no less ardour and as- 
siduity than are to be witnessed among our com- 
peers at home. We can say of numbers in the 
field that they have not spared themselves. Mission 
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work has been their delight and passion. Their 
record is on high, whatever estimate may be formed 
of it on earth, and they are willing that it 
should remain there. Perplexed and overwhelmed 
they often are by the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of their work, and baffled at times as to the 
best means of carrying it on; yet we knowingly 
affirm that in their separate spheres of labour 
there are and have been Missionaries in China 
fully equal to the best, noblest, and most devoted 
ministers in their native land. There are diversi- 
ties of gifts and activities it is true in the one case, 
as well as in the other, but on the ground of our 
own experience and observation we will not consent 
to the imputation we are now referring to. Of this 
we are assured, that those who are most accus- 
tomed to bring it against us at their convivial 
meetings, are the least qualified to do it, and their 
own habits of life are scarcely of a kind that war- 
rant them making it at all. We might reasonably 
ask, what are they doing as Christian men for 
the conversion of the heathen ? Are they under 
no obligation in the matter ? A large Christian 
community like that now existing in China, might 
be expected to produce an impression upon those 
around it favourable to the cause of Christianity. 
Is this the case ? Our well and vsddely known re- 
putation as Missionaries among the heathen is a 
testimony on our behalf, that we have not lived a 
life of idleness and inactivity, and we trust that 
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we have the moral sense rather to quit the field 
and cede our position to others, than indulge in a 
course fraught only with ignominy and guilt. 

We are next charged with a want of the self-denial 
which it is thought should be an essential charac- 
teristic of a Missionary to the heathen. Certain 
ideas are formed with regard to him that do not 
exist in reference to a minister at home. Why it is 
so is a question which we leave others to determine. 
Simply because a man is disposed to embark on 
foreign work, so it is said he should relinquish all 
the privileges and enjoyments which would have 
been granted to him in his own country. He is 
expected to be ever on the move, and not to be en- 
cumbered or embarrassed by the cares of family life. 
Anything of this kind is looked upon as inconsis- 
tent with the fuU discharge of his Missionary work. 
The celibate is considered to be the proper order of 
the day, and so the Eoman Catholic Missionaries 
are praised, while the Protestants are accused of 
enjoying themselves with their wives and chil- 
dren, and with all the comforts and convenien- 
cies of home in a foreign land. We admit that 
there are often disadvantages belonging to such a 
mode of life, arising from the sickness of the mem- 
bers of a Mission family, as may be the case 
with the Missionary himself, whether he is single 
or married. But the point is this, does family 
life necessarily or ordinarily interfere with Mission 
work? Is the Missionary rendered less active 
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and useful in consequence of such an arrange- 
ment ? Can it be said of Ministers at home ? 
We declare on the broad ground of twenty years' 
experience, it is not so on the part of Missionaries 
abroad. We have the record of Missionary life in 
many lands to sustain us in this statement. A 
Missionary is in no wise kept back from the diligent 
prosecution of his work by his home life among 
the heathen, any more than a Minister is ia 
his native country, or than a merchant is in his 
peculiar calling abroad. If it is so, we unhesi- 
tatingly assert that he is not a man of the right 
stamp. We have in our view numbers of married 
Missionaries who carried on aU the departments 
of their work in the neighbourhood and in the 
surrounding country, and were second to none of 
their unmarried brethren. Nay, they were more 
settled in mind, more arduous in effort, and more 
accustomed to travelling in the interior than many 
of the others. We do not insist upon the one kind 
of life rather than another. Let every man be 
persuaded in his own mind. Only it is wrong to 
say that married life is detrimental to Missionary 
work, when both parties are interested in the wel- 
fare of the heathen round about. The opposite 
idea arises from a complete misconception of the 
facts of the case, and is formed on the ground 
that a Missionary should be a paragon of self- 
denial in all manner of things; as if the more 
this was done, the more laborious and successful 
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was he likely to be in his work. Will the objec- 
tors as Christian men voluntarily follow this course 
for themselves ? It is thought that a Missionary 
should go into the interior, mingle with the people 
in their own homes, identify himself with them, and 
be separated from all the associations and enjoyments 
of civilized life. There are Protestant Missionaries 
who do this in certain places. But wherein is the 
practical advantage of it in China? Not long ago it 
was impossible to go into the interior at all, and even 
now it is a matter of question. Whether in the 
city or in the country, however, are there not sec- 
tions of the community who may be influenced 
for good by the wife, as well as, or even better 
than by the husband ? And seeing they have de- 
voted themselves for many years to this one thing, 
why should they be enfeebled by the withholdment 
of the sympathy and support which they can ten- 
der to each other in the prosecution of their work ? 
Is the cehbate, is the self-denial spoken of to be 
required from the Missionary abroad ? We in- 
sist upon its equal observance at home. If 
the separation from all ties of country and kiudred 
is to be demanded in the one case, let it be also in 
the other. If the Eoman Catholic hfe is necessary 
in foreign climes, it is no less so in Christian 
lands. We are aware of some of the miseries at- 
tendant upon isolation on the part of Eomish 
Missionaries in China, and we deprecate it in the 
case of Protestants labouring there. Our idea is 
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that Missionaries are not to be looked upon as 
peculiarly distinct from their ministerial brethren. 
They simply occupy another portion of the field, 
and, as devoted, earnest men, they will not neces- 
sarily allow anything to interfere with the corres- 
ponding prosecution of their work. Married life as 
a rule is not found to do so, and there is no rea- 
sonable cause for insisting upon it as a regulation 
of Mission service. 

But in connexion with this, it is maintained that 
Protestant Missions are expensive in the salaried 
that are allowed, or in the houses that are occupied 
by them in a heathen land. Is it reaUy so ? What 
is the salary ? In China the average is £300 to 
married Missionaries. Is this equal to what is 
given to many a young man in a mercantile situa- 
tion ? Our honoured predecessor, after forty years' 
of service, had this salary ; but we know that little 
would be thought of it by persons either at the 
first, or after long engagement, in a mercantile 
capacity in the East. It is hinted that Eomish 
Missionaries get much less, and that they are to be 
commended for it ; but our salary is objected to as 
exorbitant, and as rendering Protestant Missions 
most expensive. Is this the statement of en- 
lightened Christian Enghshmen ? Would the sum 
be found too large for their wants in such a country 
as China ? Neither the Missionaries nor the Socie- 
ties to which they belong, are careful about getting 
or giving too much in the way of salary. We have 
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not undertaken the work on the ground of remune- 
ration. The writer was not aware of his allowance 
until he was far away on the sea. It was stated 
in a sealed envelope, to he opened on board, and 
he has never regretted the arrangement. We only 
ask, — is the charge of the expensiveness of Protes- 
tant Missions in China of any real weight, con- 
sidering the facts of the case ? Is it consistent 
with health, or is it urged as a matter of necessity 
that they should be prosecuted on more economical 
and frugal terms ? Should the Missionary be 
placed on a footing of equality, simply with the 
humbler portion of the heathen community, and 
be obliged to accommodate himself to their modes 
and habits of life ? Is it the case with ministers 
at home ? Is it the practice of merchants abroad ? 
Is it true that Missionaries are so exceedingly 
comfortable and luxurious in their houses and 
family circumstances, that they can be charged as 
they have been ? Let their salaries teU the tale. 
We know the difficulty of making ends meet, yet 
would gladly do with less were it found to be possi- 
ble. We are thus minute in alluding to the matter, 
from the hints that have appeared in the public 
papers on the subject, and the inuendoes that have 
been thrown out in other quarters. In reply to 
them all, we have only to say, that it was from no 
idea or expectation of comfort, or indulgence or 
ease, that the Missionary work was contemplated 
by us or our feUow-labourers ; and the expense of, 
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maintaining it as a representation of Bible Cliristi- 
anity in this vast heathen land, is Uttle in com- 
parison with many other interests of passing value 
and importance. We cannot think these hints and 
inuendoes are uttered by men who have any right 
knowledge of the state of matters. We despise 
them as anonymous publications. They are fitted 
to convey a totally wrong idea of things. We 
would esteem a frank and friendly interchange of 
sentiment about it ; but to intimate that Mission- 
aries are living in luxury and in the enjoyment of 
every comfort, is simply untrue, contradicted both 
by fact and the necessities of the case. If the 
standard of such writers is the right one, we trust 
that we shall have grace to follow it ; but of course 
it must be equally right everywhere, and Christian 
men of all classes, lay and cleric, are equally under 
obligation in regard to it. We can only imagine, 
however, that the ideal of these writers is the 
monastic habit and customs of the native priests, 
or of Eomish Missionaries at home and abroad; 
and in the face of aU their insinuations, we simply 
decline to copy their example. We disclaim the 
one at the same time that we repudiate the 
other. 

Doubts are thrown upon our work, from the sup- 
posed character of some of the converts. It has 
frequently happened that a number of Chinese 
young men, brought up in Mission schools at 
Singapore and other places, have been coimected 
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with foreign houses from their knowledge of 
English. Not a few of these have appeared to 
the merchants as of the lowest type, and hence the 
stigma that has often been thrown upon Mission 
work in general. But it is an unfair imputation. 
There are many young men in similar circum- 
stances among ourselves. Even had these Chinese 
scholars been professing Christians, the temptations 
into which they were led by contact with foreign 
service, were of the worst kind; and as in other 
cases, had a baleful influence. Money was easily 
acquired in their new position, which introduced 
them into a circle of vicious companions ; so it is 
not to be wondered at that many of them fell away 
and showed that their English education, which 
was all that they could boast of, was a means of 
harm rather than otherwise. 

It seems to be expected by foreigners that con- 
verts from heathenism in China should all at once 
be perfect men, in spite of the evil associations of 
the past, and their inveterate national character. 
We ourselves are not what we are as the result of a 
brief period of Christian work ; and it ought to be 
kept in mind, that it is only a few years since 
China was opened to Christian enterprise. Now, 
we cannot make bricks without straw, and we can- 
not in a short time make a Chinese convert the 
noble, intelligent, active, and spiritually-minded 
Christian, that we are aiming at. Still, it is not 
ours to talk of failure or discouragement, when we 
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are engaged in Christ's service and in God's work. 
It is His from first to last. Unless we had this 
conviction, we should give it up. Whatever be the 
results of what we are doing, we are doing it only 
in obedience to His will, and are fired with zeal and 
devotedness only on this ground. Talk of failure 
in the Mission cause in China ! It has been well 
said that it is the only cause which has been 
successful of late years. Mercantile operations 
have grievously failed. Many connected with them 
have speculated and lost. Our work is no specu- 
lation. Its success is guaranteed, and we have 
realized the fact in the number and character of 
our Christian converts, as weU as in the openings 
secured to us for preaching the Gospel. We should 
rejoice in seeing a larger number of conversions, 
and a greater improvement in the moral character 
and intelHgence of our people ; but we thank God 
for the measure of blessing that has come to us, 
and regard it as the earnest of still better and 
nobler days. We believe that " the little one shall 
become a thousand, and the small one a great 
nation, for the Lord will hasten it in His time." 

Some seem to think that our preaching is of 
little avail in the present condition of things. The 
idea is that China must be enlightened on the side 
of the upper classes in the first place, who will by- 
and-bye influence the lower, and thus the country 
win be Christianized. It is suggested, that as the 
scholars form the ruling element, they ought to be 
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specially aimed at for a series of years, by some 
of the best men sent out for the purpose. These 
ought to be employed in mastering the language, 
in preparing lexicons and other works, which will 
be useful afterwards to a number of able, philoso- 
phic students from the West, who will succeed them 
in attacking the prevailing systems of the day, 
and exposing their absurdities. This is to end in 
the conversion of many of the native scholars. 
When this is the case, and they are convinced of 
the truth and superiority of our religion, they will 
in due time, it is supposed, bring about the similar 
conversion of those beneath them in the scale. 
We repeat that we have no objection to the employ- 
ment of every available means for the enlighten- 
ment and improvement of this people. We should 
hail the services of such a class of men as that 
now spoken of, and would entreat those who have 
a sympathy in that direction to use their influence 
accordingly. But no consideration of this kind can 
move us away from what we believe to be the path 
of duty, — the public preaching of the Gospel to 
one and all, whether they will hear or whether they 
will forbear. We admit that the scholars of China 
are now our bitterest opponents, and that they 
exercise a dominant power in the country. We 
have a work, however, which has to do with men 
apart from their standing in society, and which 
requires to be done while we have opportunity. 
The foreign merchants pursue their avocations with 
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those who come around them for the purpose ; and 
following our Divine Master as well as the necessi- 
ties of the case, we carry on our labours in the 
most public manner, and for the common good. 
Allow it that these scholars stand aloof and treat 
us and our message with contempt, it has always 
been so in the history of Christianity, until it 
gained for itself, by the very means we adopt, the 
respect and confidence of high and low, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned. We should be glad of 
the adherence of many of the upper classes, — the 
wise, the noble, and the mighty of this world, — 
but they must come under the power of the truth 
in the same way as the others, instead of having 
their tastes pandered to in a special manner, and 
instead of being regarded as a privileged caste. 
We have men of this kind among us, and are 
thankful for them. We are hopeful as to a growing 
increase of their number, when all the influences 
now and afterwards at work shall have been more 
effectual, and the blessing of God shall descend 
more richly and abundantly upon our labours. 
We pray that education may be brought to bear in 
one way or another more fully on the Chinese, as 
is being done in India, and anticipate good results 
from it ; but we cannot forego the preaching of the 
Gospel by the best means we can employ. We 
consider ourselves as mainly shut up to it in 
present circumstances, and are persuaded that the 
more we give ourselves to it, and increase in our 
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qualifications for it, we shall, under God, fulfil the 
ministry that has been committed to us. 

It has been lately said in high quarters, that 
Missionaries are the occasion of great trouble 
wherever they go, endangering the peace of the 
country, and are therefore denounced as " either 
enthusiasts or rogues." Such is the understanding 
and appreciation of their character and labours 
on the part of a certain noble Duke in the House 
of Lords. The worst construction has thus been 
put upon the Missionary work, as pursued by some 
of its agents. It is no new thing. We read of it 
in Apostolic times at the hands of the heathen, 
who had no sympathy with the servants of Christ. 
These were made a spectacle to the world. They 
were regarded as the offscouring of all things, and 
treated accordingly. But to hear such a statement 
made by a nobleman professing Christianity in 
these days, may well astonish us. Doubtless it 
was uttered by him, from the idea that Mission- 
aries were imprudent in their movements among 
the heathen, and so causing grievous offence, while 
they relied on the protection of their native country. 
We believe they are entitled to that protection, 
according to the stipulations of the treaty ; and 
His Grace shows very little knowledge of its terms, 
or the bearing of Missionary work, or the character 
of the Chinese in relation to it, by the manner in 
which he talks. We disclaim the charge evidently 
implied in the above expressions. We do not con- 
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sider that we are either so wild or so wicked as to 
deserve it ; and we are not in the hahit of appealing 
for gunboats, either for our personal safety or for 
the propagation of the Gospel. We ask no more 
assistance or protection than would be ceded to 
any subject of Her Majesty living in China, and 
observing the stipulations that have been made by 
treaty. It is in this capacity alone that any 
assistance or protection has been sought and 
obtained; and it is not as Missionaries, but as 
foreigners, that it has ever been found necessary. 
In carrying out our work, however, we beg to tell 
the Duke of Somerset, that we are called upon to 
be " enthusiasts " in the best and noblest sense, 
for without such a spirit we shall do little good, 
and make little impression in the world. It is 
indispensable as an element of Missionary life and 
character, and we pity the man who has none of it. 
We thank the Duke for the term as we are disposed 
to understand it, and only wish that we were more 
possessed of the thing itself. On the other hand, 
we do pity him for the epithet of moral delinquency, 
which he has dared to af&x to the Missionary name, 
as if it were even a possible fact. 

Finally, we hear it stated that the Gospel is 
making comparatively little way in China, from our 
preaching largely on the subject of eternal punish- 
ment. This has astonished us on many grounds. 
Of course, were it true, it equally applies to the 
general preaching of the Gospel at home. We 
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are riot aware of any specialty in this respect in 
China, compared with other places. There is no 
difference in the truths we preach, in the character 
of the people who hear them, or in the effects pro- 
duced by them. K there is any new Gospel to be 
proclaimed, let us know its claims, its import, its 
advantages. If we are chargeable with not preach- 
ing what is understood by the Gospel of Christ, let 
the accusation be brought forward and substan- 
tiated. Or if the Chinese are particularly suscepti- 
ble on the point of being called to suffer for their 
sins or their unbelief, and on this ground refuse to 
accept the offer of Divine mercy and forgiveness, 
let us understand the fact, that we may act upon it. 
We are aware of certain views being propounded 
in reference to the eternity of future punishment 
and the annihilation of the wicked. Are we guilty of 
insisting on the opposite ideas ? and are we there- 
fore to be blamed as the means of -hardening the 
heathen mind against the Gospel ? If there is the 
slightest ground for the charge in our case, it may 
be alleged with equal force of the preaching that 
has been carried on in all past time. Be this as it 
may, we do not plead guilty in the matter, not- 
withstanding the authority of a certain high official, 
formerly in China, on the point. If rash state- 
ments are occasionally made about Confucius, by 
any of the Missionaries, it is the exception, not the 
rule ; and we can testify to the prudence and pro- 
priety of the Missionaries in general, in their 
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preaching and in their public labours. We desire 
to overflow with love and pity for the multitudes 
around us, and to enter into the sympathizing and 
forbearing spirit of our Divine Master, while we 
are faithful in the proclamation of His solemn 
truth. We are compelled in the course of our 
work to make our hearers aware of their awful 
responsibility. Their acceptance or rejection of the 
Gospel message is declared by us to be fraught 
with most solemn consequences, — ^their own accept- 
ance or rejection at last. They are famiUar, 
however, with this aspect of things, in connexion 
with their own heathen systems, while we are 
sustained in it by the teachings of the Bible and 
the example of its messengers in all ages. We 
account for the continued unbelief of the Chinese, 
and no less of the people at home, by other causes 
than the one alluded to, — ^namely, by the ordinary 
depravity of the human heart, aided and abetted 
by the searing influence of heathenism. 

For the conversion of the heathen we are driven 
to the necessity of special Divine grace. Shortly 
before leaving home there was a controversy 
existing on the subject of faith, as capable of being 
performed with the measure of grace usually 
accorded to every one. Ministers were to put forth 
their utmost powers in the matter ; and " human 
suasion " in this way was said to be all that was 
needed. I was asked by one who had long been a 
Missionary abroad, what my opinions were on the 
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point. I mentioned them, and his reply was, — 
" that it was all very well to talk of ' human sua- 
sion ' in a Christian land, hut when you get among 
the heathen, you will find it of little avail, do what 
you may, and you will be compelled to look to the 
special blessing of the Holy Spirit, as the alone 
effectual agency, in the conversion of those around 
you." This we express as our deepest conviction ; 
and while striving to preach the Gospel in all its 
fulness, freeness and grace, we have often felt the 
truthfulness of these words, — " Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

EEQUIEEMENTS AND APPEALS. 

The work we have been contemplating has one 
object in view, which may be expressed in three 
words — China for Christ. The vastness and 
grandeur of this idea cannot be sufficiently appre- 
hended. It is to be measured by the greatness of 
the country, the immensity of the population, their 
present state of ignorance and error, and the con- 
sequent glory and blessedness of their conversion to 
Christ. 

We are warranted to engage in this noble pur- 
suit, by the assertion of His universal supremacy. 
"All power is given unto Me in heaven and on 
earth;" by His command to His disciples — "Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations;" and by the 
assurance of His gracious presence; "And lo! I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." 

Ancient prophecy is also teeming with promises 
of success in connexion with Christ's cause and 
kingdom, and there is one that seems specially to 
bear on China, while it includes all other parts of 
the earth. "Behold, these shall come from far, 
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and lo ! these from the north and from the west, 
and these from the land of Sinim." 

Such passages of holy writ enter into the very 
spirit and essence of Christianity. It cannot be 
regarded apart from them, and the glowing antici- 
pations that they contain. Its great and glorious 
truths are confirmed by the prospect of their ulti- 
mate universal extension, and the difficulties that 
have long stood in the way will only render their 
final accomplishment the more wonderful and tri- 
umphant. 

Already we see indications of the end, in the 
openings that are taking place in the world at 
large, and that are being made subservient to the 
spread and growing power of the Gospel. The 
slow and gradual progress of Divine truth was 
foretold at the commencement. It was intimated 
that it should encounter many trials and draw- 
backs, both from without and from within the pale 
of its professors. All that has happened in regard 
to it has been in thorough accordance with the 
teachings of its Great Founder. Not a word that 
He spoke on the subject has failed aU through the 
ages, whether in the way of apparent success or of 
defeat, and we take this as an evidence of the full 
and perfect coinpletion of all that He has said 
about it. We may be impatient in the matter, and 
cry in the agony of our souls, — "0 Lord, how 
long?" We are baffled to understand the Divine 
mystery, in the general economy of things. But it 
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is ours to believe in the final issue, come when and 
bow it may. We need not be perplexed. We 
have the promise of this world's regeneration and 
salvation. The means and agency connected with 
it are prescribed. The course of Providence is 
pointing to the same result, if not with the bright- 
ness of noon-day, at all events with the glimmer of 
the morning dawn; and we cannot observe the 
occurrences that are taking place in the earth at 
the present time, without cherishing the anticipa- 
tion of the final triumph of Christianity. The 
best, the highest, the eternal interests of the 
human race are bound up in this destined issue, as 
they are most clearly and fully represented m the 
proclamation of gospel truth. No other system is 
to be compared with it in this respect. Its bear- 
ing on the uidividual and the nation is of the 
noblest kind. It places them high in the vantage 
ground. It elevates them to a foremost position 
among those around them, and thus attests its 
origin and results by the effects that it produces. 

We are intent upon the diffusion of Christianity 
in China. We seek the moral and spiritual 
enlightenment of its hundreds of millions of 
people, their deliverance from the evils and the 
errors of idolatry, superstition and sin, and their 
enjoyment of the blessings of a full and a free 
salvation. We are encouraged to hope that the 
scheme is not Utopian. Our past efforts have 
been crowned with a measure of success. It is 
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ours simply to prosecute them to the end, in a 
manner that shall be adequate to the occasion. 
For this purpose there are certain elements re- 
quired, on which we beg most earnestly to insist, 
and which we now proceed to notice. 

In the first place, we want more time for the 

ATTAINMENT OF • THE END IN VIEW. 

The work in which we are engaged is a great 
and arduous one. We aim at the overthrow of a 
gigantic system of sin and evil, that has not only 
the natural depravity of the human heart to sus- 
tain it, but the hereditary deadening influences of 
many ages on its side. The whole order of things 
in China is arrayed against us. All that is usually 
said of a heathen country, in its opposition to 
Christianity, may be urged in full force in regard 
to the country before us. Its very enlightenment 
and civilization are transformed into a mountain 
barrier, and a thousand influences are at work to 
confront the message and the messengers of salva- 
tion. Can we expect all this to be overcome at 
once, or within the compass of a few years ? The 
period in which we have been actually engaged is 
very brief. Few comparatively have been able to 
do good and efficient service, and however mighty, 
through God, the weapons of our warfare may be, 
they require to be wielded many a time, before the 
strongholds with which we are contending will fall 
to the ground. We are thankful for the victories 
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already won, for the converts to the truth akeady 
gained. They are anticipatory of the success 
finally awaiting us, and all things considered, they 
are in full proportion to the attainments that have 
been made in other parts of the Mission field. 

But we ask for more time in order to the com- 
plete accompHshment of our work. It were unrea- 
sonable to be discouraged, in view of the period we 
have been labouring, by the results that we have 
reaped. We did not undertake the work on the 
supposition that it was to be soon or easily effected. 
We are forbidden the entertainment of such an 
idea. We cannot tell how long we shall have to 
wait, but the history of the past informs us that 
centuries often elapse before the end comes, and a 
nation is converted to the truth. We do not thiak 
that this will be the case in China. Events are 
now thickening and conspiring in regard to it, 
which will hasten the downfal of the Confucian 
philosophy, and the errors of Buddhist and 
Taouist superstition. However this may be, that 
downfal is certain, and the means are in operation 
for the purpose. Only let us be persuaded of the 
rectitude of our cause, and though called to exer- 
cise patience, as in many other things, we are 
assured of the promised issue. 

We may wonder at the necessity of more time, 
indefinite time, prolonged time, it may be, for its 
accomplishment, but such is the economy under 
which we are placed, and it has solemn and impor- 
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tant lessons connected with it. If any are under 
the impression, that China is to be converted in a 
few years, and are acting accordingly, it were well 
for them to be disabused of the idea. Still if it 
should come about speedily, it will the sooner form 
an occasion of thanksgiving and praise. The fact 
is, however, we have nothing to do with the time 
at all. We are called to labour, and to believe 
that we shall not labour in vain, only "the end is 
not yet." It may be postponed for ages. Be it so, 
meanwhile duty is ours, and we are persuaded that 
when the end does come, China shall share in the 
joy of the nations, and in the gladness of a reno- 
vated world. 

Next, WE WANT MORE MEN AND MEANS FOR THE 
ADEQUATE PROSECUTION OF OUR WORK. 

This is a trite and ordinary observation in all 
departments of Christian service. "There is a 
post for every man, but not a man for every post." 
It must be acknowledged that China has attracted 
much attention at home since the opening of it, 
and not a few Missionaries have gone thither from 
different countries and sections of the Christian 
church. The world is everywhere calling for 
labourers as if the fields were whitening, and the 
harvest required to be gathered in. It is not to be 
expected, perhaps, that the demand can be fully 
met in the present condition of things. We are 
thankful for the measure of interest actually taken 
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in, and of effort . actually put forth, for the spread 
of the Gospel in foreign parts. Be the outcry 
against it in certain quarters what it may, we are 
glad that the various agencies in operation are 
sustained as they really are, in view of the circum- 
stances of the case. But this is no reason for self- 
satisfaction and supineness in the future. Imper- 
fect though the state of the church is in Christian 
lands, there is still a blessing in it, which needs to 
be quickened and stimulated for high and holy 
action both at home and abroad. A nobler form 
of Christian life is required on the part of one and 
all connected with it, that they may rise to the 
exigencies of the occasion, and do their part as 
" the salt of the earth and the lights of the 
world." 

We have no new scheme to propose, but simply 
to urge the iacreased influence of the old Divine 
motive and consideration — The love of Cheist. Were 
this more effectually felt, it would lead to deeds of 
personal and united consecration that would tell 
mightily on the work before us. This principle in- 
deed is necessary in all departments of reUgious 
service. It must sanctify and ennoble every effort 
in which we engage. Without it, such effort is 
poor and feeble, and wants the element which gives 
to it life and energy, moral excellence and power. 
The more it possesses and fires the soul, it brings 
us into sympathy with Him in whose spirit it 
originally breathed, and who was led by it to live 
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and die for the salvation of a perishing world. All 
we want is correspondence to Him in this respect, 
and though at best it can only be in humble mea- 
sure, yet in this way we shall walk in His footsteps, 
and overflow with pity and concern for sinful men. 
We need to be possessed of the love of Christ, to 
know and feel it to a greater degree, that we may 
be filled with aU the fulness of God, and exemplify 
in action the fulness of Him who fiUeth all in all. 
But we have specially to appeal to those who are 
looking forward to the Christian Ministry as the 
work of their life. We take it for granted that they 
are animated by the same holy and constraining 
motive, and would only plead with them to ask at 
the throne of grace, — " Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do ? " His field is the world. He has 
charged His servants to go everywhere preaching 
the Gospel. No one assuming this office can forego 
the consideration as to what the Master would 
have him to do. It is not a matter of simple 
choice, but of solemn, sacred duty ; and the man 
who enters upon the work of the ministry, without 
the serious, prayerful consideration of this subject, 
is lacking in a most important element of miuis- 
terial life and character. At the same time we lay 
it down as one essential qualification for Christ's 
service equally at home and abroad, that a holy 
burning zeal should inspire the soul in regard to it. 
And the direction, the tendency of that inward fire 
may be viewed as a test and proof of the will of 
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God in the matter. No man is at liberty to enter 
upon Christ's work unless he is thus impelled to it ; 
and Missionary work in particular calls for aU the 
energy and earnestness and enthusiasm of which 
the soul is capable. Conscience or moral principle 
is no doubt the first requirement, but no less must 
there be an intense, ardent solicitude in the spirit 
of that man who would go forward in the service 
of Christ anywhere. Without it, he will be of 
little worth, and reflect little credit upon the cause. 
A divine and heavenly inspiration is indispensable 
on the part of the Minister and the Missionary 
alike. It can be breathed into them only by the 
Spirit of God, and it is to be fostered and main- 
tained by the highest and holiest aspirations. 

What then as it regards the Missionary work ? 
Its obligations are allowed. What are the claims 
which it has upon those who are training and offer- 
ingthemselves for the work of Christ ? The number 
of these is considerable. Hundreds and thousands 
are preparing for it year by year in the different 
seminaries of our native land. What is their pre- 
vailing expectation and design ? Is it not labour 
at home? And what is a frequent condition of 
things there ? Numbers of small churches or con- 
gregations are to be met with, which make no pro- 
gress in the onward course of time, and have a 
severe struggle for very existence. They find it 
hard to defray the current expenses of their reli- 
gious worship, and ministers and people are borne 
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down and crushed by the circumstances of the case. 
What is a leading cause of this in our estimation ? 
The willingness of many of our young men to go to 
such places — ^to be satisfied with such a miserable 
kind of thing, rather than embark on the noble 
work of preaching the Gospel in the high places of 
the field, and compel a few Christian people to merge 
their individuality in the common fellowship of 
those around them. It is in our view a pitiful 
sight that thus everywhere meets the eye in a 
Christian land. We urge young men to be noble 
and worthy in their aspirations to carry out their 
Master's work. If they are fitted only for such 
humble and hmited spheres of action, it is well 
that they should be left to occupy them, but we are 
satisfied that many deserve higher and better 
things, and they wrong both themselves and the 
cause by being content with them. Or is it that 
all are contemplatiag useful and honourable posi- 
tions in the Church at home, and think these are 
no less necessary, while they are more in their 
line than foreign work ? We answer that the home 
ministry must be provided for, but there is by no 
means such occasion for thinking of its claims and 
necessities in the present order of things, as there is 
of the exigencies of the heathen world. The command 
of Christ is as imperative as it ever was, and it is 
specially addressed to those of whom we are now 
speaking. The call from Heaven is as applicable 
to them as it was to the prophet in ancient times, 
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" Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ?" 
May we not say, too, that the call from China and 
other places now is as loud and urgent to them, 
as was the voice of the man of Macedonia to Paul, 
" Come over and help us." What is the response 
which our aspirants for the Christian ministry 
give to these burning appeals ? Are they listened 
to with the earnest and prayerful attention that 
they demand ? Is it not largely taken for granted 
that they have no practical bearing upon them ? 
Has it not been already resolved in numerous in- 
stances, as a matter of course, that home life is 
the life for them ? It has its comforts, its ease, 
its emoluments in greater measure than foreign 
work. There are a thousand attractions in it that 
do not obtain in a heathen land. The climate, the 
language, the associations, the kind of work to be 
done, — these are aU opposed to their ideas and 
wishes ; while a stated ministry, a large and loving 
congregation, and a course of usefulness in the 
neighbourhood, are sufficient inducements for them 
to remain at home ! How different is it in the 
case of many young men who, with a view to im- 
prove their position in life, eagerly embrace the 
opportunity of going abroad and stay there for a 
number of years. We will not allow that their 
circumstances are to be envied in comparison with 
ours. In many respects we maintain that ours 
are preferable, and it is on this account that we 
are often spoken against by those who think us 
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possessed of superfluities to whicli as Missionaries 
we have no right. Be this as it may, we have to 
tell our youthful students and others, on the ground 
of personal experience and observation, that they 
have little to fear from the climate to be encoun- 
tered, or the language to be learned, or the work 
to be done as Missionaries, if they have an ordi- 
nary share of health, an average measure at least 
of intellectual ability, and a burning desire to 
serve Christ, wheresoever He sees best in His Pro- 
vidence to send them. 

The case of China has been described. The 
vast population, the openings we have into the 
country, the mastery we have obtained of the lan- 
guage, the facilities we enjoy in preaching the Gos- 
pel, and the success that has been already reaped, — 
all present an urgent plea and reason for more men 
and more means to be consecrated to the work. 
The number of Missionaries in China from different 
countries amounts to 166, besides 23 female 
missionaries, and 365 native assistants of all kinds. 
We are thankful that so many are engaged in the 
field. They form a great increase to the num- 
ber in our own early days. Many of the mission- 
aries have been labouring from fifteen to thirty 
and thirty-five years. They have enjoyed, on the 
whole, good health and vigour, and have not found 
the climate or the work in anywise injurious to 
them. In view of the vast extent of the country, 
however, we are compelled to ask, what are we 
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among so many ? Not a few of the Missions have 
a very minimum of men connected with them, and 
even if all on the list were capable of great and 
noble service, they are immensely disproportionate 
to the requirements of the case. Much more is to 
be done, and its performance as weU as the general 
results of Mission labour in China, depends, under 
God, on a sufficient supply of men and means to 
do it. 

The fact is that success at the different Mission 
stations appears to be in keeping with the num- 
ber and efficiency of the labourers engaged. We 
observe on examining the statistics, that where the 
foreign Missionaries or native assistants are many, 
the results are of a corresponding kind. Of course 
the expense of maintaining these is in proportion, 
and it only shows that Mission work is not to be 
carried on in a stinted manner or with limited 
means, if it is wanted to be eminently successful. 
It is the same in this department of Christian 
service as in other things, equally at home and 
abroad. The increase of an agency will in general 
be attended by adequate results, but the diminu- 
tion or minimum employment of it will be followed 
by like effects. "He that soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly ; and he that soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully." We urge the 
serious consideration of this point in the matter 
of Christian Missions. While insisting on all pro- 
per economy being exercised in the conduct of 
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them, we counsel no less the display of liberality 
answering to the greatness of the end in view, to 
the important bearing of it on the element of suc- 
cess, and to the course adopted in our most pros- 
perous churches at home. The expense and 
voluntary agency connected with any one of these 
may well be taken as an example of what is re- 
quired for the support of a great and influential 
cause in a heathen country. 

We appeal on this ground for the enlarged and 
efficient maintenance of the Missionary work. We 
appeal to the merchants interested in the progress 
and development of China, and in the profits con- 
nected with its trade and commerce, that they 
may aid in this high undertaking. Why should 
not their gains be consecrated in some measure 
to the work — the moral and spiritual enlightenment 
of the millions of China ? Their influence, their 
counsels, their sympathy in such a matter, would 
be eminently useful and becoming, as they are 
actually on the spot, and acquainted in some de- 
gree with the facts of the case. What should 
hinder this union of the lay and the clerical 
elements in the foreign as well as in the home 
field ? Both would be benefited by it. There has 
been too much estrangement and separation be- 
tween us in time past. We wish that both classes 
were identified in the Missionary undertaking, 
feeling a common interest in it, and helpful to 
each other in promoting its success. We appeal 
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to the students of the Christian Ministry and 
others, that they will calmly and prayerfully con- 
sider the claims of China upon their services and 
labours, and be prepared to do the Master's will, 
in the language of the prophet, — "Lord, here am 
I, send me." for for a fiery baptism of this 
kind among our young men, to qualify and con- 
strain many of them to give themselves to Christ 
and His cause, not regarding their own comfort 
and advantage in the matter, but the glory of their 
Divine Lord and the spread of His Gospel in the 
world ! We appeal to every branch of the Christian 
Church, and to every individual member of it, that 
they may rise to a proper sense of their dignity 
and duty in view of the work thus given them to do, 
— that they may act their part in regard to it, and 
by sharing in the intermediate labours, they may 
be entitled to rejoice in the ultimate issue, when 
" all nations shall call the Eedeemer blessed." 
Again, we want moee union and co-opbeation 

AMONG THE MISSION AEIES ENGAGED IN THE FIELD. 

We have no special scheme to propose under this 
head. It were perhaps foolish and useless to at- 
tempt it. The Church is largely divided at home, 
and there is every likelihood of its being so abroad. 
Still there is cause for rejoicing in the hearty, 
spiritual fellowship existing between the followers 
of Christ in aU lands, apart from their various dif- 
ferences in external things. The one counter- 
balances the other to a great degree, and both are 
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unspeakably better than any mere dead or dull 
uniformity. We willingly add our testimony to 
this state of matters in China. The Missionary 
brethren there are for the most part united in the 
truest and happiest sense. We feel that we are 
one in Christ and in His cause. We entertain the 
deepest respect and esteem for each other, and 
the differences between us are not allowed to inter- 
fere with our social intercourse, our Missionary 
conferences, or our meetings for prayer. In some 
cases, too, the converts of our several churches 
assemble together at stated times for united worship 
and service, which are conducted by one or other 
of the native brethren, according to their own mu- 
tual arrangement. All this is very gratifying, and 
shows that there is much Christian cordiality in 
our respective Missions. It is probable the utmost 
that can be expected in the present condition of 
things, and we are extremely diffident as to even 
suggesting any greater degree of union that might 
be gone into between them. The fact is, however, 
that there are denominational and other differences 
existing in China as elsewhere, which may be ob- 
structive to our work, and which seem to us 
might be somewhat modified in action, with a 
measure of advantage to the common cause. 

We do not suppose any of our Missionary bre- 
thren are in the habit of inculcating their particular 
opinions upon their converts, but it is undoubtedly 
the case that they are acted upon, and so they 
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speak louder than words. There are fully twenty- 
five different societies, or denominations, or Mis- 
sions represented in China, and we rejoice at it, in 
so far as they increase the number of labourers, 
and express the wide-spread interest of the church 
at home in the work. But is there no reasonable 
objection to the separated, disjointed aspect of the 
Missionary body, as it is thus comprised ? Ought 
it to exist in this particular form ? Is it the best 
and wisest system that could be devised and 
brought into operation? Does it not prove a 
source of weakness, instead of being, as the pre- 
sence of so many Missionaries in the field would 
seem to imply, an element of mighty strength? 
What is the burden and bearing of our Lord's 
intercessory prayer ? Union in the fullest sense of 
the term. What is the complaint brought against 
the Corinthian church? They were divided into 
sects and parties, which morally and numerically 
weakened and degraded them. What is required 
by the necessities of the case in China ? That all 
the Missionaries there should be as closely ranged 
together as possible against the common foe, and 
employ all the means in their power for the edifi- 
cation and union of their adherents. But what is 
the condition of things in this respect ? In some 
places, a number of small churches have been 
formed corresponding to the variety of denomina- 
tions represented by the various Missions. The 
natives connected with them are led to entertain 
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the peculiar prejudices and prepossessions, which 
mark the foreign Missionaries as a result of their 
home education. The style of things current 
among ourselves, in matters that are by no means 
essential, forms a distinguishing badge of the 
converts lately reclaimed from heathenism, and so 
the exact counterpart of our different sects and 
denominations at home is in danger of being 
observed and manifested abroad. 

Our idea is that there should be nothing of this 
kind at all, that there should be a united church 
in China, and that there should be a common 
native development, adapted to the wants and cir- 
cumstances of the place. We would carry this out 
to the utmost possible extent, considering that our 
great work as foreign Missionaries is to preach the 
Gospel, and not to organize the churches that 
might be gathered together, in a manner the most 
conformable to the varied state of things in the 
West. Ought not our Christian converts to have 
the right of adjudicating on this point, and to have 
the opportunity of determining their adherence to 
or union with each other in the fellowship of the 
church ? We believe that they would soon settle, 
and settle well, many of the knotty matters that 
have so long, and so grievously separated Chris- 
tians here. They have not the slightest sympathy 
with them, and we are not called upon to teach 
them on the subject, either by precept or example. 
We were once talking with an eminent native pas- 
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tor about it, and asked him if he and his associates 
did not thiak that a union of all the Christians in 
the neighbourhood would be a good thing ? His 
answer was to the following effect. " We should 
rejoice at it, but there must be some strange prin- 
ciple of separation between the foreign Mission- 
aries, keeping them apart from each other, which 
we neither understand nor appreciate, and until a 
union is effected betwixt them, we must remain as 
we are." 

The influence which our various ecclesiastical 
differences have upon us is necessarily reflected 
uppn those over whom we are placed in the minis- 
try. They look at and feel towards each other in 
a manner corresponding to what we ourselves do, 
aUowing of course for the greater imperfection of 
their Christian character, and the greater lack of 
sympathy and spiritual unity in their case as com- 
pared with ours. 

We are of opinion, however, that the whole 
tends to weaken the energies and impair the vital 
warmth of our Christian converts in Divine things. 
While they are only a few in number, divided into 
sects and parties, however real and genuine their 
religious life may be, there cannot be that fervour 
and animation, that zeal and confidence, that bold- 
ness and activity, which there might reasonably be 
in union and association with one another. We 
have often witnessed this in ,concerts for prayer 
and mutual exhortation held amongst them. 
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They always regard these seasons as high days in 
their experience. They are literally called "the 
great sabbaths for worship." This may be in 
accommodation to the Eoman Catholic festivals, 
which are spoken of in this way, as distinguished 
from more ordinary occasions. Only such is the 
manner in which they look at these stated periods 
for united worship, and which we do not believe 
would be weakened in propriety or force were they 
more frequently observed. So long as the con- 
verts see and feel themselves a small body, sepa- 
rated from each other by various adventitious 
causes, which they cannot rightly apprehend, they 
are consciously " a feeble folk." They have no 
special interest in the other Christian denomina- 
tions that are forming around them ; and there is 
not that unity or concentrated action amongst 
them which there might otherwise be. They be- 
long to this, that, or the other church, and they 
have little in common with those that are not of 
the same persuasion as themselves. 

Now we deprecate all this kind of thing, and 
confess to no sympathy with it whatever. Some 
may plead expediency, and even moral and Chris- 
tian principle in defence of it. From our stand- 
point, we urge the same motives and considera- 
tions, with at least equal power on the other side. 
We regard it as unseemly that Missionaries who 
have the same object in view, and the prosecution 
of it by the same great means, should be separate 
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and apart from one another in their work, or in 
their churches, or in their fellowship. They have 
no opposing or selfish interests to serve by this 
arrangement. Whatever their convictions or im- 
pressions may be on the points on which they 
differ, they are of no value or importance in the 
matter of salvation, or compared with the welfare 
and progress of the cause they have on hand. 
And it is acknowledged that the union or associa- 
tion of the churches, under a form and order 
which they recognize as adapted to their circum- 
stances and wants, would be most in harmony 
with the requirements of the case, and most pro- 
motive of the spiritual interests of those concerned. 
The converts would be thus brought together and 
trained for effectual and common action, while the 
support of their religious worship, and the native 
diffusion of the gospel would be more easily raised 
by their being united, than by their being kept 
apart. 

A short time before the writer left his Mission 
field, aU the members of the different churches 
were convened, and as the services were going on, 
the thought occurred to him that there is much 
talk at home about the self-support of the Mis- 
sions abroad, and that as far as that field was con- 
cerned, there was the material for it before him. 
The converts were sufficiently numerous to under- 
take the charge of all the native pastors and 
teachers that might be required, whose election of 
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course would be made to devolve upon them. In 
this way the church or churches would sooner 
become self-sustaining, than they could possibly 
be in a separated or divided state, while they 
would present a power in the midst of the heathen, 
far greater in the one case than in the other. As 
for the Missionaries, fewer would be required in a 
particular field by this system than now. Instead 
of all being needed for the superintendence or edi- 
fication of several native chvirches, and the occu- 
pation of the surrounding districts, many of them 
would be set free to evangelize the country at 
large, or engage in other work, for which they 
might be better fitted, and in which they might 
be more useful. 

But the question is, how could such an arrange- 
ment be carried out, even were it to commend itself 
to the judgment of experienced men ? We suggest 
that the Societies or churches at home should give 
their Missionaries a degree of liberty and latitude 
to organize a scheme of the kind in their respec- 
tive fields of labour. If the Missionaries are im- 
pressed with the necessity and propriety of it, on 
its own account, and from their fewness in any 
particular field, let them enter on its consideration 
with aU grace and dependence on the Spirit of God. 
Let their only idea be the glory of their Divine 
Master, and the best interests of His cause and 
kingdom around them. Let some of their num- 
ber be assigned the especial charge of the church 
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or cliurclies in the neighbourhood, leaving to the 
native teachers or pastors as much of the work 
as possible for the instruction of their fellow con- 
verts, while they might take an active and leading 
part in the general preaching of the Gospel and 
other elements of Mission labour. No change of 
course would take place in their personal relation to 
the churches or Societies at home. There would be 
ample occasion for the continued maintenance of 
that relation in the onward progress of the work. 
Our single idea at present is the organizing and 
consolidation of the native churches, so that they 
might be independent of all foreign interference or 
control, and that they might not be any longer re- 
garded as in connexion with various churches or 
Societies in the West, beyond holding Christian in- 
tercourse with them. We are persuaded that such 
a state of things is by no means difficult of attain- 
ment in many quarters, where according to the 
present system, there is reserve, dependence, weak- 
ness, and discouragement. Our remarks, of course, 
especially apply to fields in which there are several 
Missions that are feebly sustained in respect of men 
and means, and that are unable in consequence to 
do any great and serviceable work. 

Some may be surprised at the utterance of such 
opinions on the part of the writer, notwithstand- 
ing the well-known circumstances of the Mission 
field. It may be so, but it strikes him as a far 
more feasible plan for economising resources and 
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forming Missions abroad, on an independent foot- 
ing, than some other schemes that are now afloat. 
We will allow that it would require a change in the 
condition of things at home, — a higher order of 
spiritual life and piety, an intenser zeal and devot- 
edness for the spread of Gospel truth — a merg- 
ing of ecclesiastical differences and tastes in the 
concerns of Mission work, — and a willingness in the 
case of those engaged in it, to be anything and to 
do anything that God may be more abundantly 
glorified. This we confess to be a chief diffi- 
culty in the matter. Some are so attached to their 
peculiar order of church government, others are so 
distrustful of their fellow labourers, and all, it 
may be, are so accustomed to the state of things as 
they are, that there is no likelihood of common 
and united action in the grand scheme of evan- 
gelizing the world, and of working together for its 
attainment on the broadest scale. Still we do not 
withhold the utterance of these ideas. We are 
convinced that their ratification will come one day, 
when all our ecclesiastical dogmas, — the mode of 
baptism itself included, — ^will give way before the 
single determination of the whole Church to preach 
Christ and Him crucified to perishing men. As 
this feeling gains ground, as the love of Christ 
constrains us to follow His steps, so the present 
separating elements among His people will be 
borne down, and the prayer of our Lord be ful- 
filled, in their becoming one, even as He and His 
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Father are one, in the work of the world's 
salvation. 

If this view is at all Scriptural and proper, 
might it not be pressed on the attention of Mis- 
sionaries in the field, or enter into the conduct of 
Missions to be established on common ground in 
the future ? If it is in accordance with the wiU 
and teaching of our blessed Lord, its realization 
greatly depends on the men who are placed in con- 
cert with each other in the great enterprise. Their 
sympathies with, and approval of, the scheme are 
indispensable to its being carried out, not in the 
way of a mere general friendship, but to the ex- 
tent of hearty and ef&cient co-operation. Might 
we ask the question, what if the Church were 
united at home would be the bearing and aspect of 
the Missionary cause abroad ? And what in a 
Christian point of view should hinder its union 
abroad, whatever be the impediments in the way 
at home ? What have we to do with these impedi- 
ments in the carrying out our great commission ? 
They have nothing at all to do with us. They are 
of a merely local and temporary kind in their appli- 
cation and origin. They are, in our view, light as the 
dust of the balance, and of no more worth in the scale. 

It is a Missionary that is uttering these ideas, 
and they may be looked upon as Utopian and im- 
practicable in the very nature of things. He is, 
however, differently minded, and states them as 
the result of long observation and experience in 
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the field. It is his solemn conviction that by such 
means far greater work could be done abroad, and 
far greater economy exercised at home ; while the 
care of the native churches, which often forms such 
a burden to the Missionaries and to Missionary So- 
cieties, would be more readily transferred to them- 
selves, and be managed and determined accordingly. 
In this connexion, too, we may remark that newly 
arrived Missionaries would be thrown at once into 
a sphere of action of mighty consequence to them- 
selves. We have seen such often at a loss as to 
how to proceed in their work, and time has been 
frittered away which might have been usefully and 
honourably employed, by their being placed in such 
an association as we have pointed out. It would 
stimulate and direct their energies from the first, 
and make them feel that they belong to a great 
institution, in which they would ere long be called 
to fulfil their part. May we say, further, that it 
might have the beneficial effect also of showing 
the churches at home the small value and impor- 
tance of their various ecclesiastical differences, from 
these being borne down and neglected in the case 
of earnest men, and of infant churches in heathen 
lands. We feel as if we had neither time nor 
sympathy nor occasion for such things, in view of 
the momentous work given us to do, and the very 
dissimilar circumstances in which we are placed. 

We have thrown out these hints and suggestions, 
fully expecting that they will be controverted by 
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some, for whose opinions we entertain the 
greatest respect. They may be regarded both 
as unnecessary and as impossible of accom- 
plishment. We have only to observe that if 
the present system is the best that can be devised, 
and most in accordance with the Master's wiU, we 
hope it will be carried out to the end. Our plea 
for union in the Mission field is simply from a de- 
sire to see our beloved work organized and its 
operations conducted in the most efficient manner, — 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

Again, we want more sympathy and inter- 
course BETWEEN THE MISSIONARIES AND THE 

Churches at home. 

We are the messengers of the Churches. We 
have been deputed by them. We are their repre- 
sentatives in heathen lands, and are thus placed 
in special circumstances in relation to them. This 
connexion cannot be broken by any peculiar 
arrangement, such as Missionary Societies or Com- 
mittees or Boards. These are useful and necessary 
in the administration of things, but they are not 
to be regarded as separating the Missionaries 
from the Churches of their native land. They are 
at best only the means of intercourse, and if they 
tend to keep the Missionaries distinct from the 
Churches at home in anywise, we cannot but look 
upon it as a disadvantage to both. We main- 
tain the principle that we are in the closest asso- 
ciation as Missionaries with all the Churches, and 
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everything should be done to foster that connexion, 
to give strength and tenacity to it, and to keep 
alive the feeling of warmest sympathy in the 
matter. Our experience in England has been to 
the effect that much kindly feeling exists on the 
part of many of the Churches towards the Mis- 
sionaries. They are welcomed on their return, and 
in such a way as awakens the impression, that if 
there were greater intercourse between them and 
the Churches in general, advantage of the highest 
kind would accrue to the Missionary cause. We 
feel our need of it in the field, separated as we are 
from the fellowship of Christian friends, and ex- 
posed to the depressing effects of heathenism. 

We are thankful for the intervening agencies 
that have been established for the efficient con- 
duct of our Christian work, and which have 
done such good service in time past, but our object 
is to enlist the deepest sympathies of the Churches, 
by a more direct correspondence on their part with 
the Missionaries abroad. There are many things 
connected with us which it would be useful for them 
to know, and which we have no occasion to commu- 
nicate according to the present system. Without 
interfering with it in the slightest degree, we are 
inclined to think that if such a correspondence were 
opened, it would be the means of intensifying the 
missionary spirit of the Churches, making them 
more acquainted with the actual state of matters, 
and causing them to feel more thoroughly 
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identified with ua in the work. Each church 
has its own part to do in the cultivation of 
the home field, and cannot delegate its duty in 
this respect to another; so is it with refer- 
ence to the foreign. We beg to suggest that 
Churches and auxiliaries, severally or conjointly, 
should enter into the above arrangement with one 
or more Mission stations, and, in addition to aU 
the information they might otherwise receive on 
the subject, intercourse of this kind might prove 
to be beneficial in a high degree. Not that Mis- 
sionaries have time for frequent and extensive cor- 
respondence, but we regard the matter in question 
as of great importance for their sakes, as well as 
for the Churches of which they are the messengers. 
We propose no change in the present constitution 
of things. It has worked well and nobly in time 
past, yet it cannot be denied there is too little 
communication in the way we desiderate. The 
Churches at best know us only in a general manner, 
and we think we are entitled to be looked upon as 
their representatives, not simply in name, but 
in reality, not merely in form, but in feeling 
and in fact. We allow that the Churches have 
enough to do with the claims and require- 
ments of home, and may not be able to give much 
direct attention to foreign work. It is not neces- 
sary that they should do so. All we ask is 
by no means burdensome or dif&cult. We are per- 
suaded there are those in every Missionary associ- 
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ation, who would willingly undertake the task of 
occasional correspondents, expressive of the sympa- 
thy felt with us in our labours, and making inqui- 
ries in regard to them that would stimulate 
and refresh us. The result of the whole we 
are assured would be a more immediate and 
availing interest on the part of the Churches, and 
a deeper conviction in the case of the Missionaries, 
that there were many at home of a kindred spirit 
with us in our great and arduous enterprise. 
Lastly, WE want more earnest prayer and 

SUPPLICATION FOR THE OUTPOURING OF God'S SpIRIT 

UPON THE Missionary work. 

"We believe in the Holy Ghost." "He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire." 
That is, with his penetrating, consuming, and 
all-constraining power. His influence will come 
down upon you from heaven with resistless 
might, to quicken and qualify you for my service 
and work. It wUl purify you from the evils and errors 
to which you are now subject, and constrain you to 
go forward in holy, active obedience to my will. 

All this was eminently fufiUed ia the history of 
the early Christian Church, and has been so too in 
the experience of numbers since that time. The 
same is required in the present day. We need the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost ' for ourselves and 
the work in which we are engaged. We must 
preach the Word, which has been divinely inspired, 
like men into whom the same inspiration has been 
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breathed, and Divine inspiration must be eonmin- 
nicated to render onr message effectual and apply 
it to the hearts and consciences of men. There 
can be no right work done mthout this heavenly 
inspiration, — ^this baptism of fire in onr own ease 
and in that of onr hearers. Enkindled by it, we 
shall imitate the example of -the noblest and most 
earnest of Christ's servants, and onr conrsemllbe 
distingnished by corresponding results. 

But how is this blessing to be enjoyed? By 
prayer, ifark the numexons promises of Soripture 
to this effect. Mark the command to the prophet 
in the vaEey of vision, and the vitalizing influences 
that attended his prayers. Mark, too, the conduct 
of the first apostles and disciples of the Church. 
" They were all with one accord in one place," and 
for ten days together they pleaded the promise of 
the Father, till the Spirit came down from on high, 
like a rushing mighty wind, animating and con- 
straining them to deeds of high and holy enter- 
prise. 

This is the baptism that we want. It is indis- 
pensable that we should possess it. We pray for 
it ourselves. We ask the Churches to pray for it 
on our accotmt. We tender this request to them. 
"Brethren! pray for us, that the Word of the 
Lord may have free course and be glorified, even 
as it is with you." that this duty were more 
fully recognized and acted on in the ease of aU the 
followers of Christ. We are satisfied with an easv 
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formality in the matter, a mere observance of the 
outward duty, while we are amazed at the seeming 
insuccess of our prayers, and the great dispropor- 
tion between them and the answers that are re- 
ceived. That there is a mighty contrast apparently 
between the two cannot be denied. But why is it 
so ? Have we not reason for praying as we do, 
and asking large things in connexion with Christ's 
cause and service ? Has not God promised them 
in the fullest manner ? Why then are they not in 
adequate measure bestowed upon us ? Is it not to 
be found in the fact that we ask amiss, — not really 
or earnestly caring whether we receive the bless- 
ings that we seek, — not following up our prayers 
with an appropriate degree of expectation, and 
longing desire, and active, patient, persevering 
effort ? We are told that we shall obtain whatever 
we ask in faith agreeable to the will of God, — that 
it shall be done for us by Christ and His Father in 
heaven ; and it is ours to verify the promise in 
all manner of things. "The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much." that 
this impression were wrought into the minds and 
hearts of God's people and made manifest in their 
lives, as it respects the spread of the Gospel and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ! We are per- 
suaded that if it were so, apart from all mystery 
about God's agency and man's accountability, 
great things would be accomplished, and the 
promises of Scripture would be abundantly fulfilled. 
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In closing, we have only to remark that we are 
epgaged in a mighty conflict with the powers of 
earth and hell, but we believe in final and complete 
success. " We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places." 
Yet we are confident of a glorious victory. 
We stand in front of the frowning battlements of 
heathenism, but they are doomed to fall. We are 
surrounded by the numerous emblems of idol- 
atry and superstition, which it is ours, under God, 
to overthrow. We see hundreds of millions of our 
fellow men in circumstances of appalHng sin and 
evil, that are soul destroying in their character 
and results. This has been the case all through 
the ages that are past, but it is our object to set 
them free, and bring them to the knowledge of God 
and Christ, and to the enjoyment of peace and 
purity and eternal life. This is not our work, but 
God's. We are mere instruments in His hand for 
its accomplishment, and in connexion with all 
earnest and devoted labour it is ours to join in 
the prayer of the universal Church. 

Aeise ! Lord ! and plead thine own cause. 
Come from the four winds, breath, and 
breathe upon, these slain that thet may live ! 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

MISSIONAEY DISCODESE. 

" Whbee IB the wise ? where ia the scribe ? where is the disputer of 
this world ? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? 
For after that in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe." 1 COE. i, 20, 21. 

Various interpretations have been given of this 
passage. For the right understanding of it, we 
must be acquainted with the moral and spiritual 
condition of the old heathen world, and the bear- 
ing of Christianity that was in conflict with it at 
the time. Paul knew this subject well and wrote 
accordingly. We have here some of his profound- 
est views in regard to it, which are of practical 
and far-reaching application. 

The Greeks boasted of their wisdom and philo- 
sophy, and on this account were held in high 
honour by the nations round about. But the 
apostle judged of it differently from other men. 
He looked at it from a Divine stand-point, and 
under Divine influence denounced it as vain and 
foolish, and he was amply sustained in this opinion 
by a consideration of its character and effects. 
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There was another thing, however, in which he 
gloried, and of which he was warranted to speak in 
the highest terms. He called it " the foolishness 
of preaching." Such was the estimate which 
others had formed of it. Such was the epithet 
commonly attached to it by those around him, 
while he firmly believed in its Divine origin, and 
was able to adduce satisfactory proof of its saving 
influence and design. It was in his view indispen- 
sably necessary from the circumstances of the 
case, as the only availing antidote to the evils and 
errors that were everywhere current in the earth. 

There is no country perhaps that so much 
resembles ancient Greece in many respects as 
China at the present day. It has long boasted of, 
and been widely famed for, its wisdom and learn- 
ing, its civilization and culture. But the more we 
consider these in their moral aspect and bearing, 
we are the more convinced of the importance and 
necessity of the truths which the Apostle was 
engaged in making known. The moral and spirit- 
ual condition of the great empire of China is 
practically the same as that of Greece and Eome in 
the times of the Apostle, and it is interesting to 
contemplate the subject from this point of view. 
We are able to understand these words and similar 
passages of holy writ better, by the light of an 
actual acquaintance with the state of things in 
China, than by any mere general speculation, or 
by the researches and discoveries of other men. 
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We can intensely appreciate the sentiments of the 
inspired writer, as he describes his own corres- 
ponding field of Missionary labour. We can enter 
into deepest sympathy with him, and realize from 
our own experience and observation, his parallel 
impressions of the times in which he lived, and 
the circumstances in which he was placed. We 
are thus able to read the past in large measure by 
the light of the present. The differences existing 
between the civilized East and West, in ancient 
and in modern times, are not so great as to prevent 
our seeing a wonderful similarity, and in that pro- 
portion we can estimate the necessity and advan- 
tage of the Apostle's ministry equally in the one 
case as in the other. 

We intend to direct your thoughts to China in 
the consideration of our text, as a field with 
which we profess to be familiar, and which is 
calculated to shed no small degree of light upon 
it. Our sermon will be ■ strictly a Missionary 
one, and in that respect it may be all the more 
pecuUar. In the first place, we shall notice what 
the Apostle means by the wisdom of this world, 
and in the second place, by the foolishness of 
preaching. 

I. The Wisdom of this world. 

How shall we best determine this in the sense 
we have proposed ? We cannot do it better per- 
haps than by examining the various questions con- 

s 
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tained in the text, and the statement made by the 
Apostle in evidence of what was implied in them. 

"Where is the wise?" This term answers to 
a class of men who lived in China thousands of 
years ago. They bear such names as Yaou, Shun, 
Yu, Tang, Wan, Woo, Chow-Kung, and Kung- 
foo-tsze. These names are in no wise suggestive 
to you, but in the hearing of millions of your 
fellow men elsewhere, they awaken the deepest 
response of their souls. These sages or holy men 
of China were distinguished for piety and moral 
excellence, and they are spoken of as patterns of all 
that was praiseworthy in personal conduct and in 
official life. Among them the name of Kung-foo- 
tsze or Confucius stands pre-eminent. He lived 
about five hundred years before the Christian era, 
and in early life sought to obtain some public post, 
in order to carry out his principles of moral and 
political reform. With the exception of a short 
period, however, he was disappointed, and accord- 
ingly gave himself to the education of several 
thousand disciples. These in time spread abroad 
his fame in all directions, and through their influ- 
ence he has become the great venerated sage of 
China. Temples have been erected for his honour 
and worship in every city, which are visited at 
stated times by the highest authorities and scholars 
in the country, and where solemn worship and 
sacrifices are offered to him and his compeers in 
the literary pantheon. On approaching any of 
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these temples, one observes four Chinese characters 
over the front gate, which mean the equal of 
heaven and earth. They are a quotation from the 
ancient classics, and denote that Confucius parti- 
cularly, in respect of his wisdom and goodness, 
was equal to the greatness of heaven and earth ; 
and as these are in fact the supreme divinities of 
China, the sage is thus placed on a level with 
them, while the language otherwise employed in 
reference to him is fully in harmony with this idea. 
He is spoken of as the teacher of ten thousand 
ages, most holy, most perfect, and without com- 
pare. On entering the temple no idols are to he 
seen, only a number of small wooden tablets on a 
graduated altar, among which that of Confucius 
appears foremost. It bears the inscription — " To 
the spirit of our sacred venerated sage Kung-foo- 
tsze." There are similar inscriptions on the other 
tablets ranged alongside, but only a secondary 
kind of worship is paid to them. The Chinese 
think of Confucius as the embodiment and perfec- 
tion of all moral goodness, and as the source of all 
the learning and civilization that exist in the 
country. They suppose themselves indebted to 
him on this account beyond conception, and there- 
fore honour and revere him in the highest manner. 
" Where is the scribe ?" This name answers to 
a class of men who were the immediate followers 
or disciples of Confucius. They were devoted to 
the recording of his sayings and the compilation 

s2 
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of his books, and the whole collection now forms 
the sacred standard literature of China. The 
subjects treated of are virtue and morality, politics 
and government, history and poetry, rites and 
ceremonies, and the universal harmony of men 
and things. In the twelfth century of our era, a 
set of philosophers commented on these various 
writings, and their explanations, appended to the 
original text by Imperial order, are equally taught 
in all the schools throughout the empire. 

"Where is the disputer of this world?" Or 
rather, where is the disputant of the present age ? 
This term denotes a class of men now hving. 
They are the teachers or scholars of China. They 
are to be met with in all directions, and are looked 
upon with extreme respect by those around them. 
They are the students of the ancient classics. 
.They belong to what is called the Confucian reli- 
gion, whether they have graduated or not at the 
official examinations. They are the leaders of 
public opinion, the teachers of youth, strongly 
attached to the old order of things, and averse to 
anything like change and innovation in the estab- 
lished regime of the country. They form the con- 
troversialists of the age, and are the great oppo- 
nents to all Missionary effort, as weU as to all 
foreign enterprise in China. 

" Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world ? " Hath not God made the wisdom of this 
world to appear worthless and foolish ? You ob- 
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serve that the wisdom of China is contained in the 
classic books called by the name of Confucius, 
though really he is the author of only a small por- 
tion of them. As it is, however, these books are de- 
clared to be the repository of all wisdom, human 
and divine, the knowledge of which has placed 
China high in the vantage ground, as compared 
with all other nations. There is no learning sup- 
posed to be equal to what is taught in these ancient 
writings, and great and manifold are the advan- 
tages believed to be connected with the study and 
understanding of them. But as Paul said of the 
wisdom of his day, so we may remark with equal 
truth of the classic wisdom of China, — " hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world?" 
Why? Observe, the question amounted to a 
positive affirmation of its being the case. It was 
made in fulfilment of an ancient prophecy con- 
tained in the previous verse, — " I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise and bring to nothing the under- 
standing of the prudent." That is, I will confound 
the wisdom and learning of these wise men and 
philosophers, however much esteemed and followed 
they may be. The reason of this will shortly ap- 
pear, only we remark that the prophecy has been 
wonderfully fulfilled in application to the wisdom 
and learning of ancient Greece and Eome. Where 
is their wisdom now ? What is thought of it ? 
The systems then elaborated and universally 
honoured have disappeared, or are looked at only 
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as a thing of the past, exerting no influence what- 
ever on the opinions and practices of men. His- 
tory strikingly confirms the truth of these words at 
the present day, and the same is destined to be the 
case in reference to all other heathen systems in 
every part of the world. The wisdom of China is 
included in this prophecy. It has long prevailed 
among the millions of its votaries, and has been 
deemed incomparable in their view; but the sentence 
of condemnation has been pronounced against it, and 
it is as doomed to fall as the wisdom of bygone 
ages in the West. Our patience may be severely ex- 
ercised, and we may wonder as to the time and 
method of its accomplishment. But we need be 
under no doubt in the matter. " One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day." There was little likelihood of 
the civilization and culture, the learning and wis- 
dom of Greece and Eome being overthrown in the 
sense here intended, but we see that such has been 
the case ; and in so far as the wisdom of China 
partakes of a like character and is productive of 
like effects, it will cease to be in the Providence 
of God, and a new era will dawn in connexion with 
the spread and influence of our holy and Divine 
Christianity. 

The Apostle goes on to describe the occasion of 
this overthrow, from the bearing and issues of the 
wisdom of this world, in the experience and condi- 
tion of those who submitted to it or were affected 
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by it. He says, — " For after that in the wisdom of 
God, the world by wisdom knew not God." What 
is the meaning of these words ? We may para- 
phrase them in the following manner : — "For when 
in the All-wise Government and Providence of God, 
in the lapse of ages, the whole heathen world by 
reason of its wisdom and philosophy, its specula- 
tions and vain imaginings, attained this melan- 
choly result, — that it knew not God, in other 
words, lost the knowledge of God." This is the 
idea of the text. It is not that the world failed to 
attain the knowledge of God by means of its wis- 
dom and speculations, but that in very conse- 
quence of these, it lost what it originally possessed, 
and brought itself into a state of utter ignorance 
and error in regard to God and Divine things. 

We have proof to this effect in two corresponding 
passages of the Apostle's writings. In the first 
chapter of his epistle to the Eomans, we have 
these words, — " Because that when they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools." And 
again, — " As they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, so God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind." The idea of these passages is that the 
heathen were primarily possessed of the know- 
ledge of God, but they acted in such a way as to 
forfeit it, as practically to eradicate it from their 
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minds, and become dispossessed of it in their lives. 
And this is confirmed by our text in the clearest 
manner. The wisdom as •well as the wickedness of 
the heathen was the direct occasion of their losing 
the knowledge of God, and of rendering them 
" without hope and without God in the world." 

All this admits of being verified in the case of 
the Chinese to the fullest extent. They are in a 
corresponding state and condition, and it has been 
brought about by a similar course of things. 

Let us examine the State religion of China in 
evidence of this fact. It has been handed down 
from time immemorial, and the services connected 
with it are performed in the temple of Heaven at 
Pekin. When visiting it some years ago, I was 
impressed with the associations round about 
it. It is a circular building with windows of small 
blue pillared glass. It has two overhanging domes 
of yellow tiles, and is surmounted by a gilded ball. 
When the sun shines upon it, the appearance is very 
striking. It is enclosed by a waU of several 
miles in circumference, within which is a varied 
scenery of copse and level ground. The temple 
is reached by a series of marble steps, and the 
whole has a most imposing appearance. The 
inscription overhead is — the Temple of the Supreme 
Ruler, or God, in the Chinese language. Once 
a year the Emperor repairs to it for worship after 
days of solemn fasting and preparation. He seats 
himself for a time within the sacred temple, and 
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when the sacrifices are brought from the neigh- 
bouring slaughter-houses, he appears in front of an 
immense altar, where they are presented as a whole 
burnt-offering to God. At a little distance there is 
a beautiful marble terrace, on the top of which 
there are three tables of the same material. The 
Emperor kneels in front of the central one, and 
presents his prayer to the Supreme Euler, that the 
blessings of spring, summer, autumn and winter 
may descend upon him and the myriad people over 
whom he reigns. He is surrounded on these oc- 
casions by the highest officials, but he alone can 
properly engage in the service, and that too in the 
humblest manner, as the Being to be worshipped is 
so surpassingly great and glorious. No idol or 
image has ever been allowed in connexion with 
this imperial ritual or state religion, and it is to be 
regarded as a monument of the ancient monothe- 
ism of the empire. In different parts of the city, 
temples have been erected to the spirits or angels 
who are supposed to be engaged as the servants or 
messengers of the Supreme, in accordance with our 
own ideas of that class of beings, and to others who 
are supposed to preside over the general economy 
of nature. They are honoured in an inferior 
degree, and prayed to as mediators or inter- 
cessors, who are also capable of bestowing bless- 
ings upon their votaries. 

Now we should expect that this ancient ritual 
would have tended to keep alive the idea of the 
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existence and unity and perfections of God through- 
out the country. It must he confessed, however, 
that this is not the case. The fact is, that the ser- 
vice has to do with the Emperor alone, and has no 
connexion with the great multitude of the people. 
They have no part in it at all, and there is no in- 
fluence arising from it, so far as they are con- 
cerned. 

The ideas originally associated with it have 
heen well nigh lost sight of, even by those who are 
in the habit of engaging in it. They have at least 
only vague and confused ideas on the subject, and 
observe it simply from custom and form, as 
an old-established national service. But we have 
more to say of it than this. 

A class of religionists has arisen in the empire 
called by the name of Taouists or Eationalists, 
which has perverted and corrupted the ancient 
system of worship for their own idolatrous and 
superstitious purposes. They have formed a sys- 
tem at the head of which an idol has been placed, 
of corresponding name to the Supreme Euler 
of the State Eitual, and under him a vast host of 
spirits or divinities in harmony with the spirits 
or angels of the old economy. This system is now 
universally propagated, and from the identity of its 
names and titles, the common people think only of it, 
while they have utterly forgotten the more spiritual 
ideas of the ancient religion. As belonging to it, 
we have gods of heaven and earth ; gods of the sun, 
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moon, and stars ; gods of the wind and rain, thun- 
der and lightning; gods of the mountains and 
valleys ; gods of the rivers and seas ; gods of the 
city and country ; gods of the houses, shops and 
temples ; gods of war, wealth, and sickness, and 
many other things, suited to the circumstances and 
wants of all classes of the people, whether living 
or dead. These are eagerly followed hy the super- 
stitious multitude, and the priests are in constant 
requisition to perform the rites and ceremonies 
peculiar to their worship. Thus — " the world by 
wisdom has lost the knowledge of God." 

Again, let us examine the teachings of the an- 
cient classics which are of such paramount impor- 
tance in the country. The farther we go back in 
our investigation of them, we find the most dis- 
tinct and positive references to the Divine Being. 
His existence, perfections, and moral government, 
are spoken of in the clearest manner ; and as these 
books are diligently studied by the numerous 
scholars of China, we might suppose that in this 
way they would become acquainted and impressed 
with the great and glorious truth. But we stated 
some time ago, that in the twelfth century of our 
era, commentaries were written upon these clas- 
sics, by men whose principles were thoroughly 
atheistic, similar to the materialists of our own 
day. They did away with all the allusions to 
the personality of God in the various books be- 
fore them. They declared that the terms Supreme 
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Euler were synonymous with fate, order, necessity, 
eternal reason, the great extreme, the primal 
energy, and such like phrases. The references in 
these hooks to the spirits of heaven and earth, the 
angels or heavenly messengers and the tutelary 
deities of the world, were transformed by them 
into the mere elements or influences of nature, 
which had vast power and authority, but no per- 
sonal conscious existence, such as had been origi- 
ally ascribed to them. These sentiments are 
taught in the classic commentaries which are 
everywhere read and studied, along with other 
writings of the same class, and give form and 
character to the opinions of all the teachers 
and scholars in the empire. They have received 
the royal sanction for seven hundred years and are 
the established official orthodoxy of the day. No 
originality or independence of thought is ever 
shown or exercised in the matter, and the myriads 
of youth that are trained in the ancient literature 
of their country are imbued with the atheism and 
materialism thus incorporated with it. These ideas 
are taught by rule and law. They are enforced by 
the highest authority in the land. They have all 
the potency of confirmed habit and practice, and 
any departure from them would be looked upon as 
strange, as a revolt from the universal order of things, 
and as pandering either to the low class idolatries 
around, or to the still more reviled opinions of the 
foreigners that have come into the country. 
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In this manner too — "the world by wisdom has 
lost the knowledge of God." 

Once more, let us examine the general senti- 
ments or convictions of the people. There is a 
curious compound in their minds of the ancient 
form of things and the later superstitions now cur- 
rent in China. They have certain impressions as 
to Divine things which seem to be a kind of natural 
religion, and by means of which a sympathy can 
be awakened within them to some extent in har- 
mony with our ideas of things. Still these are so 
overgrown or buried by the circumstances in which 
they have been placed, that it is difficult to impart 
to them clear and correct views of the truth. When 
talking about the Creation and Government of the 
world, the Fatherhood of God, and the moral ob- 
ligations resting upon us in consequence, it is 
comparatively easy to persuade them as to the fact 
and importance of these things. They will ac- 
quiesce in the evidences of the Divine existence 
and authority, the duty of worshipping Him, and 
the folly and uselessness of the idolatry practised 
in the temples. At the same time they identify 
God with heaven and earth, which they regard 
as their father and mother, to whom they are in- 
debted for all the blessings they enjoy, and whom they 
ought supremely to revere and worship. They do not 
suppose there can be any higher or nobler existence 
or conceptions than those relating to these natural 
objects, which in their view are the first and the 
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formers of all things. This is their ordinary style 
of talk. God has been merged in their estimation 
with the work of His hands. It is in part the 
fruit of the materialistic teaching in the native 
schools, and they rest contented with the ideas 
and expressions to which they have been accus- 
tomed from their earliest days. The idolatry 
around them is also observed in great measure from 
mere habit and custom. They and their ancestors 
have practised it in time past, and they fear the 
abandonment of it, not from any deep conviction as 
to its truth, but from the possible harm of re- 
nouncing what others have so long and so widely 
followed. In this point of view, their acknowledg- 
ment of the Supreme Euler, the God of their 
fathers, is confined to the idol of that name in the 
Eationalistic Pantheon ; and so familiar are they with 
it, while they are so ignorant of all besides, that it is 
hard to divest them of the notion, when we speak 
to them of Him who is a spirit, and who alone has 
a right to their honour and worship. Thus it is 
again that " the world by wisdom has lost the know- 
ledge of God." 

We might still further advert to the Buddhistic 
system, which has exerted such a wide-spread in- 
fluence in China and in other places. Its essential 
idea is the deification of human nature. Its 
founder was born in India several hundred years 
before the Christian era, and became a priest in 
his early life. He gained a multitude of followers. 
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who seemed, to haye been wonderfully impressed 
with his character and teachings. In due time he 
announced to them that he had become Buddha, 
or the enlightened one, and that he had attained 
the standard of perfect intelligence. He said 
that he could see through the system of things 
universally existing, and he was worshipped as 
God accordingly. The idea of Buddhism is that a 
human being is capable of advancing in the scale 
of intelligence and purity by a long course of 
transmigration, and especially by complying with 
its tenets, so that he may reach up to the highest 
point of existence. It is one of continual, and, it 
may be, everlasting progress. There is no concep- 
tion of God in our sense attached to the theory, 
only man is elevated to the Divine, the sinful and 
depraved to the holy and perfect, the miserable 
and wretched to the peaceful and happy. In view 
of the millions who are the professed votaries of 
this creed in all parts of Eastern Asia, it is a mat- 
ter for deep and overwhelming thought, that it 
should thus be devoid of the very idea of God. In 
reference to no other system, is the language before 
us so appropriate. The highest human wisdom 
perhaps has been at work in forming and per- 
petuating it. It has attained the greatest noto- 
riety in the world. It has exerted a mighty 
influence for many ages and over a vast portion 
of the earth. It stands at the head of all reli- 
gions in the number and variety of its worshippers. 
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and yet its characteristic creed is Atheism. Its 
acknowledged faith is man raised by a length- 
ened process of purification and merit to a stage in 
the scale of being, in which annihilation or uncon- 
sciousness, the absence of all pain and pleasure, evil 
and infirmity, constitutes the crowning mark, and 
which is called the Buddhaship, the supreme in- 
telligence, the diyinity. Truly we may say of this 
system in its character, operation and effects, — "the 
world by wisdom has lost the knowledge of God." 

Such is the condition of things in China. We 
are persuaded you will agree with us in regard to 
the language of the text. All the pecuhar wisdom 
of that country has directly led to this result. 
Ungodliness is the melancholy issue of the whole. 
Strange that such should be the case, but 
we see in the fact a striking exemplification of 
what the Apostle saw and felt in reference to 
Greece and Eome in his day. The same state of 
things is reproduced in the East now, that he ob- 
served in the West, and the same picture must be 
drawn, and the same description given of the 
moral and spiritual condition of the four hundred 
millions of China, that was done of other lands in 
former times. The world by wisdom, that is in 
very consequence of its wisdom and philosophy, 
has lost the knowledge of God. 

We now proceed to the other part of our subject. 
II. The Foolishness of preaching. "For when the 
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world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe." 

Preaching — what is it ? We can be at no loss 
on looking at the context. It is the public an- 
nouncement of Christ and Him crucified, the pro- 
claiming in the hearing of all the way of salvation 
through Him, — the great facts of His Person, cha- 
racter, and work, — His Divinity, incarnation, holy 
life, atoning death, resurrection and ascension, 
with the offer of pardon and eternal life through 
Him. In a word, it is the unfolding, in the fullest 
and freest manner, of Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world. This was the 
idea which the Apostle had of preaching. It was 
his mission, and the same is the estimate that your 
Missionaries have formed and acted on in their de- 
partment. It is the work to which they have been 
appointed, for which they have left their native 
land, and in which they have been engaged for 
many long years in China. 

The Apostle felt he had the highest warrant and 
authority for his office as a preacher of the Gospel. 
There were those who ridiculed him in the dis- 
charge of it, as if he had neither right nor reason 
on his side for acting as he did. But he prose- 
cuted his work under the noblest impulses, and in 
obedience to the supreme command of Him whose 
he was and whom he served. There was the com- 
mission which he considered it an honour and 
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privilege, as well as a most solemn duty, to fulfil. 
" Go and preach the Gospel to every creature." So 
it is with reference to your Missionaries of the pre- 
sent day. Many revile the work of preaching, 
and propose other schemes for the enlightenment 
and civiUzation of mankind. But without dis- 
paraging these in their proper place, we cannot 
forego the commission that has been entrusted to 
us. Until it is revoked, it is ours to obey it to the 
utmost possible extent. We believe that wisdom 
and authority are connected vdth it of the highest 
kind, and it were foUy and disobedience to neglect 
or despise it, while it continues to retain all the 
sanctions and obligations it originally possessed. 

Besides there is wonderful adaptationin the condi-^ 
tion of China for the literal accomplishment of this 
Divine command. You have been informed of the 
prevalence of education and learning throughout 
the country. Not that it is at all equal to our ideas 
of things, but so far as it goes, it qualifies millions 
of the people for reading their own language and 
apprehending the truths we are in the habit of pro- 
claiming amongst them. In this respect the 
Chinese stand high in comparison with all other 
heathen nations, and it is a great thing in con- 
nexion with our work to find a people thus prepared 
for it. We are not under the same necessity of 
opening schools and furnishing the elements of 
education that obtains in other Mission fields. The 
Chinese highly appreciate their own extensive 
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literature, and schools exist in all directions for the 
study of it, so as to train the youth of the country 
for the varied business of life. All this is of great 
service to us, as it enables us to engage in the 
work of preaching in the most literal manner, as 
the best adapted to the condition of the people, 
and to distribute our Christian books with advan- 
tage, assured of their beiag read and understood 
by multitudes in every place. 

But what is the extent to which preaching is 
carried on in China ? Keep in mind here that it is 
not long since the country was opened to Mis- 
sionary effort, and that since then much had to be 
done in the way of acquiring the language, and 
other preparatory work. Allowing this, what may be 
said on the subject ? By the treaties of 1842 and 
1860 a number of ports were opened for foreign 
intercourse, which were for the most part occu- 
pied by Missionaries as soon as possible. Chapels 
were erected at these places as our head quarters, 
where the Gospel has been preached from day to 
day, sometimes to a few and at other times to hun- 
dreds assembled to hear the Word. In the imme- 
diate thoroughfares also, we have been in the habit 
of preaching to large and attentive audiences. 
The country districts in the immediate neighbour- 
hood have been extensively gone over, and the in- 
terior for hundreds, and in some instances for 
thousands of miles, has been penetrated, for the 
simple object of proclaiming the Gospel to the 

T 2 
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people around. The amount of work performed in 
this way cannot be told. Millions of the Chinese 
have thus heard the joyful sound, and by means of 
our Bible and tract distributors multitudes have 
received copies of our Christian books. Not a few 
of the Missionaries have attained to great freedom 
in the use of the Chinese tongue. Their aptitude 
in this matter is acknowledged by the natives 
themselves, and they have employed it largely in 
the work of preaching. This is the course we 
habitually pursue, and you can form from it some 
idea of the extent to which we engage in it. We 
need not dwell at present on the characteristics of 
our preaching, or the effects apparently attendant 
upon it. It is our aim to adapt ourselves to the 
requirements of the occasion, meeting the wants 
of those whom we address in the simplest and 
most intelligent manner, entering as we best can 
into their circumstances and condition, solving 
their difficulties, and employing such illustrations 
as shall most clearly show them the excellence and 
authority of the Gospel of Christ. On week days 
and on the Sabbath days, by free and friendly 
conversation, and by stated and regular service, we 
endeavour to communicate to one and all the 
message of salvation, and urge it on their indivi- 
dual and cordial acceptance. These labours have 
doubtless been followed by a wide-spread diffusion 
of Christian truth. Multitudes have in this way 
been made generally acquainted with it, prepara- 
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tory to the more extensive and complete evangeli- 
zation of the empire. 

We go on to notice what the apostle calls 
the "foolishness of preaching." It is a strik- 
ing phrase and hard to be understood from 
a ministerial point of view. Missionaries, how- 
ever, are able to apprehend it, and can sympa- 
thize with Paul most fully in regard to it. Let us 
see how the preaching of the Gospel is stigmatized 
by the Chinese in this manner. 

First of all, there is the foreign aspect of it. 
You are already aware of the pride and prejudice, 
the bigotry and self-conceit of the Chinese. They 
have the highest ideas of themselves as a nation, 
while they look with something like contempt and 
scorn upon all other people. They have a civili- 
zation and a culture which they think far superior 
to what are to be found elsewhere, and they are in 
the habit of speaking of us as only barbarians and 
devils. The Greeks and Eomans of old in their 
similar estimate of outside nations have their 
compeers in the case of the Chinese. They have 
formed a low opinion of the tribes and communi- 
ties round about them, and there is, undoubtedly, a 
great contrast between such and themselves. But 
they transfer these depreciating ideas to every other 
nation on the face of the earth, and judge of them 
from what they know of those in their immediate 
neighbourhood. It is enough that we have not 
been born in their country, that we have not shared 
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in the blessings of their high and peculiar civiliza- 
tion, and the idea of us barbarians and foreigners 
coming to teach and enlighten them is prepos- 
terous enough. In a word, we know the significance 
of such passages in holy writ from the Chinese ap- 
plication of them, — "What will this babbler say ?" 
"Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" 
" These men being Jews, who have turned the 
world upside down, are come hither also, and teach 
customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Eomans." Such is the 
estimate which the proud and high-minded scholars 
of China form of us and our message. It is suf- 
ficient reason in their view that we are foreigners, 
and that our doctrine is foreign, to vilify our work 
as the " foolishness of preaching." 

Again, the charge is made from the negative 
aspect of our preaching when it is judged of from 
their point of view. It is not preaching or 
teaching that the Chinese object to, but the charac- 
ter of it in our case that is declared to be fooHsh. 
They have like work largely carried on among 
themselves, and by this means the country people 
have been made familiar with the teachings of 
their wise men, the historical events of former days, 
and have been converted to the faith and practice 
of idolatry. The point is, however, that our preach- 
ing lacks in the invariable elements of all Chinese 
instruction, namely — veneration for Confucius, and 
the duty of ancestral worship. These are adhered 
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to with the greatest tenacity by all classes, and no 
innovation has ever been allowed to interfere with 
them or weaken their influence in the minds and 
observances of the people. Christianity comes 
into conflict with them, and is specially op- 
posed on this ground. It is charged with intole- 
rance. Other religions such as the Buddhist and 
Taouist will allow these national services to the 
utmost. They are accommodated to them and 
render them subservient to their own idolatrous 
and superstitious purposes, but it is not so with the 
doctrine of Jesus, and on this account it is charged 
with foolishness. Nothing is more reasonable or 
becoming in the opinion of a Chinaman than the 
worship of the sages and the ancestors, and it is 
enough to stamp Christianity with absurdity from 
its not allowing anything of the kind. Our con- 
verts are reproached on this single ground, as if they 
were guilty of neglecting and dishonouring the dead, 
whom it was their duty to revere, and whose hap- 
piness and existence in the other world are so in- 
timately connected with the services and sacrifices 
of posterity on earth. 

Once more, the charge is brought against our 
preaching from the positive elements that are con- 
tained in it. These are, in the main, the sia and 
depravity, the ruin and helplessness of human 
nature on the one hand, and the Divine Person and 
atoning work of our Lord Jesus Christ on the other. 
With regard to the former, the Chinese hold that 
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man is born radically good, and if he allows sub- 
ordinate principles and other evil influences to gain 
the advantage over him, he is certainly to be 
blamed, but it is in his power to remedy the evil 
and to return to his original integrity. Various 
means have been devised for this purpose in con- 
nexion with the different systems in operation in 
the country. With regard to the latter, it has no 
correspondence in the religious views and obser- 
vances of the Chinese. Their worship and sacri- 
fices to heaven and earth, the sages, the ancestors, 
and the idols in the temples, are not of an expia- 
tory or atoning character at all. They are simply 
in the way of thank-offering and supplication, 
and the Chinese have no conception of the worth 
or necessity of such a propitiation as Christianity 
provides for our fallen race. On both grounds, 
therefore, our preaching is charged with fooHsh- 
ness, marked as it is by these fundapiental ele- 
ments, and always insisting as it does on their 
being indispensable points of the Christian faith. 
Christ and Him crucified are specially an occasion 
of ridicule and scorn on the part of the scholars 
and teachers of China. They will commend our 
exhortations on all moral subjects, lamenting with 
ourselves the vice and the evil that are everywhere 
current. They will coincide with us in all our 
preaching on natural theology, theBeing, perfections, 
government and providence of God, His mercy and 
goodness, the duty of Divine worship, the necessity 
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of repentance, and the certainty and solemnity of 
a judgment day. No objection is ever tendered to 
what we have to say on these momentous themes, 
but when Christ and the Cross, Jesus and the Kes- 
urrection are brought before them, the old stigma 
is levelled against us. Many a time have I been in 
these circumstances, encouraged by the attention 
and interest of a number of intelligent looking 
men to what I was advancing on the ordinary 
topics of morality and natural religion, but when 
the final declaration was made about Christ and 
His salvation, and pressed upon their acceptance, 
their contempt and scorn became manifest, and they 
turned away sneering alike at His blessed name. 
His messenger, and His message. 

What then? Is this all? No, happily. "It 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that beUeve." 

Believe in what ? In the foolishness of preach- 
ing, that is, in spite of the stigma and the scorn 
attached to it. Need we say here that it is an 
easy thing for you to believe in Christ in this 
Christian land. You are surrounded by influences 
all tending to this result, and I might observe in 
the circumstances that it is almost easier for you 
to believe in Him than not. You have a positive 
resistance to make in order to continue in a state 
of unbelief and practical rejection of the truth. 
But it is wholly otherwise in China. All the 
influences at work there are on the opposite side. 
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People are called to believe wliat seems to every 
one to be " the foolishness of preaching," and a 
hundred adverse ideas cluster around the expres- 
sion, which are to be understood and realized only 
by those whom they directly concern. Be this as it 
may, there are those who believe in China, as there 
were such in the days of Paul, notwithstanding the 
peculiarity and peril of doing so. Writing to the 
same Corinthian church, he says, "Now thanks be 
unto God, who always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His 
knowledge by us in every place." As Missionaries 
to China, we can sympathize with the Apostle in 
these glowing and grateful words. There are those 
who believe in that part of the world in spite of all 
the difficulties and dangers connected with it. 
Though not regarding statistics as if they deter- 
mined the full value and bearing of Mission work, 
yet it is encouraging to be able to adduce them to 
some extent. When I went to China about twenty 
years ago, there were not more converts than 
would fill three or four seats of an ordinary En- 
glish chapel. Now there are as many as would 
require five such places of worship, or one equal 
to Mr. Spurgeon's tabernacle, to contain them. 
In the former case there were hardly twenty 
individuals, and now there are nearly six thousand 
in all. Many more, however, than even these 
have been in fellowship with us, but death, po- 
litical troubles, and other causes have been 
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at work in reducing the list, still we con- 
template the success thus reaped with thank- 
ful hearts. We are compelled to say of it in 
rejecting upon the past — "What hath the Lord 
wrought." The Missionaries in the field have been 
so few, the time occupied has been so brief, and 
the difficulties to be overcome have been so great, 
that we see no reason for discouragement in these 
apparent results of our labours. In the cir- 
cumstances, they are highly gratifying, and the 
more so as we believe that the work in future 
will be carried on more efficiently, and, with God's 
blessing, will be more prosperous than in its early 
stage. 

But the question may be asked what as to the cha- 
racter and standing of our native converts ? We 
answer again in the language of Paul, — " it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe." Such was the effect of faith in the 
estimation of the Apostle. It saved. And what 
is the meaning of the term ? What is the bearing and 
force of it in the case of them that believe in China ? 
In a Scriptural point of view, salvation means the for- 
giveness of sins, the sanctification of the heart and 
life, and the expectation or hope of heaven. These 
we know come to us through faith in Christ, and 
this is the ground on which our Chinese converts 
look for such Divine blessings in common with 
ourselves. Once they had no thought of them 
at all, now they readily acknowledge Christ to 
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be the single object of their faith and the 
alone foundation of their hopes. Once they were 
the followers of Confucius and the other sages of 
their country, the slaves of idolatry and superstition, 
and the victims of all the evils and errors charac- 
teristic of natural depravity and heathenism. Now 
they have professedly renounced these, and are 
manifestly undergoing in numerous instances a 
course of moral and spiritual improvement and en- 
lightenment, which has Christ for its model and 
His holy Spirit as its animating agent. We do not 
boast unduly of what has taken place in the ex- 
perience and habits of our Christian converts, only 
in so far as the reality and effects of their faith are 
concerned, we are satisfied in the case of many of 
them, that they adduce all the evidence we could pos- 
sibly expect at their hands, and we shouldnot hesitate 
to place them on an equahty with our generally ap- 
proved fellow Christians at home. They are exposed 
to many and peculiar temptations. They are subject 
to various infirmities, and we are not without occa- 
sion for anxiety and sorrow on account of some of 
them, but this is no more than what obtains in 
far more favourable circumstances among our- 
selves. 

Still without claiming the attribute of perfection 
for these converted men and women, which certain 
of our countrymen seem to demand, forgetful of 
their own imperfect conduct and character by the 
way, we are free to state as it regards all the 
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elements of Christian life, many of them show the 
Gospel to be the power of God unto salvation. They 
are what they are, only by Divine grace, and as we 
look at our Christian churches in China, and note 
the past history and present standing of those 
connected with them, we are led to say — " Such 
were some of you, but ye are washed and justified 
and sanctified, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
and by the Spirit of our God." Their piety, their 
purity, their knowledge and appreciation of Divine 
things, are in striking contrast to what they once 
were. As private members of the Church, or as 
teachers, preachers, and ordained pastors in some 
instances, we thank God for the course of consis- 
tency which many of them display, while it is our 
earnest aim and prayer that they may be advanced 
in all Christian excellence, and be unceasingly pre- 
pared for serving God on earth and enjoying His 
favour in heaven. 

And all this we admit to be in the language of 
the Apostle through the good pleasure of Him whose 
servants we are. "It pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that believe." 
" Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name be the praise." When Dr. Morrison, the first 
Protestant Missionary to China, was leaving the 
shores of America, he was asked if he thought 
it possible for him to convert the Chinese, his 
answer was no, but he believed that God would. 
And we observe that this is being done in the pre- 
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sent day. Every sinner converted, every soul 
saved, is so only through the gracious power of 
God. To Him alone be the glory ; and while we 
bless Him for what He has accomplished of His 
promise hitherto, we pray that it may be the 
case a hundred and a thousand fold more in days 
to come, until all that is implied in the ancient pro- 
phecy shall be fulfilled. " Behold, these shall come 
from far, and lo, these from the north and from the 
west, and these from the land of Sinim." 

In conclusion, notice the bearing and effects of 
all heathen philosophy. 

It is Godless in its character and influence. 
Whatever else it may possess, it lacks one funda- 
mental element which alone entitles it to the 
name of true wisdom. It is "without God." A 
few ancient heathen writers speculated about Di- 
vine things, and they have been much spoken of 
in consequence, but at the best their dissertations 
were exceedingly vague, uncertain, and con- 
fused. They were in utter mazes lost, except 
in so far as they traced their way back to 
the original ideas entertained as to the being, 
unity and perfections of God. In China this has 
most clearly been the ease. The earliest notions 
on the subject were remarkably distinct and posi- 
tive. They were doubtless a relic of the first reve- 
lation, but as time roUed on they were forgotten 
and grievously departed from. Man is unable to 
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find out God, and his very wisdom and philosophy 
are in general the direct occasion of greater igno- 
rance and error than before. Such has been the 
fact in ancient and modern times. A new dis- 
covery is needed of the all-important truth. Atheism 
and idolatry, spiritualism and materialism are the 
order of things now as they were in former days, 
as much in China as they were in Greece and 
Eome. The religious idea has been developed, 
but altogether in the wrong way, and we see what 
is the nature and tendency of it when man is left 
to his own unaided efforts. His utmost wisdom 
when unsanctified by the Spirit of God, only leads 
him farther astray, and conducts to the melan- 
choly issue described in the text. It is of no use 
to deny it theoretically. We appeal to facts. China 
and India confront the student of history and phi- 
losophy, and show in the clearest manner that the 
knowledge of God is to be retained and recovered, 
not by any mere human means, but by direct 
DiArine teaching. It is easy to talk of man's na- 
tural instincts and powers in this Christian land, 
but we see them in their naked character and re- 
sults in those countries that have not been favoured 
with the light of revelation. There the testimony 
is uniformly the same. The scepticism of the 
scholars and the superstition of the common peo- 
ple act and re-act upon each other, and materially 
increase the alienation of one and aU from God 
and godliness. 
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Notice further the alone and sovereign efficacy of 
the Gospel. 

The text is remarkable in this respect. It speaks 
of the intervention of the plan of mercy when 
man was utterly lost and ruined. He had been 
left for ages to himself, and every available means 
had been tried by him in the way of self-recovery 
and salvation, but in vain. Then it pleased God 
to appoint another instrumentahty, and apply it 
with salutary power and effect. It was derided and 
opposed on all hands by the very persons it came 
to bless, but in God's own sovereign grace there 
were many who believed it unto eternal Ufe. So is 
it in China at the present day. The same experi- 
ment has been repeated, and the same conse- 
quences have followed. When aU human agency 
has failed in attaining the end in view, Christian- 
ity has come in and proved itself to be the power 
and wisdom of God unto salvation. It has met 
with manifold forms of opposition and trial, and 
its progress has been slow and Umited from various 
causes, but its Divine origin and application have 
been verified in the most satisfactory manner. It 
has overcome the natural enmity of the human 
heart, — it has eradicated the pride and prejudice of 
the native mind, — it has dispelled the ignorance and 
error that long prevailed among those who have 
received it, — it has raised them in the scale of in- 
telligence and moral being, — it has taught and 
trained them to worship the only true and living God, 
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and to believe in Jesus Christ whom He hath 
sent, — it hath made them partakers of eternal life, 
in its purity, joy and hope; — and all this we ascribe 
to the grace, the good pleasure of its Divine Au- 
thor, who commanded to make it known, and pro- 
mised to bless its announcement to the ends of 
the earth. 

Lastly, notice the necessity and importance of 
continued and more extended Missionary labour. 

This we confess to be our only hope in reference 
to China. We hail every other means of enlighten- 
ing and civilizing the nation, allowing them to be 
directed and sanctified by Christian influence. 
They are needful in their place. They will help to 
break down the reserve and exclusiveness of the 
Chinese, and open the way for a freer and fuller 
development of Gospel truth. But we maintain 
that it is that truth in its simplicity, in its purity, 
and in its power, which is the panacea for all the 
evils and errors of the country. China needs to be, 
and can only be regenerated by the Gospel of the 
Grace of God in Christ Jesus. It requires to be 
made known by men qualified for the purpose, ani- 
mated and constrained by the holiest motive and 
under Divine inspiration, who will go everywhere 
preaching the message of salvation like the 
apostles and evangelists of early days. We want 
men of this class and character to enlist for the 
work. " Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
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US," are wordsthat indicate God's will in the matter. 
Or ia clearer and more emphatic terms still, we 
have the commission of our Lord to His dis- 
ciples — " Go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature." What is the answer tendered to these 
thrilling words on the part of those now hearing 
me ? Are there any of you ready to say in the 
fulness and fervour of your souls — " Lord, here 
am I, send me !" Seek His gracious direction in 
regard to it. Ask His same self-consecrating spirit 
to rest upon you. And if called to engage in this 
blessed work and preach the Gospel in the great 
realms of heathendom, it will be yours to be iden- 
tified with Him in this highest and noblest enter- 
prise, and to share in the glorious issues that are 
connected with it. 

Brethren ! We want more men and means for 
carrying on the Missionary cause in China. We 
want the united interest, sympathy, efforts, and 
prayers of the whole Christian Church in the un- 
dertaking. We want the Gospel to be preached 
effectually and with power over the length and 
breadth of the land, as the divinely appointed 
means of its enlightenment, conversion and salva- 
tion. We appeal to you on the subject. We 
ask your co-operation in the work, and when 
the promise regarding it is fulfilled, you shall par- 
ticipate in the joy of the Saviour and in the thanks- 
givings of the saved. Amen. 
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APPENDIX. 



We append the following remarks in order to 
meet various inquiries that have been made on 
certain topics referred to in the preceding pages, 
but which admit of fuller illustration. 



I. The Divine Name. 

We have assumed that the terms Shang-te, or Supreme Ruler, 
express in Chinese the name of God, There is the idea of Majesty 
or Power connected with them which is natural and appropriate, 
and answers to the nomenclature, employed in many other lan- 
guages, alike ancient and modem. The Chinese consider that 
earth is in a measure the counterpart of heaven, and the Emperor 
or Imperial Ruler in the one case corresponds in title and position, 
though in an infinitely lower degree, to the Supreme Ruler in the 
other. The Imperial name, Hwang-te, denotes in Chinese the 
highest authority on earth, and the Supreme name, Shang-te, 
similarly denotes the highest authority in heaven. Though there 
has been grievous perversion in this matter from the coming in of 
the Taouist idolatry, yet even there the same ideas obtain, and 
the same phraseology is made use of. At all events, the ancient 
monotheistic sentiments are confirmed by the names respectively 
given to God in heaven, and His vicegerent on earth. We have 
alluded to the term Heaven as applied to the Divine Being, from 
His throne being in heaven, and of whom it is an emphatic em- 
blem. In the same way the Emperor of China is commonly spolcen 
of as the Son of Heaven, to express his official relationship to the 
Supreme Ruler ; and the court, or palace, or throne, are words 
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frequently used in reference to him, so as to avoid a careless men- 
tion of the name or title of His Imperial Majesty. 

The terms for God in the Chinese language have the most direct 
and personal significance. There is no resemblance in this respect 
to the pantheistic system of India. The acts and attributes as- 
cribed to the Supreme Ruler in the ancient classics are as much of 
a personal nature, as those that are done or possessed by the Im- 
perial Ruler on earth. It has been mentioned by some that the 
materiahsm of after days has altered the original bearing of the 
name, or of its correlative — Heaven, and has rendered both un- 
suitable in a Christian point of view. It was this that induced 
the Roman Catholics to adopt another term by Papal command, 
namely, the Lord of Heaven. This certainly gives the idea of 
personality at once, but it has just the' same meaning that is 
implied in the original designation, Shang-te, which has the fur- 
ther advantage of being thoroughly Chinese, and more suggestive 
of Supreme Majesty than the other. We can readily graft ideas 
upon it that are in perfect harmony with its most obvious import, 
with its acknowledged application in the ancient classics, and with 
the natural sentiments of the people at large. By means of it, 
in connection with our Christian teaching, we hope to obviate the 
perverted and idolatrous use that has been made of the phrase, 
and impart to the Chinese, in a purer form, the knowledge of the 
God of their fathers that has been lost among them for many ages. 

II. The Chronology op China. 

We do not claim for the Chinese any very high or peculiar 
antiquity. There is nothing in their history, language, or civiliza- 
tion that requires us to do so. The more these are examined, we 
are persuaded that they have existed as a nation within a period 
that may easily be allowed. The thing which makes them stand 
out in such a striking manner from other people is their continuity 
and preservation from early times. Other countries or kingdoms 
that were contemporaneous with them have disappeared, while 
they have maintained their individuality without any remarkable 
change, and gone on appai-eutly increasing in prosperity and power. 
It is asserted by some that the farther we go back in the investi- 
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gation of their history, language, political and social condition, 
we are compelled to aclcnowledge a much greater antiquity re- 
garding them than is generally admitted. Distinguished names 
are on the side of this theory, but it is in our view unsupported 
by facts, and it is not required by the necessities of the case. The 
rise and progress of many countries in modem times might be 
adduced in evidence of the probability of the Chinese becoming 
what they are now, or having been what they were formerly, with- 
out allowing any very extraordinary age on their part. As to 
other Asiatic nations, the most ancient of the Hindoos, for ex- 
ample, we have no difficulty in admitting an equal, or even a 
greater antiquity to them, than what we are disposed to do in 
regard to the Chinese. 

The onus of proving or denying a long chronology in their case, 
we leave to those who are conversant with that class of people. 
There may or may not be a basis for it in the traces of an advanced 
civilization among them, or in the structure of their well-formed 
and inflected language . It appears to us, however, that no argu- 
ment of this kind can be drawn from China. Their civilization 
is indeed peculiar, but not so striking as to require a greater 
period than we have asked for its commencement and spread. 
The first fathers of the people, as they entered the country, were 
comparatively few, and for many generations they were confined 
to a limited portion of what now constitutes the whole empire. 
It seems, too, that at the outset, they were possessed of consider- 
able knowledge on various subjects, fitting them for the direction 
and control of the colony then established. They brought with 
them elements of information that were soon turned to objects of 
practical utility, which we observe to exist amongst them at the 
present day. Their separation from the main body of the human 
species, or from other branches of it, is in no wise surprising to 
us, when we consider its character and effects. We are not ac- 
quainted with the events or incidents 'that then occurred, but a 
sufficient amount of time is allowed by us for the existence of the 
Chinese as a distinct people, to harmonize perfectly with the 
higher chronology of the Bible, and the facts of the case, as we 
find them in their own history and condition. 

The argument from language may be alleged in support of a 
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more ancient date. We merely observe here, such is our opinion 
of it, that less can be said on this ground in relation to China than 
in relation to many other countries. The difficulty of accounting 
for the formation of various agglutinated languages, within a 
moderate period, is far greater in India, for instance, than it is in 
the case of the Chinese, which is distinguished by a naturalness 
and simplicity all its own. The time required for its formation, 
considered from our standpoint, does not appear to us necessarily 
long. Man was not launched into the world, or scattered over its 
surface, without the means of communication to a satisfactory 
extent, and the essential sameness of the Chinese language in its 
earliest records, with what is now current, suggests to us an idea 
of its origin, in which time is no material qualification whatever. 
We see the powerful influence of literature in modifying or per- 
petuating a spoken tongue, and the more it is cultivated and read, 
correspondingly great are the effects it produces on the minds and 
intercourse of a people. This has been wonderfully the case in 
China, and without it, we cannot say what deviations would have 
taken place in the common language of the country. At the same 
time, there is in general a great interaction between the two, and 
it is surprising how much the written and spoken forms affect and 
mould one another. Perhaps China is an anomaly in this respect, 
from the ancient classics being always made the basis of study, 
and the model of style, in the literary world. As bearing, however, 
on the age of the nation, it were easy to show that the earliest 
writings of China were constructed in the simplest, tersest man- 
ner, suited indeed to convey the sentiments intended, but not 
more cultivated and refined than the fact of a primitive period 
would imply. Recondite and diflicult of explanation as these 
ancient writings sometimes are, this arises not from their rhetorical 
or figurative style, indicative of a high stage of cultivation, or the 
result of a prolonged course of study, but from the brevity of the 
phrases, the paucity of the words employed, as well as the uncer- 
tainty of the allusions that are contained in them. There are the 
bones of the language preserved to us in these ancient memorials, 
and it required the lapse of ages before the whole was clothed 
with the flesh and sinew that now appear in the literature of the 
day. We have no hesitation in saying that the Chinese language 
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as used in ancient and modem times, has no occasion for a very 
high antiquity being attached to it, such as certain speculatists in 
the West seem to imagine. Judging of its formation, and in 
view of our ideas of the origin of language, we consider that the 
allowance of 2000 years before Christ is ample time for the intro- 
duction of the Chinese into the country. Their language was 
then such as they received it from the first fathers of the race, 
and it has undergone no essential change from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they have been placed. 

We might allude to other matters in reference to the chronology 
of the Chinese. Superficial examiners of the ancient books have 
imitated the native scholars in taking everything for granted in 
connexion with them. Dates and other particulars have been 
assumed as correct, or nearly so, it being supposed as perhaps 
beyond our powers to verify or deny them. The more recent 
investigations, however, prove beyond a doubt that the dates in 
question are in many instances fallacious. They bear evidence of 
later hands, or a total disregard of truth on the part of those who 
recorded them. There is utter confusion on numerous points 
arising from this source, and we may either impeach the men on 
whose authority these dates are given, or suppose they were as 
ignorant on the subject as we ourselves may be expected to be. 
The result is that there is no warrant in the Chinese dates, or in 
the events of Chinese history, to maintain the antiquity of the 
Chinese people, beyond the period maintained in the Bible, when 
the earth was divided, and the bounds of human habitation were 
determined. 

III. The Analogy oi' LANauAOE. 

Much uncertainty prevails as to the form and structure of the 
Chinese language. It has been looked upon as a peculiar and 
separate tongue, unlike all other languages, and containing diffi- 
culties well nigh insurmountable. Views, however, are beginning 
to be entertained about it that serve to modify these ideas, and 
substantiate the claims of the unity of language, and of the 
human race all over the world. 

We have stated that the Chinese has no alphabetical basis or 
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inflectional fonns. Each word stands alone, and is complete in 
itself. No change ever takes place in the words that compose the 
language. No agglutination exists in it, such as obtains in all 
other known tongues. Affixes and prefixes in the different parts 
of speech, consisting of modifications of other, and it may be, obso- 
lete words, and intended to aftect the meaning of the word in 
question, have no place in Chinese. There the characters are 
always and altogether perfect, capable of being used in connection, 
without the slightest alteration, but determining the meaning in 
that connection, as fully and as clearly as if they were aggluti- 
nated, and formed an essential part of the primary word in the 
sentence. The Chinese is thus identical in its construction, as 
also in many of its roots, with what are found in an agglutinated 
form elsewhere. Its analogy in the latter respect has been amply 
shown ; and we are persuaded that the more it is compared with 
the various Semitic, Aryan, and especially the Turanian tongues, 
its similarity will be made the more apparent. Beyond this, how- 
ever, there is in the construction of Chinese a further proof of its 
interest and share in comparative philology. It has as distinct 
and definite a system of combination of words and sentences as is 
to be found in the gramm.ar of any other language. Our own En- 
glish tongue furnishes, perhaps, a better idea of the resemblance 
than any nearer one. There are fewer changes in the radical 
portion of the different parts of speech in it, than in most other 
European or Asiatic tongues, and besides the variations in tense 
and declination are expressed by separate particles, which, in these 
tongues, are shown rather by a change in the structure of the lead- 
ing words. Now this state of things is perfect in Chinese. Its 
monosyllabic terms admit of being used unchanged, in conjunction 
or apposition, and are fitted to convey the idea intended with as 
much force and precision as in an agglutinated or inflected speech. 
There is no more uncertainty as to the use of different particles 
in the one case than in the other. These adjuncts or particles 
forming always complete words, with a distinct and individual 
meaning, have their use and meaning determined by the position 
which they occupy. Hence it is that a word is often changed into 
a noun, verb, or adjective, according to its relative bearing in 
connection. 
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It will be seen from tMs, that the Chinese language has nothing 
of the composite aspect of an inflected or agglutinated tongue. 
It may be easy or diffioilt to find out the root of a word in a tongue 
of that kind, and to trace its history from ancient times. Philolo- 
gists take great interest in this, and it is helpful in discovering the 
original meaning of a word, and the changes that have occurred 
in it. The study is important, too, on a higher ground. The 
relation of ancient languages to those now employed in the country 
is a point of extreme value, as determining dates, events in 
history, and the advancing or retrograding civilization of a people. 
In Chinese, however, we have a fixity and oneness that are alto- 
gether peculiar. We might almost say that remoteness and near- 
ness in its case show no difference. The language is always 
radically and essentially the same. There is a possibility, indeed, 
of tracing back the usages attached to a particular word or phrase 
in ancient times. Certain circumstances may have determined its 
adoption, or associations may cluster round it in history, which 
add to our interest in regard to it. But that has nothing to do 
with the principles of the language, — its fundamental structure, 
or its syntactical arrangement, which, with all its peculiarities, no 
more separate it from the general family of languages, than the 
physical, intellectual, and moral characteristics of the nation do 
so from those of other people. The contrariety existing between 
the various agglutinated or inflected languages and Chinese is 
more apparent than real. There is positively as much combina- 
tion in the one as in the other, and this by the necessity of the 
case, for in that way only could the language be carried on as a 
medium of communication. The unchangeableness of the Chinese, 
or the absence of inflections, is rendered easily possible by its 
brief monosyllabic forms, and yet it is constructed in such a man- 
ner as to furnish an argument in the view of those acquainted 
with it, in behalf of its essential unity with all other known 
tongues, however dissimilar they may seem to be. 

IV. The Chakacter and influenob of Confucius. 

It is needful that this should be clearly understood, so as to ar- 
rive at a right estimate of the political and moral condition of 
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China. We have alluded to it in various connexions. The more 
we consider it, however, its importance increases in our view. Con- 
fucius is the greatest sage of China, from his being the last in the 
series, and from the work he is said to have done in compiling the 
writings of more ancient times, which, together with his own books 
and instructions, are everywhere read and studied. The sages who 
preceded him are supposed to have had many advantages on their 
side, which rendered it a comparatively easy thing for them to 
attain that position. But it was not so with Confucius. He was 
in humble circumstances, despised and rejected by the princes of 
his day, at whose hands he sought to obtain pubhc office in vain. 
His disciples were the means of proclaiming his fame, though this 
did not occur till long after his death. For some two thousand 
years he has been supreme in the estimation of the Chinese, and 
he is regarded as the embodiment of all moral excellence, through 
whose teachings the nation has become what it is. 

On a careful consideration of his character and doings, what ap- 
pears to us to be the facts of the case ? We allow that his influ- 
ence is paramount in the empire. AU the Chinese glory in being 
called his disciples, and it is supposed by many that if he had not 
been a great and good man, he never could have risen to his present 
height, or maintained it for the length of time he has actually 
done. We are far from agreeing with this statement in the man- 
ner in which it is often made. Confucius is to be judged by what 
we know of him, and the impression that he has produced on the 
mind and manners of China. The mere extent of his influence 
is no element in the calculation of its worth. Its moral value and 
bearing must be clearly determined. 

Looking then at the history, writings, and teachings of the sage, 
there do not appear to us, in connexion with them, the elements, 
the characteristics of a very great, wise, good, and holy man. We 
are struck in perusing his books, or the conversations attributed 
to him by his immediate followers, with the utter absence of what 
seems to us necessary in this respect. First of all, he did not 
aim at or profess anything new or original in his instructions. 
He claimed to be a transmitter merely of the system of the an- 
cients. He was strong on this point, and it has gained for him no 
small measure of celebrity. He was attached to the rites and 
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ceremonies, the men and things of former days, and he shows this 
often in a very pedantic way, while he enjoins conformity to them 
as the ne pliMs ultra of human life and manners. He has adopted 
from these more ancient sages certain principles of moraUty and 
government, which have heen magnified in the hands of his dis- 
ciples, and made out to be profound theorems of the greatest 
practical importance. In his intercoiirse with those around him, 
he once and again betrays indications of littleness or meanness, and 
even of equivocation and untruthfulness, which lower him im- 
mensely according to our standard of what is right. His repHes 
are sometimes evasive and dishonest in matters which he did not 
really know, but which it would have been honourable in him 
to have declared accordingly. His own writings are untrustworthy 
in not a few points, as if he had been careless in their composition, 
and this to an extent that has confounded the students of after 
times. The most grievous charge we bring against him, however, 
is his irreligious spirit. He falls far beneath the ancient sages in 
this respect. In their records and conduct, we observe a high 
degree of piety and reverence for Divine things. God is acknow- 
ledged and worshipped in the most solemn manner. But as we 
approach Confucius, a great and mournful change appears. The 
name of God is not even mentioned by him. Heaven alone 
is spoken of, and in a way which shows that religion was a subject 
in which he felt little interest or concern. His was a system of 
secularism, pure and simple, and he sought to inculcate it alone 
on the minds of his disciples, and through them on the Chinese 
at large. 

The effect of all this we need not say has been of a vitiating and 
depraving kind. Allowing that the principles of virtue and 
morality have obtained the sanction of Confucius, and in this case 
have exerted a beneficial influence in the country, the example 
of the sage himself has been in many respects for evil. Though 
his evident shortcomings are defended by his votaries, and con- 
strued in a totally different light from their reality, it cannot be 
denied that the moral character and secularism of Confucius 
have had an injurious effect upon the Chinese from age to age. 
Not only is he wanting in the elements of true greatness, and not 
only is his system defective in relation to spiritual and Divine 
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things, but both his precepts and his practices are chargeable 
with results, that shaw their nature and operation in the untruth- 
fulness and ungodliness of the Chinese. Though he is not re- 
sponsible for all the aberrations and inconsistencies of his followers, 
who yet boast of their adhesion to him, stQl we hesitate not to 
say that his life and the lessons connected with it have pro- 
duced a baneful influence on the whole nation, and made 
it the peculiar, stereotyped, unprincipled nation it largely is. We 
are persuaded that Dr. Legge in his annotations upon the Chinese 
classics will fully endorse these opinions, and we take this op- 
portunity of recording our high appreciation of his work. It is 
one of vast importance as unfolding the sources of Chinese cul- 
ture and civilization, and his translations, with the valuable pro- 
legomena attached to them, are calculated to be of great service 
to the Missionary cause. 

We have only to remark further that the aggrandisement of 
Confucius is not the result of any personal claim that he raised 
during his life. It is altogether the work of his disciples, and 
their marvellous success is to be accounted for probably by the 
absence of any competitor. Confucius has been without a rival 
in the estimation of the Chinese all through the ages, and the 
whole nation has united in adding to his fame and honour. We 
observe in the case of the Chinese the wide-spread and enduring 
issues of moral influence, and how necessary it is that such influ- 
ence should always be of the right kind, in the direction of what 
is noble and good, heavenly and Divine. As it is, the personal 
character and teachings of China's greatest sage, like those of 
" dead yet soept'red sovereigns, who rule our spirits from their 
urns," have moulded the history and condition of unnumbered 
miUions, in the most solemn and affecting sense, for time and for 
eternity. 

V. The Pohtical State and Peospeots op China. 

There have been many rebellions and revolutions in the country, 
which might have been expected to alter in some measure the 
course and constitution of things. Such, however, has not been 
the case. Wliether these rebellions came from without or from 
within, at the close there invariably followed a resumption of the 
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old regime. ' The vanquished thus overcame the victors. This was 
owing to the firm and solidified civilization that had long prevailed 
in China, and to its superiority to that of the conquerors. These 
had no battle to fight with the maxims of the ancient sages, which 
seemed equally capable of observance, however much external 
circumstances were changed. Hence the monotony and sameness 
of China in all ages. 

Of late years, however, matters have assumed a different appear- 
ance. The influences brought to bear on China at the hands of 
foreigners are new and wonderful. Western ideas do not admit of 
conformity or submission to the "old custom" of the country. 
They are revolutionary in their character and tendency. Their 
very presence is subversive of the ancient order of things. It can- 
not be otherwise. The one is totally opposed to the other, and a 
conflict must necessarily ensue. We have faith in the civilization 
of the West to this extent, and are prepared for the struggle con- 
sequent upon it, between light and darkness, truth and error, 
progress and development on the one hand, and conservatism andex- 
clusiveness on the other, life and death in the social and political as- 
pect of the people. We may endeavour to stave off the inevitable 
result. Some may propose measures of peace and amity, which 
others maintain to be on terms inconsistent with our national 
character and obligations. The Chinese Government may be 
denounced as incapable of apprehending its duty in the matter, 
and our own may be regarded as too vacillating and pliant, and as 
unfaithful to itself and its subjects from a temporizing, yielding 
policy. We say nothing of either side, interested though we are 
in the course of events and in their ultimate issue. We take our 
stand on the highest ground and look at China as at present in a 
transition state. It is beginning to feel our influence in many and 
various ways, and is seeking to withstand it to the utmost possible 
extent. We are not surprised at this. Its very opposition, how- 
ever, is hopeful in our view. The greatest darkness precedes the 
early dawn. There is a premonition in the minds of the ruling 
classes, that everything connected with us is fraught with change 
and innovation, if not with the actual usurpation of power and au- 
thority. They dread and hate us accordingly, and are providing 
for their safety, as they suppose, by keeping us at a distance. 
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Though mistaken in one sense, they are not in another. Still 
they may do what they like. China is destined to bend under the 
overwhelming flood of Western ideas. It cannot long resist the 
forces to which it is now subject, and whether these are allowed to 
operate in a secret and silent manner, or as the consequence of 
strong and aggressive measures, they will be no less effectual in 
the end. Our various political and mercantile agencies are or- 
dained, in the providence of God, for the enlightenment and im- 
jjrovement of the country. Their persistent application will not 
feil of success, though baffled for a time by the peculiar prejudices 
of the ruling powers. Already they have produced a wide-spread 
impression, and they need only to be continued in order that 
China may share in aU the advantages common to our line of 
things. 

Our hope of China is only in this direction. There is no pros- 
pect or possibOity of improvement from within. It has done its 
utmost in the way of self-development, and we see what the nation 
is after long ages of trial. It has in our view reached its greatest 
limit, so far as any power of its own is concerned. We believe in- 
deed in the capacity of its people for indefinite progress in the arts 
and elements of civilized life, but they must be aided and stimu- 
lated by u«. Hence we sustain a grave and solemn responsibility. 
Our conduct in the matter, in harmony with our varied duties and 
obligations as a Christian commimity, would lead to many beneficial 
results in the moral, political, and social condition of China. It 
would undoubtedly bear down much of the native opposition towards 
us, while we could plead from it with reason and force for still 
greater fedlities, and larger openings into the country. Though the 
present aspect of affairs appears to be more exclusive and hostile 
than ever, we believe it is only temporary. By one means or another 
it will be overcome, and a more liberal policy will be enter&i on. 
Let us act our part rightly in relation to China, so as to encourage 
it to look upon us with a friendly eye, and receive at our hands 
the benefits of an enlightened and advanced civilization. 

VI. The Chbistiasizatios or Chlsa. 

Is this possible ? Is it probable ? There is nothing in the 
nature of things, in the condition and capacity of the people, in 
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the history of the past, or in the prospects of the future, to forbid 
it. Changes have talcen place in the religious faith of the Chinese 
as in that of our own country, which might lead us to hope that 
their conversion to the Christian faith is not unreasonable. If our 
faith is true, it is Divine, and as such it is adapted to the intel- 
lectual and moral wants of the Chinese, no less than to ours. In 
the onward progress of the race, we may fairly expect that the 
great enlightening and civilizing faith of the world will exert its 
appropriate influence in the East as it has done in the West. 
Events are occurring that lead us to anticipate this result. The 
fulness of time is hastening on, and China must open its gates to 
the moulding and purifying operation of our Divine Christianity. 

But is it certain that such will be the case ? Our ideas on this 
matter are founded on the text-book of ourreligion. We haveno sure 
warrant on the subject apart from it. Were it not for its com- 
mands and promises, we should withhold altogether. In the light 
of it, however, we have no misgivings as to the future. Whatever 
may be comprised in the revelations of Scripture on the point, we 
have sufficient reason for expecting great things in connexion 
with the spread of the Gospel. This is all we have to do with. 
We ask nothing more, and in view of it we are satisfied to go on 
in our work, barring all apparent discouragements and trials. We 
believe that the vaiious changes taking place in our intercourse 
with China are designed specially to promote the rise and progress of 
Christianity, and the overthrow of the old-established order of 
things. Not that these changes are necessary for our object, but 
they are made and are mainly subservient to it. As for the Mis- 
sionaries, it is theirs to be witnesses for Christ in this great heathen 
land, and to follow out their end and aim by a holy, apostolic, 
Christ-like life and ministry. Be the difficulties what they 
may, be the time of China's conversion as distant as it may, 
these are of no concern to us. The issue is revealed as absolutely 
certain, and we regard it as a high honour and privilege to aid in 
its accomplishment. It will form a new era in the history 
and condition of China. 

Is it asked what in that case may be the eifeot of Christianity 
upon a people that have been so long separated from the community 
of the race, and marked by elements and characteristics so pecu- 
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liarly their own ? We answer, that they will he distinguished in 
many respects from what has obtained among them under the 
spell of their former systems. These have had a withering, deterio- 
rating, deadening influence upon them. Notwithstanding this, there 
are various elements of greatness, extension, and endurance con- 
nected with them, which are destined to be strengthened, purified, 
and perpetuated under the reign of Heaven — the economy of Grace. 
Then the position and rank of China among the nations will be 
in no wise diminished, and it wQl exert a mighty determining 
power in their overthrow of idolatry and superstition, and in their 
conversion to the faith of the Gospel. 

However this result may be brought about, whether by the 
direct exercise of imperial authority, or by the growing enlighten- 
ment of the people, we look forward to it as a glorious fact in the 
history of Christianity. We stand in no -doubt of it whatever. 
It is a sure word of prophecy, and we anticipate its fulfilment as a 
time of universal blessing. The light and life and peace and purity 
of Divine Truth are to he dispensed aU around. China is included 
in the promise of the world's regeneration, and that by means of 
the spread and the power of the Gospel. The sentiment of one of 
its scholars, as expressed to the writer, is certain of final accom- 
plishment in regard to it. -'The Cross," he said, "points in all 
directions. North and South, East and West, implying that its object 
is to extend far and wide, and that its influence is to be commensurate 
with the ends of the earth." The express language of Christ 
Himself is, — " And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, wiU draw 
all men unto Me." 
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List of Protestant Missions in China, and the niimber ol' 
Missionaries connected with thom. 

ENGLISH. 

London Mission . . Ifi 

Church .... .14 

Wesleyan . . . ]'2 

English Presbyterian . Id 

New Connexion 4 

Baptist .... 1 

United Methodist 2 

United Presbyterian . . 1 

Irisli Presbyterian ..... 'Z 

China Inland . . .21 

Union Chapel . .2 

Independent Baptist . . . . 1 

British and Foreign Bible Sotiiiy 2 

National Bible Society of Scotland , . 2 



AMERICAN. 

American Board . 18 

Presbyterian . . 2,^i 

Protestant Episcopal 4 

Southern Baptist . 4 

American Baptist . . t> 

Methodist Episcopal . . 8 

Southern Methodist Episcopal ... 2 

United Presbyterian ... 2 

Southern Presbyterian , . . I 

Independent . - . . " 1 

Independent Baptist 1 

Woman's Mission :* 



GERMAN AND SWISS. 



Basel Mission 
Berlin ,, 
Berlin Ladies 
Rhenish, 



78 



18 

Total . 18U 

Ordained Missionaries 143 

Lay „ . . -i-i 

Female „ . . 23 189 



HORWICH ; PRINTED BY FLETCHEK JlSB SOX 



MISSIONS TO CHINA. 



I. 

(Jroun. 8yo, 6*. doth, 'ti:!.[h Pfyrt.rfnt, 

A JNIemoiu of the late Eev. "William C. Buexs, M.A.. 

Missionary to China. Ey Pbofessok Islay Buens, D.D., 
Glasgow. 

II. 

Small crmcn &H0, 3s. 6d. cloth, with Portrait. 

Memoeials of James Hen'derson, M.D., F.E.C.S.E., 

Medical Missionary to China. 



III. 
16»!0, Is. i-.loih. 

China and its People. By a Missionary's Wife. 



rv. 

SwMl croien &t}0, Ig. seifjed; 2s. cloth. 

Xarbative of the Mission to China of the Presby- 
terian Church in England. By Donald Matheson, Es'.;.. 
formerly of China. 

V. 

Sr/utll cro"->t S^o, 2s. cloth. 

Missions to the Women of China. Edited by Miss 

WHATELY. 



VI. 

Pr'tn Ud., or Kh;. 6d. per 100. 

(Jhina and the Chinese Mission. By the late James 
Hamilton, D.D. 



HOME MISSIONS. 

Sryiall crown St'o, 2s. cloth limp ; 2s. Qd. cloth hoards. 

Them Also. The Story of the Dublin Mission. By the 

Author of " Holly and Ivy," etc. 

Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; Is. 6d. cloth limp. 

Eagged Homes, and How to Mend Them. By Mrs. 
Batley. 

Small crown 8vo, 5s. Gd. cloth hoards j Is. 6d cloth limp. 

The Missing Link ; or, Bible Women in the Homes of 

the London Poor. By L. N. R. 

Small croiim Svo, 2s. cloth. 

Life Work ; or, the Link and the Eivet. 

Small crown 8vo, 2s. cloth hoards ; Is. limp cloth, 

"Workmen and their Difficulties. By Mrs. Bayley. 

Small crow7i Svo, 3s. Gd. cloth ; Is. Gd. cloth limp. 

Haste to the Eescub ; or. Work while it is Day. By 
Mrs. Chaelks Wightman. 

Small croivn &i!0, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Annals of the Eescded. By the Author of " Haste 
to the Eescue." 



FOEEIG-lSr MISSIONS. 

Small crowti Svo, 4s. Gd. cloth. 

Faith and Victory ; or, A Story of the Progress of 
Christianity in Bengal. By the late Mrs. Mullens. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. cloth. 

Civilizing Mountain Men; or. Sketches of Mission 
Work among the Karens. By Mrs. Mason, of Bui-mah. 
Svo, 3s. Gd. cloth. 

A Brief Eeview op Ten Years' Missionary Labour 

in India between 1852 and 1863. Prepared from Local Reports 
and Original Letters. By the Rev. De. Mullens. 

8<o, 12s. cloth. 

Ten Years in South Central Polynesia; being 

Reminiscences of a Pei-sonal Mission to the Friendly Islands and 
their Dependencies. By the Rev. Thomas West. 



London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 



